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Preface and Acknowledgements 



Appreciations are pHrlicularly expressed to Lloyd J. Hughlett who came to the College 
of Business, Appalachian State University, in 1 973 as Executive in Residence to apply the principles 
of business management to persona! and occupational planning and career development. Dean 
William Muse and Dean Richard Sorenson respectively of the College of Business at the University 
of Nebraska and Appalachian State University recognized the need and encouraged the develop- 
ment of a curriculum in Life/Career Planning. With the support of Drs. O. Paul Sanders and J. Ed- 
ward Harrill a credited course in Life/Career Planning was initially offered through the College of 
Business for J.^ university students from 1974-1975. 

During thib period instructional materials were collected and organized for the course. 
^Professional counselors were consulted on the most effective techniques and planning models to be 
used in a group approach for conducting a class in Life/Career Planning. Ways were sought by 
which the planning needs of young adults could most effectively be achieved both educationally and 
for transition into a work field after completing their post-secondary education. 

Many educators expressed concern over the absence of efforts in satisfactorily assisting 
students in becoming self-sufficient in acquiring planning capabilities. For the large part schools 
were simply pushing students along to a next higher grade or institution in hopes that **thcy would 
discover themselves" subsequently as to self-identities and vocational directions. 

With funds from a Ford Venture Grant, efforts were continued to develop a written 
curriculum aimed at an eighteen to twenty-two year age group. A summary of the results from this 
course, together with supporting bibliographical references, are included in this first edition of a 
Bibliography on Life/Career Planning compiled and published under the auspices of the Center for 
Instructional Development. This first edition is intended primarily for use within the University it- 
self. 

It is recognized that this first edition, limited in length and content, is subject to amendments 
and improvements. Its present design Is to provide a foundation for personal objective setting and 
current references on planning and occupational information. The 1977 edition will expand the in- 
troduction to emphasize strategic action planning and controls over behavior to effect im- 
plementation for achieving objectives. Ulustrations and. models, which where limited herein by 
budget and production facilities, will be increased. Further library research, together with 
assistance from professional associations, will aim at improving the currency of vocational in- 
formation. 

With future annual editions, efforts will be directed towards improving the art and science of 
planning. This hopefully may be accomplished through the cooperation of the many disciplinary 
divisions in universities, particularly schools of business acquainted with the theories of 
management and Its applications to self-management and schools of education in teaching 
methologies and the practices of applied human behavior. Improved learning processes are needed 
to assist students in acquiring skills for self-management. -No one department or college of any 
university has the potentials for developing and providing this educational process. 

Innovative educators must strike out in their own independent efforts to achieve new 
methodologies in counseling practices. Much yet remains to be accomplished in breaking through 
and establishing new results from the research and learning frontiers applicable in counseling. 
Creative efforts will rest largely upon a few men and women willing to break with the statism of the 
past. The majority of counselors in our school systems cannot meet the challenges required by new 
technologies and the requirements of change needed in mass education. Fortunately we are already 
beginning to see breakthroughs in some colleges and universities. 
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INTRODUCTION 
MODEL FOR LIFE/CAREER PLANNING 

by 

Lloyd J. Hughlett 



Wo are all ccmnitted to a thinking process which we call planning. 
This goal-setting characteristic of rational beings is usually designed 
for concrete results. Sane plaiis have very short terms. Their purposes 
may be ax^conplished within a day, several weeks or months. Scxne take much 
longer. They require controlled behavior and purposv rul efforts over a 
period of many years. 

Young adults have mixed reactions when it is proposed that they set 
life and career goals for theftiselves . 

A ''How can I plan for v/hat I want to do or become? I .don't know even 
myself nor what I can do or should become.*' 

• "You can't plan for an uncertain future. Everything happens by luck 
or chance anyway. I'm sixnply going to have to wait and see wiiat will 
happen to me." 

• "I don't even know myself so how in the hell can I know what I should 
do with myself." 

• "How do I go about planning for an uncertain future? The idea seems 
stupid to me. Planning may be all right for "business, maybe... but" I 
don't see how it applies to me." 

Plaioning is fairly siinple to define. It aiins at utilizing in the 
best ways possible our time and abilities to accomplish certain specific 
results some time in the future. Results from objective setting are in- 
tended to provide us with desired satisfactions or happiness. 

These later terms are intangible measurements of successes in our 
life or work. Often they may be the only measurements we can use to de- 
scribe desired results of life and career plans . Other measurements are 
more tangible. They may consist of a nice home, wages or earnings, pro- 
motions, titles, an e:q)ensive foreign car, a carpeted office, ratings re- 
ceived on results from work, and recognition as benefits or privileges 
attached to promotions. 

We plan activities to obtain certain results from them. We plan the 
use of our leisure time, participation in sporting events, social activi- 
ties, study propxams or almost any effort in^w^^ 
spfecial .i^hteres^^t Their results prove satisfying to us in 
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meeting certain needs or a level or our expectations. 



WHAT IS LIFE AND CAREER PLANNING? 

m THE ART AND SCIENCE OP 8ELF>MANAGEMENT 
9 CONTROL OVER BEHAVIOR TO ACHIEVE GOALS 
• OnOER AND PURPOSC IN ALL LIFE ACTIVITIES 
« ABILITY TO ADJUST TO A WORLD OF CHANGE 
p HAPPINESS FROM ACHIEVING IMPORTANT GOALS 



Mbst of our planning is clone on an infoimal and short-term basis. We 
irrplicitly or intuitively adopt a course of action from which we antici- 
pate certain djmiediate benefits or effects. Generally these effects will 
be positive. They represent satisfactions we waiit to enjoy. Other plan- 
ning is done to avoid consequences or situations we consider harmful or 
as not meeting our particular satisfactions. 

Longer-term planning, however, is generally done on a more formal 
basis. Objectives should be carefully and realistically thought out. 
They shotdd be expressed in terms of explicit and desired results. 

How far can we plan into the future? Carrying out plans are contin- 
gent upon changes v^ich will occur in ourselves or our environment. Some 
of these changes can be reasonably anticip:^ted. Many will happen within 
ourselves as we grow older and hopefully learn from our experience. 
Others will result from technological and economic developments in society 
and the work world. ¥e can take action to cope with impacts of change 
only ^vhen we are aware of its trends and how it may affect our life or 
career. 



UNBetlEVABLE! 

OVER 99% OF STUOENT!S LEAVING HiGH SCHOOL AND 95% 
OF GRADUATES FROM COLLEGE DO NOT ACQUIRE PLANNING 
SKILLS FOR THEIR LIFE/CAREER FUTURES 



HOWEVER. ALL YOUNG ADULTS. . . 

O RECOGNIZE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING FOR SELF-MANAGEMENT 
a EXPRESS FRUSTRATION AT NOT ACQUIRING PLANNING SKILLS 
• STATE THEIR NEED FOR MANAGING THEIR LIVES TO ACHIEVE 

GOALS RESULTING JN LiFE/CAREER SATISFACTIONS AND HAPPINESS 
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Seniors graduating frc«n high school, without having oonti^leted any 
plans for entering a field of work, often have a hard time Ui finding jobs. 
How can they have qualified themselves for jobs with having neither plan- 
ned nor prepared themselves for particular fields of work? Ninety percent of 
freshmen in college indicate that they have only vague or hazy ideas of 
occupations which they would like to enter after Kraduation, How can Lhoy 
plan .to use effectively their four years in college to become sej.t-sup- 
portjLHg and enjoy a life style they want if they don*t know what they want 
to T-jecome? 

A person may effectively plan events or situations to occur insofar 
as he can anticipate and exercise control over conditions of the future. 
This is an application of the cause and effect relationship, A freshman 
entering college with motivation, mental capabilities and adequate income 
can be assured of satisfactorily completing a college education. Means 
must always be available for carrying out plans, .Plans accordingly must 
be adapted to one*s resources or means. 

A college freshman undertaking a two- or four-year program of studies 
can plan on utilizing these time periods for achieving certain objectives » 
These represent planning spans. If the person does not set objectives to 
be achieved at the end of these periods, he may waste both time and re- 
sources* Optimal use of time must be purposeful. Time is a primary re- 
source which one can use to direct interests and aptitudes towards the 
achievement of objectives in skills and knowledge. When 44 percent of a 
junior class in college indicates that it does not know what major occu- 
pationally-related fields of study they should specialize in, how can the 
students utilize their planning span of one and a half years for preparing 
to qualify for a job? They have handicapped themselves by not exploring 
and determining earlier major fields of interests in wiiich they can con- 
centrate studies and gather work experiences. 

It has been said that a more mature person needs a full year to suc- 
cessfully make a mid-career change. To enter the job market for the first 
time as a qualified applicant for a particular type of work may require 
two to three' years. It is obviously critical to every person ^s use of 
time that he find directions for himself as early as possible. He can then 
create a longer planning span for himself for entering the job market and 
becoming an economically independent and socially balanced person. 

. What is life and career planning all about? In one way or another 
we all practice planning .We make decisions. From some decisions are 
generated objectives. These in turn require selecting and controlling 
realistic means to reach achievable and desired results. Life and career 
goals should be set in a framework of future situations in viiich we can 
expect them to happen. Since each of us is a unique and different human 
being from all others in the world, our means as interests, aptitudes and 
personality characteristics will be different from other people's for 
achieving our objectives. Furthermore, each of us will live, work and 
necessarily cope \yith different future enviix)nments. This requires flex- 
ibility in changing ourselves and our plans. 

Planning is a highly individualized or personal process of goal 
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ANALYSIS AND DECISION MAKING AS STEPS IN OBJECTIVE SEHING PROCESS 



Problems are deviations from tlie specified results of objectives whicli should positive they should be studied as opportunities. Deviations from anticipated 

have been achieved. Exact results from anticipated performances are rarely results which are negative should be corrected in a new objective setting 

accoinplished. When deviations occur they become personal responsibilities process to overcome any internal weaknesses or enviromnental threats, 
for correction if they are unwanted or negative; if they are desirable or 



PROBLEM SITUATIONS 
OF 

EVERY PERSON ; 



ISOLATE AND CLASSIFY PROBLEMS 



ANALYZE PROBLEMS AS TO CAUSES 
AND DESIRED RESULTS 



' J 1/ 



DECISION EXPRESSED 
AS AN OBJECTIVE 



ASSIGN PRIORITY TO PROBLEM 
FOR SOLUTION 



RESULT NO. 1 

GREATER 
THAN EXPECTED 




DEVIATION NO. 1: Positive 
problem which may' represent 
opportunity for the individual 



- Planning gap 



LESS 
THANEXPECTED 



DEVIATION NO. 2: Negative 
problem wtiich may represent 
threat or resource loss to the 
individual 
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setting. Each of us makes our own decisions. No one can set oiu? life or 
career objectives for us. Each of us is accountable for purposes we choose 
and results from directions we elect to take. 

Many of us, however, would often like some one else to make our dixd- 
sions for us. This simply can^t be done. We can obtain counsel and ad- 
vice. Decisions or choices, however, must be made by ourselves as a non- 
delegable responsibility. 

Most decisions are fairly easy choices. Many are made from habit • 
Ttiey are either "yes'' or "no" answers to simple questions of selecting an 
alternative. Others, however, are more conplex. They involve the deter-- 
mination and corndtment of our resources to reach some specific goal over 
a long period of time. They require a knowledge base not only of our- 
selves but that part of ovr environment or work field in which we set ob- 
jectives. Ttxis knowledge base will include beccxning aware cf cur interests, 
aptitudes, personality characteristics and infoiroation as to how well we 
have done in certain activities in which we establish goals for ourselves. 
Self -awareness in platming provides us with an understanding of our 
strengths and weaknesses for achieving what we need or want to do. 



PLANNING IS A NONDELEGABLE RESPONSIBILITY 

eVERY PERSON MUST. . . 

RECOGNIZE HIS OWN OECtSION^f^AKtNQ AUTHORITY 
ACQUme NECESSARY SKILLS TO MAKE Hir O^^U PLANS 
COMMIT HIMSELF TO ACHlEViNQ HIS LIFE/CAREER PLANS 
CONTROL HIS BEHAVIOR TO CARRY OUT HIS ACTION PLANS 



DECISIONS 



-KNOWLEDGE 

PERSONAi, . 
>£5P0NSiBltlTY 



CHALLENQINQ 
OBJECTIVES 



ACHIEVABLE 
PERFORMANCES 



CHOICE OF OPTIMAL 
MEANS POR THEIR 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 



^-CONTROLS 



Planning accordingly begins with establishing a knowledge or infor- 
mation base for making optimal decisions. It consists of linderstanding 
ourselves, our present and future environments and an evaluation of our 
past performances in which we have been successful or to some degree weak 
or failed. 



This self-understanding or self --concept is difficult to come by. 



Our traits and personality characteristics are imix)ssible to meo^sure ex- • 
cept in highly conparative and qualitative terms. I^irthermore we are not 
the same from. year to year. We ^ through a lire-l<)ng process of,chanf^e 
physically, intellectually luid even morally or spiritually. As young 
adults we differ in many respects from vAxat we were ixs ad(:» Lescents . We go 
thro»\gh a period of maturation. Similarly people reaching middle or re- 
tiranent ages will have different values, attitudes and skills than they 
had as young adults. Their perspectives as to life purpose may possibly 
have undergone radical changes. 

One's intermediate-term objectives also change over the years with 
the life cycle. The needs for food, warmth and secuiity of a totally de- 
pendent infant differ almost cortpletely in their forms of achievement from 
a young or more mature adult. A much older and experienced person should 
also be able to analyze his situation, determine the form and degree of 
his needs and take appropriate actions to achieve retirenent objectives 
with his available resources. 

Many factors will influence goals we set for ourselves. For many 
people objectives are only vague, sometimes bordering on fantasy, wishful 
dreaming of \tot they want to be or would like to achieve. They have not 
thought out and predicted* goals on any realistic basis of knowing and 
understanding their capabilities or interests. iTiey are probably also un- 
aware of wliat impact changes in the environment will have on their goals, 
hazy as they may be. The mDre clearly, specifically and realistically we 
define our objectives and future conditions affecting their achievement, 
the higher will become our standards for p^rformajnce and the better use we 
will make of capabilities for realizing our goals. 

An objective represents ^'what" is to be achieved in a specific goal. 
Probably more difficult in planning are the ^'how's" or the means we choose 
to reach an objective. The later may be called strategic action plans. 
They consist of utilizing personal strengths and resources (interests, ap- 
titudes^ values and personality factors) most advantageously in achieving 
our various life and career goals. We all must frequently change or modi- 
fy our strategic action plan3. 

This is frequently observed in college. A student, by the end of his 
sophomore year, may change his occupational choice several times. However, 
once a choice is fiimLy decided upon as an objective he will 3lect a pat- 
tern of courses to meet his particular -objective for graduation and enter- 
ing the job market. These ''how'' plans are subject to frequent change. 
Objectives, once they are decided upon, will be slower to change. They 
tend to evolve or be modified. They do not radically or abruptly change 
to give new thrusts or new directions to one's life or career. 

The development of action plans to achieve objectives is a major in- 
dicator of one's capability for self-management. Since each person differs 
in his potentials, values, aspirations and interests, he or she must nec- 
essarily shape particular action plans ^^*iich will best achieve their specif- 
ic goals. Some objectives require longer planning spans than others. 

A person entering a skilled trade may corrplete required educational 
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courses within v>x two years for entry into a vocational field. A pro- 
fessional such as a physician, lawyer, scientist or institutional adminis- 
trator/ may require six to eight years of post-secondary schooling, intern- 
ship and work experiences. Designing and carrying out implementing plans 
for entering a particular occupation or adopting a life style suitable to 
your ambitions and wants will vary with each person's objectives. 

LIFE/CAREER PLANNING RESULTS IN BP^MPr^^^B OP. , 

• GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT C 

• ABILITY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE iu ^0 ilTIES 

• INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED 0DJECT1VE3 FOR PERSONAL DIRECTION 

• ABILITY TO COPE WITH A RAPIDLY CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 

• EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF PERSONAL RCSOURCCS AND STREKaTHfi 

• DECISION AND PLANNING BASE FOR. 

• long-term SELF-MANAGEMENT 

• ACCOUNTABILITY FOR BEHAVIOR 

• SCHEDULED IMPROVEMENTS AND PERFORMANCES 
O MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES FOR RESULTS 



LACK OF LIFE/CAREER PLANNING RESULTS IN, . . 

9 IN/IDEOUATE SELF^ANAtVSlS AS TO POTENTIAL GROWTH 

9 ABSENCE OF DIRECTIONS AS TO OPPORTUNITIES 

^ INEFFECTIVE UTlUZATtON OF PERSONAL RESOURCES 

0" INABILITY TO COPE WITH CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 

0 SELF-MANAQEMENT BY CHANCE AHJ OAY-TO-OAY DECISIONS 



Last of all, controls over one's behavior, use of time and maximum 
utilization of potentials represents the final step in the personal plan- 
ning process. Behavioral rules, schedules, budgets, and meeting certain 
levels of performance constitute major restrictive forces over the use of 
resources allocated to individual action plans. 

-A- 

Establishing a Personal Planning Base 

Planning begins with the dif f iciat task of achieving understanding of 
one's self. It consists of arriving at a self-concept. This analysis in 
turn is followed by environmental and occupational studies and making as-- 
sumptions on wiiat changes are likely to occur in the future. Lastly, a 
person should look at how well he or she has performed in certain critical 
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areas leading to successes, satisfactions, and happiness. 

This self-'Study indicates one*s interests or particular aptitudes for 
ceii:ain vocational and avocational pursuits. Out of this overall process 
of self -analysis and information gathering, a table or listing of one's 
strength js and weaknesses is prepared. This planning base provides the 
framework within which objectives are to be set and personal resources al- 
located and used for their accomplishment. 

BASIC3TE?S OF LIFE CAREER PLANNING PROCESS 



ANALYSES 



OBJECTIVE 
SETTING 



STRATEGIES AND 
ACTION PLANS 



RECYCLE LIFE/CAREER 
PLANNING PROCESS 



Planning is a life-long, dynamic means for 
adjustment to environmental change or Changes 
which occur within a person himself. (Above) The 
lour steps of planning are represented in what may 
be described as a static flowchart. After a person 
acquires a degree of skill in planningi the 
distinction between the steps disappears and he 



CONTROLS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
ACTION PLANS 



engages in a synthesis of thinking where one step 
tf planmng blends into Ihe next (Below) An 
ctforl is made to illuslrate the on-going function 
of planning skills and the development of a first 
life/career plan. For most people il will be 
modified and improved almost immediately after 
having been developed. 



LIFE/CAREER PLANNING IS A REPETITIVE, CONTINUING PROCESS 



I, 



\ / 
\ \ 

I REVIEW LIFE MISSION 

n AMEND BASIC PERSONAL POLICIES 




3 ANALYZE CRITICAL PAST PERFORMANCES 

4 AMEND OBJECTIVES 

5 CREATE NEW STRATEGIES 

^ DEVELOP AND UPDATE ACTION PROGRAMS 

7 EVALUATE SELF MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 

8 SCHEDULE FUTURE REVIEW OF LIFE/CAREER PLANS 
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MODEL FOR DECISION MAKING AND LIFE/CAREER PLANNING 



*• ESTABLISH A PLANNING BASE 



ANALYSIS 



J w 
> 0 

III w 



K n 
J 



SELF'ANALVSIS 

RESOURCES 
LIFE GOALS 
CAREER GOALS 
VALUE SYSTEM 
POLICIES 
HISTORY OF PAST PERFORMANCE? 
DETERMINE TRENDS/FOREC^': 
FOR FUTURE PERFORMAN'. , 



ENVIRONMENT 

TECHNOLOGY 
SOCIO.POLITICAL FACTORS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
THREATS 
EMPLOYMENT MARKET 



ASSUMPTIONS AS TO THE FUTURE 



KEY RESULT AREAS FOR SUCCESS 



OBJECTIVE SETTING IN 
KEY RESULT AREAS' 



EVALUATE AND SELErj OPTIMAL 
STRATEGIES AND ACTION PLANS 
TO ACCOMPLISH OBJECTIVES*' 



DETERMINE; 




SET PRIORITIES 


PLANNING GAPS 




ON OBJECTIVES 



CONTIIiUINGOBJEaiVE; 



GENERAL STRATEGY; 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



ACTION PLANS 
1,1 



2,1 



3,1, 



CONTINUING OBJECTIVE; 



GE,1ERAL STRATEGY; 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
1,1 



ACTION PLANS 
1,1 



2,1 



3,1 



CONTROLS FOR IMPLEMENTING ACTION PLANS'* 



— 'Set both Continuing and Specific Objective for "Specific Obiectiws generally require mote than 
all Key Result Areas ■ one Action Plan 



I Esiablish schedules for compleling programs and projects with due dalis for 
acconipllslinKnl of each phase of piogiam 

I Sci'iip and I'cllou piisonal rccojds for budgeting time and cosls. Adjust foi 
(Icviaiiuns, 

( Review personally vinous basic and operating policies, specific objectives and 
strategic action plans, Make necessary ainendmenli, 

• Obtain guidance and crillcal evaluation fiom career oi vocational counscllur 
(III progiess being achieved on life/caicci plan. Adjust plan.; appropriately. 

• Recycle lifc,'cai«i planning procf.5 seml-aiiniially and up'date plans for 
chaii|!Cs nccuiriiig in yourself oi envitonnieni. 
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> OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGIES ARE TO BE SET 
FOR ALL KEY RESULT AREAS 

I Realization of a defined life 'purpose 

• Achievemeni of seirsuppori and income capabililies 

• Realization of potentiality Tor i;rowlh 

• AccomplishmeDt of specific social responsibilities 

• Acquisition of abilities that are marketable oi satisfy personiil nerd 

• Obtaining a derDand for personal assets In Ibe job markcl 

• AchicveiTient of a wlf'Wagciiicnt capability . 

I Acquisition of positive atllludcs and fnotivational forces 
I Development of an innovative capability 




Personal Anal yses and Self-Understanding 



Most of our decisions should be based on facts insofar as possible. 
Life/Career planning begins with establishing an informational base on 
one's self. It consists of uJialyses to achieve self -awareness. The 
'•Know Yourself' mandate of Soci-ates 2400 years ago is the most difficult 
of all knowledge to acquire. People frequently understand other people 
better than they understand thonselves. Reaching an awareness of one's 

:Sel f involves ..deter^ total personality characteristics, ap- 

titudes, interests, values tuid all other factors which irake each of \xs 
dillerent From al] other people. These are intangible qualities; they 
cannf;t bf> measured as vjo wnxld describe an object in pounds of weight or 
units (>[• volume, loufcth and breadth using any adopted standards for meas- 
ixn^wmt. Often \\\ can only describe our own or someone else's personality 
I*ac;tors as average, above or below average in relation to a nurnber of 
pcx^ple we know. The absence of a capability to quantify "our character is^^^ 
tics becomes a major roadblock for many people in their personal planning. 

A great many tests are available which help us interpret our various 
forms of intelligence, attitudes and values, aptitudes and interests on a 



SELF-ANALYSIS 



# Att EFFECTIVE PLANNING BEGINS WITH A KNOWLEDGE CASE OF.-. 

o ONE S'SELF: APTHUDES AND INTERESTS 

• THE ENVIRONMENT: CHANGES ANTICIPATED IN JT 

* ONE S HiSTORY OF PAST PERFORMANCES 

• STRENGTHS TO BE CAPITALIZED 

• WEAKNESSES TO BE CORRECTED 

• lOENTIFICATIDN OF APTITUDES AND INTERESTS 



CAPARlLITltS >a** 
GROWrH AND 
SATISf ACTIONS 



OiClSlUNSON 
DIIUCTlON5T.cn 
Bt TAKf N 



comparative basi's with hundreds of thousands of others who have taken the 
same tests. Ar u^^'ement or competency testsrare also available which per- 
mit us to rrRa<tu±-- manual skills such as typewriting or mental achievements 
such as laiigniiig^es; or the sciences. 

In arrl /ti:g: at an improved self -concept it is desirable to consider 
one's self ob a canposite of a number of characteristics vA\±ch make up 
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yottr total being. Ihese partially include (1) one's resources both in- 
tangible and tangible; (2) life goals; (3) current career soals; (4) at- 
titudes, preferences, value systons and beliefs; (5) rules and practices 
for routine behavior; and (6) aspirations or ambitions as to life style 
and occupational preferences. 

Resources: These may be broadly clsissified into either external or 
internal. The fonner consist of time, money, insurance, friends and rela- 
tives or any physical assets vAiich a person might possess. The later or , 
one's internal resources coirprise all factors \*ich make up an individual 'te 

. J:ot al actual personality . Ibese internal resources represent the sum tot^ 
of behaviox^al tendencies and potentials both mental and physical. Many ofl 

vthem are inherited or are innate. They are qualities or attributes for 
develojar^enti Others are acquired such as values, attitudes and certain 
skills which may or may not have an innate potential for development . 



PERSONAL RESOURCES 



STRENGTHS 
OR 

As&ers 



INTERNAL 



INTERNAL RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


• MAJOK PERflONAtrrV FACTORS 


• 


rAMILY AND FRIENDS 


• APTITUDES 




MONEY AND PROPERTIES 


• PHYSICAL 


• 


OTHER PHYSICAL ASSETS 


• MENTAL 




CNVmONMf NTAL ASSETS 


• ARTISTIC 






• BASIC INTCmST WLOt - 







Lasted hereafter are som& external and internal resources, described 
in very broad terms, which you might try to use in self -evaluating or 
rating yourself on a scale of one (1) to ten (10). One (1) being very 
lo^v, five (5; average, and ten (10) representing an estimate of yourself 
as high, exceptional or very superior. 
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PROFILE OF INNATE CHARACTERISTICS AND APTITUDES 

Everyone may prepare a profile rjiting sheet on himself. Ratings are not absolute; they are best evaluated 
as average, above average or below average. Tests help in preparing these rratings of one's traits and 
aptitudes. Interests may be profited on a similar form. Rate yourself on a scale of 1 to 10 on the following 
characteristics. If the ratings are obtained from tests use red ink; if from your own estimate or appraisals 
from others use blacfe ink or pencil. . medium high 



PERSONALITY TRAITS 


I 


2 


3 


4, 


5, 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
























Charisma 






— ' 


• 












~ — „.. 
























Attitudes 

CoriaHilitV 
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Tempcrment 

Will power 












































■ -Maturity - - 

Extroverted 






















Introverted 

Morals 

Character 

Appearance 
































































































APTITUDES 


1 


2 


■J- 


4 


5 . 


6 


7, 


8 


9 


10 


Manua] 

Physical dexterity 

Strength 

Coordination 

Rhythm 

Speed 

Stamina 

Steadiness 

Mental 

~ Verbal reasoning 
Spatial perceptions 
Mechanicalucompre) nsion 
Auditory discrimination 
Social relationships 
General inteHjgence 
Memory 
Conccntratiocn 

Artistic 1 0 
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One of the stumbling blocks to knowing ourselves is not understanding 
various terms and how they are used in self-analysis so that we can rate 
the factors vAiich make up our personality. How many people are familiar 
with such terms as attitudes, values, character, tenperament, reasoning 
or persuasive interests? Do you have a clear definition of these terms 
and can use them to describe your strengths or weaknesses in making a 
rating of your personal resources. 

Ifow meaningful were the teims in -the above questions to you? Were 
the questions so broadly stated that you were unable to accurately rate 
.y^y?^ nn-l Itir r,^ts?~ Gbuld 

you check any one number on the one to ten scale as being an accurate 
estimate of your particular personality factor? 

A long iist of additionaLand more specific personality qualities 
could have been added to the^-above list. Nfeny wuld be detailed out to 
rela±B to a particular occupational field or be expansions of a single 
- personality-factor-with manr-^subdivisionsv Mental^ apt itadesT as^^y^^^^ 
know, may be broken down into a great many f om^ of .intelligences. 

Psychologists, it shoirLd be noted, differ among then^lves b^^^ 
definitions for various quMlties or factors of the personality as well as 
psychometric instruments far their evaliiations or measurements. : ^ 

AnoHher major factor in one's personality aboixt A^diich much ha^ 
written cand its iinportance stressed but little issknowi, is motivation. 
We aia know personally and:Mstorically a. great many average people vAio 
have Ibeea very successful in life and work. Some |iave never received any 
public recognition whatsoever. Yet we know and sp^ 
happy, successful people beeasse of their motivations. Successfu^^^^^ 
fonnance&, desirable attitudes;and character are the results of motivation. 
Motivations may sinply be defined as the deteirnining causes for 'one's be- 
havior and the force behind Ite satisfaction of one's needs aiid 
It may be cf urther expanded to ::mean the art of inducing people through 
their OTO efforts to set and .achieve goals \\liich are identified vat^^^^^^ 
jectives for their personal success and happiness. 

MOTIVATIONS U:AI) TO ni l ISIONS I OU ACHII VI MI NT 01 kl^^^^^ 



MOtlVATtON OA 
COMMITMENT TO 
CHANGE 



^OBJECTIVE 
^TKCHANGE 



IMM.CMENTINQ OPTIMAL 
ACTION PLANS TO 
ACHim RESULTS 



ACHIEVEMENT 
OF RESULTS 



SELF MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 
OVER ACTION PLANS 



Wlm<:cau«M people to take actitms taulisfy their 
nccaif and wjnis? The meeting uf phytiulogkal 
rt^MTcrnentt are fairly simple lo -analyse. Drivei 
aodtifofcei to achieve long* term object ivei ut 
movfB^ difficult 10 drfine WIl^cKMlosuer 



Seir*analy5i( shouIJ l»J nut nnly to an 
unOerstaniiing of why you jtn ntouv^ici) lo Miive 
ai you Ju bur uUu lo iJie creafibh ul uciion'tikinu 
drives and forces to reach a wjde range of 
life/career Suals 
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In teiTOs of resources, one's total personality is a mixtiire of 
strengths and weaknesses. Psychological tests are primarily intended to 
help you to better understand yourself . Their results, however, may some- 
times be misleading unless intelligently interpretcxi , You sliould use 
tests to become aware of your potentials for personal I developmont . Tiyt'y 
will also help you relate to occupational and other decisions you must 
make in personal planning. Seme tests used by yoimi: ndnlts include: 

• Eysenck Personality Inventory , 1963, -Educational and Industrial Test- 
ing Service. 

% Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, , 1953-59, Psychological Corpora- 
tion. 

• Sixteen Personality Factor Quest ion^n tp , 1949-63, Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing. 

• Differential Aptitude Tests , 1947-63, Psychological Corporation; " 

• > General Aptitude Test Battery , (GAIB), 1946-63, U.S. Bnployment 
Service . 

• Kuder Preference Record , 1956-63, Science Research Asscxjiates. 

• Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men , 1927-63, Consulting 
Psychologists Press . 

• Study of Values , 1931-70, Allport, Vernon and Lindsey, IHoughton 
Mifflin Co. 

• The Self-Directed Search, A Guide to Educational and Vocational 
Planning , 1970-73, John L. Ifolland, Consulting Psychologist Press, 
Inc. 

Tests may provide an appraisal of one's personality characteristics. 
When test results are properly interpreted and understood they beaxne in- 
dicators of directions for an individual to advantageously pursue. They 
can bring to light one's potentials, strengths or reveal weakness on which 
plans may not be successfully built. 

It is desirable for effective personal planning to build up a data 
file or information bank on yoinrself . This material may be hard to col- 
lect, will require thoxaghtful and careful interpretation and should be 
put into writing. Advantage should be taken, insofar as possible, to ob- 
tain advice and evaluations from skilled counselors on the results of 
tests and interviews. 
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YSES CR6ATING PLANNING ASH OF KNa^tlgO0ls 



SELF'ANALVat: 



- VALUE SYSTEM 



- APTITUDES 



INTERESTS 



ASSUMPTIONS ON 
FUTURE CHANGE 



GENERAt 



^ CAREER 



;KEY RESULT AREAS 



OBJECTIVES TO BE 
SET IN ALL KEY 
RESULT AREAS 



PLANNING DECISIONS SHOULD BE MADE FROM BASIS OF STUENGTHS NOT WEAKNESSF.S 



DECISION TO 
MAKE SPECIFIC 
CHANGES 



STRENGTHS 



CAUSE 



EFFECT 



BEHAVIOR 
REQUIRED TO 
ACHIEVE REIsULT 



INFORMATIOM^BASE 
PERSONAUTTf FACTORS 
ArriTUDES 
U INTERESTS 



I WEAKNESSES 



DecUIOfl making for Ihc achicvemcnl of Ihc nurtt 
advantageous and h<nenctal of results f rom jcliuns 
taken muji b< premiicU up*»n an inform:iiiunaJ 
bste of various consequences ol evcith or 
illujiiont a person eauw& to happen. Kffccn or 
eonsequcnccii to decisions have a hinher 



probabilhy of <>cturjfv» when ibey «lem from a 
per^n'ftTstrcrt^ihi. A person's major ithjevllves in 
lile shittild' he supptnled hy cnmbinalUw mf 
variuusisuenpths iRihis persunoJiiyi UevelopediM 
potcnhaltaptitutles «nd dominant inti-'reits. 
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Life Mission or Goal: A concept of yourself as a being with purpose 
is extremely difficult to grasp and even more diCficult to define. Who 
are you? What purpose do you have in a world of rationality, design and 
order? Qr is it a world of irrationality, chance and conflicts between 
forces of what we describe as evil and good? these questions have been 
raised with youth since the first great Greek philosophers. Religious 
leaders in both western and eastern cultures have offered answers as 
beliefs \Axich many of their followers accept and adhere to in their moral 
life styles. It is not a question posed for young people alone. Pciople 
in their middle years or old age continue to ask and puzzle over this 
question Answers wi 11- vary depending upon religious belief s^or^ varying 
combinations of materialistic and idealistic philosophical values. 



PHILOSOPHICAl. LIMITS 
FOR CREATING 
PERSONAL VALUE SYSTI-M.S 



MATERIAUSM: TRAITS OF. . . 

• Rtlativt and ch«ng««bi* truths 

• Tttotitncy. 

• AyicMtidtin 

• Chance but ord«r 

• Subi«ctive nxMality 

• Rational mofality 



IDEALISM: TRAITS OF. . . 

• AUolutt and iternaJ v«ritit« 
9 tmmoftAlity 

• {Meaning «fid c«uwi 

• Oniyi and purpot* 

• Objactiva moraJity 

9 RaliQiom eonvictiont 




Penonal Philiisophical 
Value System 



If we have inquiring minds, each of us attempts to ccome up with an 
answer to the question of our particular purpose in life. IVbst young 
people, when confronted with the question of their purpose in life, divide 
themselves into -two groups. A majority tends to place their primary pur- 
pose upon successful entry into the job market and subsequently achieving 
a degree of financial success, independence and power. A fewer number will 
be concerned with their role as monbers of society and their responsibili- 
ties of being of service to God and other people. When answers are pre- 
mised on religious convictions they should always be accepted without 
argument . 

Interpretations of one's life purpose, when they do not stem from 
religious beliefs, are largely determined by the value systan dominant in 
a person *s peer group and reflect economic and prevalent social attitudes 
of the time. The personal effort for defining one* s life mission relates 
tD everything we do in our work, leisure time and various social activi- 
ties . 
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• Every organization, company, government agency or social group de- 
fines for itself a charter or states its. purpose for being. All 
groups of individuals, united to cope with some part icularlsitu^it ton, 
will prepare statements of their, pur iX)se. It, miiy tx? iussumclcl that In- 
dividuals in creating lite plans will find their efCorts diflicult or 
possibly futile unless their plans are based upf^n a stated purpcjseful 
or a purposeless cause for being . 

A definition of one's life purpose is not nece^ssarily arrived at 
through a rational and logical process. For most people itis purely a 

. „ non-ratipnal.. or rel igious conviction Their beliefs provide than ■ with- 

means for reconciling conflicts problems or situations involving apparent 
forces of evil vs^ good, pain vs. pleasure, selfishness vs. unselfishness, 
love vs. hatred. — - 

Many people adopt a materialistic viewpoint on an emotional or philo- 
sophical basis. For them, "man is essentially a wolf to man." 

When people take a stand on their life purpose or mission it general- 
ly becomes a powerful force for decision making. Although accepted on a 
non-rational basis, it establishes a pranise for rationally and logically 
determining standards of conduct and setting priorities for one's achieve- 
ments. 

Closely associated with an expression of one's life purpose or mis- 
sion is the conviction of a person's worth. Worth (self-respect and es- 
teem) becomes expressed in a value system for motivation and self^nanage- 
iT^nt. The recognition of personal worth becomes a mcjtivational force 
which a person feels he must implement in his life style. It becomes an 
objective for personal self-realization in terms of esteem and respect. 

Answers to the question on the nature of man ranges from his divine 
relationship with God. and inmortality to his being merely a part of a 
mechanistic but marvelously designed universe. At death, however, he 
ceases to have any continuity of being. Some philosophers have claimed 
that man's life begins in evil and, without the restraints of laws v^ich 
man himself creates, leads to self-destruction. Others claim that man is 
essentially good. They consider man as a combination of mortal body and 
inmortal soul. Another group reduces man to an organic machine, "a col- 
lection of springs which wind each other up." 

Each person should seek an answer to the reason for his being and set ■ 
a purpose for himself in life. There will be no single or sijirple answers. 
The following are some attempts by young adults to define their life pur- 
poses: . 

• "A purpose in my life has never been clearly defined. There are many 
times vhen I am not sure of any ultimate goals at all. As I grew up 
anphasis was placed on my going to church and getting an education to 
became a success in life. Having plenty of money was nearly everv- 
one's goal." 

• '"You only go around once. Make the most of your life. I intend to 
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enjoy life to its fullest so long as I don^L brnn others In socnoty," 

• "l^veryone's purfx^so in lile is to obey thf^ ciiimndments oT Cod ami 
love one's neighbor as one's self. Unless this is done, the indivi- 
dual will destroy hijuseix in this and in his [uture life." 

• * "lb explain my purpose in life has taken a great deal of thought. It 
involves the possibility pf ray sur\aval after death. It is still 
very hard to explain, express and widerstaJid. I have thought nr^ 
times about v\*iat I would like to accorplish in life; Should I go 

^ into business 'and make a lot ^^of^ noney? -^^^^ 

more in life than just that. Much more is involved. ,1 

what talents I have to help the present as \yell as futwe g^^ 

• ''To define my purpose in life is aljTDs^ — 
have maiiy long-tenn objectives ^ich I want to ac^^ 

success is very important but it is ^ually ii]^ that I inte- 

grate^^^ r^^ aM his ""di vine ^ • - . „ . .. . . .. . .. ^ 

• As expressed in the Fitzgerald translation of Omar Khayyam ?s R^ 

Into this Universe , and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like m 

And out of it, as wind along the waste, 
I know not Whithe r/ willy-nilly blowing. : 

Just as one* s values may be derived^^^^f^ 
individual ' s life mission shape and form one ' s yaliie system. Values de- 
termine a person's estimate of his or her personal worth. This evaluation 
of one's purposeful worth in turn leads to standards of conduct, life 
style and the use of one's resources for achieving certain levels and 
forms oi objectives. 

Current career goals: One of the dif ficxilt decisiouHiiaking pr^ 
of the young adult , particularly between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
two, is arriving at realistic and achievable occupational or career di- 
rections.- ■. " • • -/ 

During childhood and into adolescence many types of work become as 
pirations resulting from fantasy or_ijpaginati 

maintain a continued interest in these job fields after adolescence, ^^^^^ TO 
process of maturation often leaves a young adult separated frcm , 
answer to "v\^at do you want to become?" developed in earlier years . Young 
adults begin groping for more realistic definitions of career fields. 

Very little guidance is given high school students in plam 
WDrk futures. The vast majority of students in .post-secondary institu- 
tions seardi f or some vocational or professionai field y^iich m 
their, interests , potentials , aspirations and needs . Teachers in post- 
secondary colleges and universities take refuge behind; the ex 
guidance counselors in secondary schools have or should have already as- 
sisted students in making choices for career or bccupatiohal fields for^ 
\;rtiich they will qualify after i:hey have pushed them into post-secondary 
education. ■ 



DECISION POINTS IN CAREER PLANNING FOR ACHIEVING IMCOMt CArABU ITY 




DECISIONS MADE 
INHJCHSCHOOt 




E^mOLLMENT IN 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 




• CO ON TO COLLEGE 




option 



option 



option 



. DECISION MADE AS TO CAKHtiK CHOICb 
UPON ENROLLMKNT IN C0UJ:(;K 

DECISION DELAYED AS TO CARlil:R tllOICL „ 
UNTILSi:cqND OR THIRD YUAR 01- COLLEGE 

DECISION DULAYED TO LAST YEAR 
OFCOLLtCiE 



^ of young adulthood are particularly difficult. It is a 

decision-snaking time. The young person becomes independent in his vt 
ing, looks for economic freedom from parents/ initiates his own ^^^c^ 
over behavior and emotional expi-essions, and develops or reinf 
sonalv value or ethical code. He or she begins to assijne a lasting sense 
of identity or self-awaireness and associates it with particular 
in a complex and confusing world. . ' v 

Influences by rparerits , peer groups or nx)tivationai; -forcesCto satis ly : 
a need for independence focuses the young, adult !s;^^^^ ^ 
? WDi^ field he wants to eniter . ; . Gpmpar at ively f ew ypimg adii -acquire ex- 1 
tensive work experiences . The world of wrk f or most ybung r an 
unexplored and u^ into Ai^ich they^^ V^ntiire . To make 

an intelligent ; choice lEromtreunong : some fifteen occupational clusters , or 
from over 30 , 000 job titles , without being familiar With only a few o & 
them : is utterly impossible • -'/w.;.' -'^r /v;'-/ ;///../v' , 

Hiis unreasonableness is further cxxrpound^^ 
youiig adults are not familiar with their own personality charaxjteristics 
which must be matched up with a particular. Job's requirements: It is this 
match Mdiich makes for satisfactions in an occupati^^ 

Career planning accordingly might be. t^^ upon the formula : 
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Self-understanding + Knowledge of job .fields ^ Capability for 
occupational choice . 

This formula provides a base for decisionHmking and setting objec- 
tives for point of entry into a particular occupational field. It in- 
creases your probability for success in that you choose a job arjea which 
you have studied, talked to people about, and compared it with other forms 
of work. At least half of all students, however, during their first tw 
years of college have not decided on what occupation they want to go into. 

In the last two years, however, a new approach has been proposed in 
career or vocational guidance, which is described as job clusters." This 
was heralded in 1973 by the U.S. Office of Education as "a new concept in 
preparing youngsters for the real world." Actually there is nothing new 
about this approach for studying occupational categories into vrtiich various 
related jobs are grouped. However, this emphasis on innovation was merely 
a public relations gimnick to justify the large annual appropriations re- 
ceived by the U.S. Office of Education and from Miiich little results have 
been realized. Little if any inprovements in vocational and career edu- 
cation have been achieved in either secondary or post-secondaiy schools 
during the past thirty-five years. Vocational and career guidance, from 
rural high schools to staffs in higher educational counselling services, 
have made little if any innovative contributions. The Q.E.D. may be de- 
monstrated from their published writings. 

Job clustering costing consists of relating jobs, occupations and 
career fields in: (1) construction, (2) manufacturing, (3) transportation, 
(4) agri-business and natural resources, (5) marine sciences, (6) environ- 
ment, (7) business and office, (8) marketing and distribution, (9) conmuni- 
cation and media, (10) hospitality and recreation, (11) personal services, 
(12) public service, (13) health, (14) consumer and homemaking education, 
and (15) fine arts and humanities. 

Young adults should, nevertheless, be encouraged to investigate jobs 
^ln_these,Job.^clusters^through--.the-^CQmprehensive^ Occupati^^ 
book and other readings recormended in the bibliographies for various work 
fields. Students should plan on twenty to thirty hours of reading on four 
to six occupations of interest to them. With note taking on points of in- 
t erest and opportunities in the various ^ork fields , they can generally 
obtain an evaluation of a job cluster vAxich will bt> of interest to than. 

Reading, however, is not enough. Anyone who must make a decision on 
some particular occupational field should interview and talk with people 
working in jobs in an occupational cluster. This provides the interested 
person with current information on working conditions, earnings, benefits, 
possible employment and advancement opportunities. Students should also 
be able to talk with professors about career and work possibilities in the 
fields of their specialization. Unfortunately advice from these sources 
sometimes falls short of real conditions existing in the work world* Many 
professors live in a world of abstractions and research unrelated to a 
.TOrk^field,.into,Miich.jthe^graduating^student^seeks--entry.^ 
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THE JOB MARKET S DEMAND FOR MY ASSETS 



What assets can I presently bring to the job market? 



Average compensation for my present level of assets? 



Market demand for my level of skills and assets? 



What assets and skills will I bring to the job market upon completing my proposed training program and education? 



Employers for whom I would like to work? 



How can I effectively contact employers to interest them in my assets? 



EKLC 
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Entry into an cxicupational field will be made at some level of func- 
tion ranging from the unskilled worker to the professional manager. Titles 
for these various functions in an occupation or a canpany will vary. Vari- 
ous levels of work or functions, vtdch are also not rigid, consist of; 

I. Executive and Administrative Positions: Represent major 
responsibilities for making policies and major decisions 
on organi2ation's op>erations. 

II. Managerial and Professional Positions: Represent major 
delegated authorities and accountabilities to top manage- 
ment. Interpretation of policies. lievel II differs from 
I only in de;^ee of responsibilities. 

III. Semi-Professional and Middle-Management Positions: Repre- 
sent functions involving applications of policies and re- 
sponsibilities for small groups. Educational background 
is generally two years of college plus experience. 

IV. Skilled or Technical Positions: A wide range of positions 
requiring several years of specialized post -secondary train- 
ing, education or experience. Skills are specialized in 
limited vocational fields. 

V. Semi-Skilled Jobs arid Positions: Require less training, 
education and experience than work in level IV. Positions 
demand less initiative and have limited authority. 

VI. Unskilled Jobs and Positions: Work requires little or no 
special education and training and largely consists of re- 
petitive, simple job tasks. 

A high school student without any technical courses and limited w^rk 
experiences will experience difficulty in making a point of work entry 
into^any-except-levels^V.-andJVI. — A young---adult~with~two---years.^or-^c()ll(3ge ~ 
and some experience will probably be an acceptable applicant for work in 
level IV. Four- and five-year college graduates with . internships or work 
experiences can generally make their point of entry into jobs on level III. 

Career planning should not only aim at making a choice of an occupa- 
tion \^ich the individual will enter but also determine educaition and work 
experiences necessary to take a job at a desired level of entry. In a 
tight labor market and depressed economic conditions, competition for jobs 
can be anticipated as nothing less than fierce. Above average performances 
in college courses and recormiendations from work experiences will give an 
applicant a substantial edge over others in seeking a job. 

Attitudes^ Values^ Beliefs and Behavioral Policies: These bases for 
decision-making are rarely understood by a majority of people* They are 
largely non-rational in that they represent acquired and non-rational feel- 

-ings. of ^\\diat-^one-^prefers, --how-- one . should or ought^.to ^behave, ^.\^at is de- 

sirable as to what is right or wrong, good or bad, or to be cherished or 
rejected. 
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Atz^tissies may siit?jly bo rugarded as ways iv. which a ixjrson has a Urn- 
dency to irispond either negatively or positively toward objects, situa- 
tions x2rnt:£ieT people. They largely consist of ^.voiding what has proved 
to be unpie^ant and favor v*iat rewaxsding, pu^:JSteTdt or satis%ing. 
They rss?el\y require little thlrMmg but n2sonetheMi:5S ar^rsount fitr a great 
many rssn::Vne ''y^s'* or -.mzj^^-^xDns mad?^ in every })f;>rsDn*s life, 

Be^n^>~ represent the accer¥|iftarice of scxne statement or proposition 
which ^i^'-B vov be deducted as kKttA\itnr f rom personal pragj/mcai expeETxences . In 
a liirnitbii^ w they are related ^ assurrptions. latier is ^he act of 

takic^ fo ranted or without paroof that a thing i.^ true or will occttr. 
It xepr^ a problematical statenent or workiir^ hgDothesiS; on che oc- 

currence a future event or situation. Beliefs r^-^^iinot be mrived at 
solely ty 3gical processes. A good example of belj fefs wan:, "The idea 
that tte sstiiii went 'down' and tiiat the slcy was 'up' .which. .. .was among the 
greatest s^tiumbling bJ.ocks to :H3tronomical science . centuries." 

BehavToral policies, on the other hand, are self -imposed hut arbi- 
trary limi nations or restrictions which one assumes to control one's free- 
dom in his routine or long-range decisionnTiaking processes. Ibese are 
rules and regulations of behavior as to how one can most effectively apply 
personal resources to achieve routine or specific longer-term goals. 

Defining values is more difficult. A value is a combination of at- 
titudes, one's goals, feelings and beliefs. However, not all attitudes 
and preferences meet the definition of values. Anything that is defined 
as a value should meet seven criteria: 

• They must be chosen freely: How do you value our own or any other 
form of government \A*iich you live under or accept? Was the accept- 
ance of our form of government our own decision or v/as it accepted 
because it was inherited from an older or imposed on us by a peer 
group? Possibly you value it as a result of a comparative study of 
governments you have made. " ^ 



• Values must be elected from alternatives: Has a value you hold e- 
volved from different choices you have had as to its being a better 
elective for you to hold? Are you even aware of the alternatives to 
a value you have? Perhaps you had only the choice of acquiescence 
of a source of knowledge for deciding on the course of action or po- 
sition you have taken. 

• They must be prized and cherished: Are what you call 'Values'' only 
feelings or attitudes? Are you happy in using your values as a basis 
for decision-making? How vitally inf)ortant are they to you? Are you 
willing to fight for them as being irnportant not only in your own 
but other people's lives? 

• Values should be determined after careful study and deliberation: 
They provide a basis for rational decisionnniaking although non-ra- 

tional .in origin. Few people have gone throiigh-the process of ana--- - 

Ij^ing and detemining their values. Have you? Can you name your 
important values? 
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^j4^ ^^iu ngL^ be publicly affirmed vAi^n nggessary : How wili your 
f^B^rM^ m& others react to statements \it your values viiewx you tell 

tthe V are? Would you be a^^ n^d or embarrassed publicli^ 
s-SK^'i?^^^^^^^^ to your friends or si.daiigers? Would yoni suffer 

f IvIifeJiHyiifc^T Tildes or even die for then did the martyrs lis the early 
Qsjpls&'if * ^ ^4ferch? 

They f fabulei ii iSFect your behavior and decisions: Can you live with 
the jh^Si^^M decisions which are made from your valued Do you in- 
C03giscs?ate ]5®ar values into the routine behavior of yoiir ijaily life? 
Are "t^ ^ -^^-^ Isasis for both ordinary and extraordinary dedisions 
\*iidt lu liiiiik^? 

Vali^ t^ . ^cnanent and often expressad in one's daily lilfe: They 
repi^^^'-ft a7 i^tiequently used premise for decisions or choices which 
you ;n 1 ItOTm day-to--day. They are slow to change. How i^rmanent is 
the in^ ivhich you regard certain reMgious practices, principles 
of. g^^ rm^t^t^v^ of yourself and others, social responsibilities 
and cany other rules and regulations adopted by yourself or 

socie^"''^ 

TOLICIES SPECIFY HOW A PERSON USES HIS RESOURCES 

# TO ACHIEVE WHAT HE SHOULO OR MIGHT BECOME 

# to CHANNEL HIS EFFORTS TOWARO MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

# to QUALIFY HtS STATEMENTS OF INTENT FOR LIFE/CAREER STRATEGIES 

# tO^SET RESTRAINTS ON HIS DECISION MAKING CAPABILITY 

• HCSTRICTINQ AREAS IN WHICH ACTIONS ARE TO BE TAKEN 
^ OCirERMININCTiPOSfTIVe USES OF RESOURCES 

♦ SCTHOUGH POUCaeS MAY BE BROKCNrTHEY-ARE USUALLY AMENOED 



IK)LiCIES ARE SELF-GOVERNING CONTROLS OF INTENT. . . 

# RESTRAINTS ON DECISIONS FOR SELF-MANAGEMENT 

# GUIDELINES TOWARD POSITIVE DIRECTIONS 

^ BtmNOARIES ON ACTIONS NOT TO BE UNDERTAKEN 

# «LL:aCATlONS FOR USE OF PERSONAL RESOURCES 



OECi»o:Ns»rOR 

t^^O$m«(«^ACTI0MS 




OBJECTIVES 






















POLICIES GOVERNING-^ 




STRATEGIES'-TO 

ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 






USE OF RESOURCES 
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MYOTTUDESANi OTYESM ACHIEVEMENT 



List five positive attitudes or niotivatioiKlforces I have for doing better t^^ .other negative force that reduces the .positive results desired from m 
mtmoi excelling in various areas of my aptitudes, skills and intererj. attitudeand rnoiives for .achievement. l»8t corrective ^actions can I tab 
nnn««. .orK MtitnH. motive indicate any limiting restraint, habit maximKe my motivationaliforces? 



Cn 



l!OSITIVE AniTUDES AND MOTIVES 



RESTRAINING F^CURS OR IRfiLUENCES 



CORRECTIVE ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN 



Qtw's values and iielfi^> '^s^ frequently differ Cnw vA\at is pmrofts(»d 
fEiDm'^wtiact is practiced, Ife say that "Every person lias equal w>rth/' yet 
■^^rsB^^t someone franca gst'jtip because of his speecli, clothes or race- Wo 
?:OTtrgfissrrthat 'TVomen are ecyt^M to men," yet many men don't like women who 
ure to<j smart for them or excel in business, sports or other activities. 
We all insist that "Honfisit;:^^ is the best policy," yet it really won't hurt 
xf ^jSeat on just onelD^^t or real estate or other deal- We say "It's 
^SK.. yog mn or lose, Jmi^ how you play the game that counts." However, 
«sftai- Bi3«eone is down, iscesT usual practice to kick the hell out of him? 

^Environmental Analyses Help Us Cope With Process of Change 

Ife all try to look i^to the future. We are intensely interested in 
vfeat will happen to us; israssther some good event or unfortxanate situation 
will befall i^r. Man's enlfiTe history has been related in variolas ways 
with soothsaysrs, augurs, ^oirtunetellers, astrologers or people crediiited. 
Msith being gifted with a capability for prophecy • 

Xt Is: .highly doubtful -that we can predict what will happen to any ((Die 
us. ThesTOSt^we can do is to anticipate certain situations within airesr- 
sonabieifuture span of time? which will^result: f ronnpast and current tremis 
of events and- situations. In recent years some .scientific techniques have 
been de^loped for anticijacting vAnt is likely to occiu:* in the futiu:*e. 

Ife most: Inixartant oi the forecasting tools wasridevelopeci::by Olaf 
ifi^lmer of the Sand Corporation and Tteodore J. Gordon of the Douglas Air- 
^^raft (Sfenjx^istion. Thisi forecasting method involved a group of worldwide 
-egcpert: CTHl tfe exchange of a series of questionnaires on questions \^ere 
"3daey had eitlsr speci&^. or general expertise. They have ctirrently run 
cDut some of Haeirrpis&jtions to the year 2200. 

Ttse farrglBBr on^^i32£Enpts to forecast ^^*lat wflulLliappen in the future, 

j^e greater Tc3K2P:ma2iy^sitiiatlons--and- 

eKSEEts which, (can .srilse iSJiiat will upset or even reverse the forecasts of 
^JOffiarts. Sfenp of the ej?snts and developments forecasted by the Delphi 
Zi3i«Jateague cDiiid pcss^ the world remained at peace and there 

i?«?^iDo eco nnmic ori^ociQ-ggQlitical reversals. This is in itself an un- 
-^3cs^able a^nnptiaa:. 

Ifeny of ttese f:&rBcssts include: Wide practice in the transplanta-- 
ii::arii^^^ a lf l! j na^(gxaral. gggans ; sophistocated teaching techniques with 
laaccE^ST^to iacxBiSate ;:aiEi. accelerate learning processes ; large-scale 
^gpe f armin^tanffl fabrjcataon of synthetic proteins for food; regional 
wKaaJher contaiml ; fgeHEratrnm of artificial life .in the laboratory; life 
^i^^ctaney beyond 100 year^ man--machine syntoiosis to increase human In-- 
1:e3inagence; cEranercial tragic between: the earth and:imoon; and corrmunlca— 
ticnnrwith e«ti!a-terres1^ 

— — Jliese^forecasts..axe^lcimarily-~of-^i^ 4o-scientists- and- manufac- 

turers of nuclear and other weaponry . These are only of acadanic interest: 
to young, adulits ViJio aas primarily concerned mtli what the next three;, ifiv^ 
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or ten y^ars will be economJicslly, in quality of life and how their careers 
may be affected through techaological or other changes which will occur. 

Ability to forecast with ani^ degree of accuracy depends upon the per- 
son's knowledge of the particulair field ±n which he is making assumptions 
as tO' ivhat will happen. Unfcrtnaately a great many external influences 
can duange the trend lines ±21 aJS^r field in which one is a specialist. The 
■mare cortpr^sension a per^n bas of an in-deptJa knowleiSj^ of many fields of 
information, the more reiiable ^?ill be hf^ fc2>r6casts. 

"Preparing assumptions jdb the future begins with tfe selection of some 
factaar of change which affects our lives. ancE carreers. These will include 
chains which are occurring xn our life ^tyLe and quality of life as well 
as dE=v'elopments in an oceupat2f>nal field ivhxcfa may retire new or parti- 
cular types of training . Many people holding importanrt jobs in govern- 
ment , industry and various organizations have become obsolescent becatise 
of cfasinges which have occurrati:. 

Fallowing the specif icaCTon of a particular change \^ich is to be 
studied, the next step is to larace bas^ tfe history :aad rate of change 
which, has occurred in a. partrtanlar field: miEider study for change. Good 
exarnples for study would.beisvelopraents'^wirich ha^ occurred in the field 
of illumination, canmiaicat iasr, storage retrieaecal of information 
through computers, medical sentences and ikw bankir© and merchandising 
techniques. After obxaining si. trend line on these changes,, ;a peESon 
should become aware dfi. research: and development work currerrtly underway to 
innovate or bring eCbom. ixiprocs^ianents in present ^prasctices or uses of equip- 
ment in a. particiiiar fiield. This information mH ^^aerally include a 
knowleifee? of vtet is iissw on the drawing lx>ards and ">when iaiese changes will 
likely -be wou^bct onto ic^bfe mariet and adoprtred by bcssine^ or beccxne a gen- 
eral practice in socj^t?^^ as a ^ole, Theae- ijchanges are: mot limited ^ 
technical fields. The3 include all factors in a person's relagious^ po- 
litical, social and ecorkinic lives. 

F ixm this sta^^dy of ^^Ssetocj^Ej^^ we can on to .make sc^ 
"assumptixsn ras to tiJVBsn a jimTricaaiar:?^ or situat352n:i3r:rt2ae process of 
change-. mn. 33ffe31iv occm . ^eoaiEe will vary greatly in i:heir estimat .on 
of theiiiDies or'iS^ces ±^ occurence of change, These variances will 
largely :be diae ert^taer-rtcr the uncertainty of the outeEmes of :xesearch pro- 
grams im:^ particudi:^ ifieldiortm situations^^;^?itoch wi^l 
or slow -cinwn the rate of anticipated development. Eossguently new break- 
throughs imay occur which may ^radically have an jmrpactnco^ the rate of change 
in a given political, organizational or techno logical^.area. under stisiy-. 

From onet^s definition of an assumption as to vtet is litoeity to oecur 
and afifeet lifre or career plans, decisions can be majfe as^ to tShe QiaaasE?-- 
tions CHBe stoald take and what objectives are mast rteeg^n nfffrirr^ " i i y 
able. 

IllSe fS^cre 5>tieps in makingj^HSSumptions are: 

m a^Wt a ISactor of chang&^to ^be studied vMch>mll affect your l%fe 
or' career plans . 
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• study the historical rate for the process of change on the factor and 
develop trend lines which may be ^xrojected as jprobaible results togeth- 
er with their time of occiarreaane. 

• Prepare an assunptlon as to tlse Mkely occurrence of a situation or 
event for the change factor, iilrs magnitude and likely time vAien it 
may be expected to happen • 

• Examine the anticipated event or resuit of a trend line and deter- 
mine how it may affect you in eiither;your quality of life style or 
career field vtefidh you have dtosoi, 

• With this inforcnaiion in hand, T=^^pond in your own plans by modifying 
or adapting lyotir objectives as yraa would want to live or work under 
conditions antacipated in the future • 

Afeking assurtptions are essential to effective personal planning. They 
provide the basis or framework mthin ivhich your objesjtives are to be set . 
Unrealistic and inaccurate assumptions may lead to fzslse premises for your 
life or career goal^. 

Included in various assumptLorB \*iich peopls mfe aiamut the future 
are some of the folliowing "prectkitions** on whicfe lijere :2s: a considerable 
range of opinions both highly n^ative as^well as pcssLti^ . .What are. yoiu: 
assunptions on seme of ti2s=ise f oi^Bcast^ <3r estm^tes S)r iwhat will happen 
in the future? 

• Increased ieisuro time will change tradiiiaEaLL ^mxk. patterns by 1985 . 

o The government: ^wiiQ bsEOK? sociaQListicL, fiiLilowing the pattern of 

the ScandinasTiaD >^>ouEE^ feiss^n 2380 anid JESBS, 

• Deteriorated -lifi&'^iipportiaag gcig-Uities of ; ife: environment will be cor- 
rected/between BffSmid 19S). 



• Government will prtroe ineffective in coping -wiSfe social problems wtiich 
will tecome a respomsibility of tessiness by ISK?, 

• Civil disorders^ 2s a resuitc erf a ZBversal in economic conditions, 
will occur betwesni 1985 aiid 199E1 iwfciich will fesilt in oppression of 
minorities;. 

• Rill enployrascas a naitd.onai,;5ollcy wiiH nisice^itate increased 
government ^jGrognamsandi if undrngr bsy 1980.. 

• Government spending win decrease in defense 'StKi aerospace industries 
by 1980 in iSavor of solving natK^?nal problois'^sAach will become major 
social and political issues. 

• There wiH be- mclear waors amoxasr the developing: eoiintries by 1985 
^because of-. ow:ei5)opulat;iQn-^d 4^«^^ 

• Disillusionraesnt of the AroeBgan i j:piblic with dstDcasratic processes will 
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occur by 1980 with a re-organization of election machinery and the 
establisbrrent of controls over political leadership, 

• The quality of American life will seriously deteriorate by 1980 be- 
cause of inflation, unonployment and the depreciation of the invest- 
ment dollar. 

• Employees' productivity will become a critical factor in the profita- 
bility of private enterprise by 1980 because of rising wages, stronger 
conpetition and an accelerated rate of obsolescence caused by techno- 
logical change. 

• World population will more than double to 7-billion people by 2000. 

• By 2000 people may be sterilized before attaining sexual mattirity if 
they can be predicted as being a drain on society's resources. 

• Artificial insemination will be accepted by 2100 as a means for ge- 
netically improving man's evolution. 

Today's young adults must solve a great many problems brought about 
bg^'the rapid technological progress achieved by the previous generation. 
Ihey will be faced with problems of urban congestion, boredom from ex- 
aessive leisure time, a growing gap between the poor and the affluent and 
aai imperative urgency to improve their environment. These may be either 
I2ireats or new frontiers in a technological society. 'Properly resolved 
these problems may be converted into occupational opportunities and chal- 
lenges . 
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ASSUMPTIONS ON FUTURE CHANCES AFFECriNG MY UFE PURPOSE AND LIFE PLAN 
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ASSUMPTIONS ON FUTURE CHANCES AFFECTING MY CAREER AND OCClffATIONAL CHOICE 
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Key Result Areas for Personal Success, Happiness and Satisfaction 



Determining^ individual and innix>rtant lilo porConnances vai-y with ouch 
of lis. For a rmijority it will be a cx)ntentod, liappy hcxne and Camily I i lo. 
For others success in a career or income field will assume paramount im-- 
portance. One of the major obstacles to finding areas in which we wish 
to achieve happiness and satisfactions begins with determining what these 
areas should be • If this difficulty can be resolved, we can arbitrafTly 
describe them as essential or "key result areas in which we wish to at-- 
tain the highest performances possible. 

Life and career planning takes us beyond Maslow's hierarchical class-- 
ification of needs to be satisfied. The later represent a basis on which 
we can begin to look for critical areas in our own lives which we can 
specify as important to us in our overall life and career planning. Mas- 
low *s hierachy of needs proceeding from the basic (1) to the highest (8) 
are: 

1. Physiological needs 

2. Safety needs 

3. Need for belonging ahd love 

4. Need for importance, respect, self-esteem and independence 

5. Need for information 

6. Need for understanding 

7. Need for beauty 

8. Need for self-actualization 

Someone new to the field of applied psychology and searching for 
- goals™in-^life-> in-deciding -upon~an- occupational- choice-may-ac^^ 
scale as satisfactory for fulfillment of apparent needs. People will 
place different* priorities on what they feel is of critical importance in 
their lives. These will also vary as to the number of critical areas in 
which they feel it necessary to be successful and satisfied. 



KEY RESULT AREAS FOR PERSONAL SUCCESS REPRESENT. . . 

i» lUPOnTANT PERFOAMANCCS 80UQHT IN OME'S UF2 
O MEASURABLE STANDARDS fOH YOUR SUCCESSES 
C CATEGORIES FOR YOUR SETTtNO ODJSCTfVES 

0 SUCCESSES OR FAItURBS IN KEY RESULT AREAS WILL PROPORTIONATELY 
CORRESPOND TO SATISFACTIONS OR HAPPINCSS REALIZED IN YOUR 
LIFE AND CAREER ACTIVITISS 
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Determining what will be key result areas in one's life has several 
purposes. The first is set a framework in which future objectives are to 
be set. The second is decide v*iat is presently important to us and look 
back to see what results or performances we have achieved in this particu- 
lar Cield of efforts. This historical perspective from our past efforts 
will Rive us some idea of what success we ciui anticipate in the future in 
a specific "key result areas.'' Like all concepts to \^ich we must give 
labels, words or terms so that we can cormunicate with others about our 
concepts, they tend to be abstract. Accordingly it is desirable to de- 
fine what we mean by "key result areas.'' 

Over the years and in the process of self-analysis, certain important 
cat^ories of purpose, performances of desirable achievements become pre- 
dominant in each person's planning. These will vary both in number and 
priority wi.th every person. There are nine critical or so-called "key 
result areas." In studying these key result areas, they provide a basis 
for looking back and seeking what we have accomplished in them. In look- 
ing forward, they provide us with a framework for our optiiral efforts. 
They are Inqportant to our happiness and satisfactions, as to vrtiat we should 
set as objectives for ourselves. 

Proposed key result areas in which every person should set objectives 
for his life and career related activities incltide: 

• Realization of a defined life purpose • 

• Achievement of a self-support and income capability 

• Realization of potentiality for growth 

• Accomplishment-.of-specific--social-> responsibilities — — 

• Acquisition of abilities that are marketable or satisfy | , 
personal needs 

9 Obtaining a demand for personal assets in the job market ' 
m Achievement of a self -management capal)ility 

• Acquisition of positive attitudes and motivational force 

• Development of an innovative capability 

Each of the key result areas has implications for ^/^toat we have done 
well and what we feel we should continue to do. They imply vtiere we wish 
to achieve certain results, performances or accomplishments frcxn a con- 
centration of efforts. To a major extent failure of realizing results in 
these areas will result in dissatisfactions, unhappiness and failures. In 
turn success in any one of these areas will contribute to successes in 
other areas. 

The pervasive quality of these key result areas as categories into 
which all our life and work activities may be grouped indicate that they 
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might also be used for classifying our values. Little has been done in 
this field; efforts so far have proved frustrating. It represents a fer- 
tile field for research. Key result areas are also found in business and 
organizational planning. In these planning fields, v/e try to find ^'yard- 
sticks" or measuranents with which we can measure our progress towards the 
achievement of objectives. ^ In some instances, such as the definition and 
realization of a life purpose and the acquisition of positive attitudes 
and motivational forces, we find that results cannot be measured directly. 

Results is another term for intangibles ^\tiich deserves considerable 
thought on our part. How can intangibles be measured quantitatively? If 
a person has a talent for languages, can we measure the development of a 
skill in learning a new language, for exarrple, by the number of uords that 
one becomes capable of using correctly, the rules of syntax and granmar, 
the ease with viiich he can carry on a conversation in a foreign language? 
How WDUld you measure , the skills you acquire in working on a lathe? In 
accounting? In a geological science? In a history or any of the fine 
arts? 

A great many intangible results can only be measured indirectly. This . 
is also true of many forces working in the universe about us. Nteasurements 
are only arbitrary standards uiiich we establish for specifying differences 
in gravitational pull, light, purity of the air we breath, length, breadth 
or volume of an object \^ether expressed in metric or any other standard 
of measurement. 

Important performances in our life should some how be made measurable. 
We need to know how well we have done in the past in acquiring a particu- 
lar skill or a form of learning which represents our potentiality For 
growth. Does a mark received in a course or performance on a job neces- 
''sarlly"^ represent^' tnily'^^ 

How do we measure the fulfillment of social responsibilities which 
we have assumed? We say that we have positive attitudes and motivational 
forces vorking for us at the levels of achievements we set for our goals. 
Can we measure these forces directly? Or, can we only mejisure the results 
of our efforts in terms of results obtained in the form of a job, salary 
received, the frequency and quality of the meals we eat, the way we dress, 
freedom from debt, attendance at service organization meetings, service 
awards received, or any of a long list of returns received from our efforts? 

Life and career planning is aimed at the achievement of results which 
are important to us individually. Some store up their benefits in heaven. 
Others want an iimediate and tangible return in this life . They feel that 
you go around only once and they want the brass rings during their life- 
times. Feeling thpt there will probably be no hereafter they don't want 
to* speculate upon realizing results in a doubtful future life. 

Each individual sets for himself wiiat might be called '^key result 
areas." To fully imderstand them they should be studied and a determina- 
tion made as to what is important to the individual personally both in 
life and in his form of work. ^ ^ 



Realizati on of a defined life purpose: This concept of one's being 
boils down to the value one sets on his worth. Are you a rrortal or an 
immortal being wdth something in you surviving after death? Are all your 
goals and needs to be satisfied from successes you achieve in either your 
personal or wDrk lives? People, and we must number philosophers and theo^ 
logicans among them, have not always been able to find satisfactory answers 
to these questions • However, they have not been able to sometimes provide 
answers for other people. Each person, depending upon his beliefs and 
values, must define and set his own purpose in life. A life objective 
will, with most people, represent a fairly peimanent and unchanging goal. 

REALIZATION OF A DEFINED LIFE PURPOSE 



0 LIFE PURPOSE GRADUALLY CHANGES OVER THE YEARS ALTHOUGH 

RETAINING MANY BASIC CHARACTERISTICS 
• LIFE PURPOSE IS LARGELY DERIVED FROM ONE'S VALUE SYSTEM 
0 ITS DEFINITION tS HARDEST OF ALL OBJECTIVES TO DEFINE 



PHILOSOPHY 
OF VALUES 



-NON-RATIONAL 
-^RATIONAL 

• UFE PURPOSE IN LONG-TERM CONVICTION OF PERSONAL WORTH 



"It-wii'l-be- supported^with^non^ration^^ 

Vict ions or a philosophy of nattiralism, materialism or idealism. 

In either instance, no matter vAiat one's defined life purpose may be, 
it will shape and direct a person ' s behavior both as to type and level of' 
performances he wishes to achieve in life. It will have a unifying effect 
upon all of a person's actions and the activities he engages in. 

LIFE PURPOSE IS STARTING POINT FOR PLANNING 

EACH PERSON SHOULD DETERMINE FOR HIMSELP A LIFE PURPOSE. . . 0018 ONK 
HAVE A PURPOSE OTHER THAN MAKING A LIVING OR DEINQ SUCCESSPUt 
IM A CAREER? A PERSONS PURPOSE OR MISSION STATEMENT SHOULD... 

• IDENTIFY HIS ULTIMATE PUBPOSS IN LIFE 
0. EXPRESS HIS BELIEFS OR VALUE SYSTEM 

• PROVIDE DIRECTION FOR IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES 

• NARROW OR BROADEN MAJOR LIFE ACTIVITIES 

• ANTICIPATE NEW ACTIVITIES ANO OPPORTUNITIES 

• FOCUS PLANNlNa ON RELEVANT INTERESTS ANO RESOURCES 
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PREMISES 




RESULTS SdiJGHT 


FOR DECISIONS 


► 


OR DESIA&D 



I 



EXPRESSED 
AS POLICIES 



WALL KEY 
iB^Ji^T AREAS 



In defining one^s life ptirpose,- or mission as it is sometimes called, 
an individual should attennpt to justify it with an explanation or ''rationale. 
This effort to put your reasons down in writing will assist you tremendous- 
ly in crystallizing your thinking. Talking out an analysis of one's self 
is good. Putting your thinking and reasons down in black and vMte will 
help you make your concept of "self" subject to your own criticisms. These 
may lead to amendments of your life purpose and the establishment of a 
basic, unifying factor for other objectives which you set for yourself • , ' [ 



LIFE PURPOSE 



VAl Vi SvSTfcM 

LiMttraM^^Aso^ 



LIFE 
MISSION 



r*BASlSfpR DECISIUNS 
Mf r STVl E 
A C T QJ* 1 N C A R £ t R C H O < C t 

■^jJCiAi^Hi sroNStoiinii s 



MOST PEOPLE BELIEFS ARE MA\IOR BJ^E FOR DECISIONS 



• APPLIED VALUE SYSTEMS IS IMPORTANT AS LOOfC^OF REASON 



Aohievement of a self-support and income capability: This simply 
means that you are able to earn a living for yourself* For a majority of 
people this will require that they find a job and work for a company vAxo 

will pay them a salary together with certain benefits vfeich they, will, 

award to those vAiom they wish to keep in their employment. 

For all of us cormiitted to career planning, or becatdng qualified to 
pursue a particular specialization of work, this key result area is a very 
important aspect of their lives. For some people it is the most impor- 
tant and only key result area in which they wish to excel . 

An employer anticipates that applicants for a job will bring to his 
business certain knowledge, skills and capabilities, Hiese are the appli- 
cant's assets whicfe he has for sale in temis of a price for the use of his 
time and best effoirjts. An employer expects to make a prof it from using 
an employee's time?:and skills. He will accordingly search for and hire 
employees m*io can give him this carpet it ive edge in his bifeiness. If he 
does not give, and pay for the services of , retain the best qualified 
people available, he will be forced to go out of business. Poorly quali- , 
fied orployees are as much of a liability to a conpany as inefficient or 
obsolescent equipment, poor building facilities or the high cost of capi- . 
tal. An applicant's attitudes, qualifications and physical appearance will 
be thoroughly scrutinized by a recruiter, personnel manager or the employer 
himself before he is hired. Enumerated below are a list of fifty items 
which will affect your employment. Re\d.ew them carefully and turn nega- 
tive factors into corrective or positive characteristics which you might 
inf?)rove your assets in finding a job. 
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FIFTY WAYS TO AVOID BEING HIRED 



The Placement Office of New York University lists 50 reasons that are most frequently given by employers 
for turning down job applicants. This information is based on reports from 153 cornpanies. If you're out to . 
land a job, take inventory of yourself in relation to these facts. If you still have a stretch of schooling ahead 
of you,, it will give you time to correctany negative traits that may hinder you later in getting a job or being 
proraated. As you read the reasons for rejection given below, ask yourself how you would rate yourself in 
relation to each item. 



1, 


Pnnr npr<innj»l iinnearance 




Merely shopping around 




2- 




97 


Wants job only for short time 






snpcrioniy complex, Knowiii:«aji 


1^ 
Zu. 


Little sense of humor 










Lack of knowledge of field of specialization 




voice, Qiciion, grammar 


JVi. 


Purptit*: mJilfftHpriQifin^ fnr him 




,a 


•iLfrfiLK ui planning lur Ldrccr-rauAj puipuac diiu 


11 

J 1 . 


NIn intprpst'in cnmnanv nr in inHii<5trv 






^^sals 




Emphasis on^hen he knows 






.X21CK or inieresi anu eninusidaiii -* pdsaivu. 


JO. 


Unwillingnessito go where we send him 








14 


Cynical 




f. 

VJ. 


I* aplf of Pr»nfirlpnrp nnH nnt^ nprvf >ii<;npQ<i 


35. 


Low moral standards 






ill at ea<;e 


36. 


Lazy 




7. 


Failure to participate in activites 


37. 


Intolerant, strong prejudices 




8. 


Overemphasis on money 


38. 


Narrow interests 




9. 


Poor scholastic record - Just got by 


39. 


Spends too much time at motion pictures 




10. 


Unwilling to start at the bottom - expects 


40. 


Poor handling of personal finances 






too much too soon 


41. 


No interest in community 




—11 7 


*^Makes"*^ex"Cuses~evasivenessr'hedges ''on — 


— 42r- 


""Inabilityto^take^criticism — " * 






unfavorable factors in recofd*' ■ 


43. 


Lack of appreciation of the value 


of 


12. 


Lack of tact 




experience 




13. 


Lack of maturity 


44. 


Radical ideas 




14. 


Lack of courtesy - ill mannered 


45. 


Late to interview without good reason 




15. 


Condemnation of past employers 


46. 


Never hearda)f company 




16. 


Lack of social understanding 


47.- 


Failure to express appreciation 


for 


17. 


Marked dislike for school work 




interviewer's time 




18. 


Lack of vitality 


48. 


Asks no questions about the job 




19. 


Eiails to look interviewer in the eye 


49. 


High-pressure type 




20. 


Limp; fishy handshake 


50. 


Indefinite response to questions 




21. 


Indecision 








22. 


Loafs during vacations - lakeside pleasures 








23. 


Unhappy married life 








24. 


Friction with parents 








25. 


Sloppy application blank 
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CAREER GOALS 



ArJllUOES 

AND 
INTERESTS 




K)TENTIALSFOR 
CAREER SUCCESS 




CAREER 
PLAN 




■ ■ ' ■» 



^KNOWLEDGE 



MOTIVATION 



T 



iMPtEMENTATION 



• KNOWLEDQE OF ONE S POTENTIALS IS DECISION BASE 
O MOTIVATION TO REALIZE CAPABILITIES IS COMMITMENT 

# MPLEMENTINQ LIFE/CAREER PLANS IS SELF-MANAOEMENT 



Untrained: workers entering the job market generally obtain employment 
at minimum wage levels. Special skills can demand and obtain higher wage 
scales. Salaries paid college graduates with a bachelor's degree will re- 
ceive an average income vAxich will be $750 to $1000 lower than graduates 
with a Master's degree. The cost of this additional education will be be-- 
tween $3000 and $5000. This difference of $750 to $1000 may be described 
as an expected return on the individual's investment to acquire addlti<3mal 
or specialized skills. Improvements in culpabilities will represent costs 
of time, money outlays or efforts spent in learning processes or ski] Is 
^u^quisitions. The return ori^^ investment should^^be calculated to de-* 
termine its justification and the advantages to be derived: from advance- 
ment in the job field. 



A student graduating from high school takes a job paying him $3,50 an 
hour. He is able to work 8 hours a day for five days a week and for 
50 weeks a year. What will be his annual earnings? 

A student completes four years of college and takes a management 
trainee's position at $9600 for four months. What is the difference 
in salary for this period from the high school graduate's? At the 
end of the four months the management trainee's salary is increased 
to $11,000, What will be the new difference in salary between the 
earnings on an annual basis of the high school graduate and himself ? 
What will be the return on the four years of college costs during the 
four months as a trainee and afterwards beginning at $11,000? 

A student takes a fifth year of college and earns a Master's degree. 
He earns within six nxinths after being on the job $12,000 a year as 
compared to a graduate with a bachelor's degree earning $10,000, 
What is the return on investment to the graduate earning $12,000 if 
the additional year of college work cost him $4000? 
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FIVE CAREER FIELDSIOF MAJOR INTEREST 



OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 



APTITUDES AND QUALrEICATlONS 



PRIORITY OF 
INTEREST' 



RESEARCH NEEDED 



; *Rateis high, medium, or low, 



Realization of your potentiality for growth: Growth is not merely to 
be thought of as something physical. However, this aspect of one's devel- 
opment must have flashed throu^ many muscle-bound minds vAien they read 
this head. One's potentials should also be thought of a mental and other 
personality factors as well as merely physical growth and fitness. 

One's potentials for growth will generally be most productive and 
beneficial wlien they are linked up with one's interests. On the other 
hand, one's interests are not always enough to achieve potentials for 
growth. A skilled pianist rarely achieves success and a deniand for re- 
citals if he has ten thumbs despite his interests and aspirations for be- 
coming a recognized pianist. All forms of effective growth ston from po- 
tentialities or aptitudes whether latent or recognized. 

A major benefit from successful life/ career planning is the discovery 
by the individual of his real aptitudes. In these lie the areas of one's 
potential strengths for success either in personal life or in the occupa- 
tional specialization he chooses to enter. 

Major eateries into which an individual's potentials for growth and 
development may be classified are: 

• Physical • Economic and career 

• Intellectual • Socio-political 

• Religious and philosophic e Aesthetic 

• Personality 

Growth and self -development should be conscious and directed efforts 
to improve or actxialize your potentialities and aptitudes. It has been 
said that all people are bom equal; it might be better said th at some are 
born more equally than others. People vary in their inherited potentiali- 
ties and ultimately in a wide range of their capabilities or aptitudes. 
There is an innate, latent or inherent, desire in every individual to de- 
velop hijnself and his potentialities to equal or better the preformances 
of others. 

Growth is a process. It has limits depending upon the individual. 
To a certain extent growth may be considered as irreversible. In the case" 
of aging, it is linxLted by heredity and the aging process. 

You should discover your potentials for growth as early as possible 
in life. You should also determine the degree to v\tiich yoiic potentials 
need to be developed to satisfy yourself or to equal or better those of 
other people. If you do not have the potentials for development you will 
have inherent weaknesses which will ultimately become shortcomings in a 
competitive job market or in various life activities. Developed aptitudes, 
on the other hand, become strengths or personal assets which will be de- 
sired and rewarded by employers or social groups. - 

A major emphasis in your life/career planning effort of self-analysis 
is to collect, organize and interpret data and information about yourself 
which will permit you to maximize your potentials in the form of strengths. 
Tlie realization of growth or development must stem from your potentials. 
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Four major means should be tapped in building up your data bank on your- 
self as to potentials. These include: 

• Aptitude, interests, corrpetency and othor tests 

• History of personal past perfonmnces 

• Interviews, appraisals and critiques Xnm others 

• Personal self -evaluations and analysis. 

Every person has a variety and range of aptitudes or potentials. 
These represent directions for growth. When aptitudes become linked with 
interests they represent directions of greatest potential for an indivi- 
dual's development. Particularly will this be true of occupational fields 
when supported by WDrk experiences. An analysis of one's aptitudes and in- 
terests should be followed by plans for the development of potentials ex- 
pressed as achievable objectives. 

AmrUDES REPRESENTING GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 



ArnnjDC 


INTBRBSTFACTOA 


RECOMMENDED DEVELOPMENT 













































Accomplishment of specific social responsibilities: All of iis by 
nature are gregarious or socially related beings. In order for us to as- 
sociate with other human beings we must give up a certain independence or 
freedom of action. In turn we also must be willing to assume responsibil- 
ities and contribute time, efforts and support to groups to v\*iich we are 
affiliated. Many of our services are voluntary. They are not compensated 
for as are individuals who professionally are engaged in .social service 
organizations. Responsibilities which we assume in our societal relation- 
ships will involve a purposeful change for some situation or the controlled 
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direction of activities which will result in the inpn)ved behavior oT 
others or oiu' environment. 

Three general categories are useful in helping us determine ^\4lat aro 
social responsibilities are or may be. These include: 

• Those which we must fulfill be law or social norms. 

• Those we ought to becane involved in out of love or duty. 

• Those we can assume either individually or throu^ a group 
in vdaich we become involved in voluntary services to others . 



PERSONAL SOCIAL RESPONSlBlUriES AND THEIR PRIORITIES 



SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


RATIONALE 


PRIORITY* 




Wh«< 1 muit tSo\ 








Wt>«t 1 Ihould do 


A. T 














Whtt 1 can do 









* Rat0 M Nfh. mtdium. or low. 



Sane activities we feel obligated to perform. These represent the 

* 'oughts' ' of our social responsibilit ies . For most people , however , their 
interests and oonrnitmeats will consist of parttlme, avocational services 
and the dedicated contribution of tiine without reimbursement. For many 
these voluntary activities will rate high in their priority of life ob- 
jectives. 

# Some members of service clubs have on occasion been questioned on 
their use of the very reputable service organization to obtain busi- 
ness contacts. These service relationships may be used to obtain an 
advantage over competitors* Membership becomes only a means for 
meeting people and establishing relationships to be used for business 
purposes. Such use of monbership in voluntary seivice organizations 
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is discouraged since it may destroy the effectiveness of the group's 
efforts. , t. 

Many social responsibilities may become identified with life purposes. 
For some people they can become major objectives for achievement. One's 
personal values will also strongly influence the selection and preformanco 
ol particular social responsibilities and determine an occupation in which 
social values represent an opportunity for entering a career field. 

Acquisition of abilities that are marketable or satisfy personal needs: 
broad purposes classify the general uses for which a person will seek 
education or knowledge and develop its acquisition into skillful applica- 
tions. It makes the individual a specialist or someone above the average. 
Purposes of learning and skills are to: 

• Satisfy or meet the particular non-career wants or needs of 
a person. 

• Improve qualifications for entry or advancement in a compe- 
titive job market. 

The capability for becoming self-supporting has been described as a 
very important key result area in every person's life. However, not all 
knowledge or skills needed or sought by an individual are necessarily job 
related. Without question qualifications for a career choice rank high on 
almost everyone's list. 

Every individual acquires interests at a very early age. Some of these 
survive and remain with him for a long time. As a person matures some in- 
terests fade away and disappear. They are generally replaced with more 
enduring non- vocational fields of enjoyment. Full satisfaction from these 
areas of personal activities can generally be achieved only by obtaining 
more knowledge about them or from skills developed in their practice or 
use. Years in college or continuing education should not be exclusively 
devoted to entering or advancement in a particular occupational field. 

_^J^cation sh^^^^ at developing youi'self - as- a complete or - 

mole person in terms of satisfying your non-career needs. 

After the young adult completes his first cycle or go-around of life 
and career planning he should have detailed educational action plans for 
his carrer as well as non-career objectives. Career objectives should be 
concerned with the recognition of the person's aptitudes which are capa- 
ble of being developed into knowledge and skills having a value in the 
marketplace. Non-career objectives should be aimed at finding out and 
cultivating important interests which will become a source of enjoyment 
and relaJQtion. Like all analyses in life and career planning it is ad- 
.vantageous to write out and describe those abilities and skills which you 
have and which are to be acquired. 

Obtaining a demand for your assets in the job market: Upon finishing 
your education and starting to look for work, you are very much in a posi- 
tion of a marketing manager who has to sell a product. You must bring this 
new product, yourself, to the attention of prospective buyers. Having a 
post-secondary education, it is assumed that you have acquired certain 
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CARKER AND NON CARHLR INVENTORY OF ABILITIES AND SKILLS 



ABILITIES AND SKILLS ALREADY ACQUIRED 

Which meet personal needs 



Which have an income or earning capability 



ABILITIES AND SKILLS TO BE ACQUIRED 
Which will satisfy future personal and non-career needs 



Which are required for my incoTr* ability 
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loiowUKlge, iibjiitiew and skills which will bo of interest to iit5)l()y<M\s ;ind 
hjivG a market demand. 



CAREER GOALS 



APTrlUDES 

AND 
INTERESTS 



I 



POTENTIALS FOR 
CAAEEn SUCCESS 



CAAEEn 
PLAN 



KNOWIEDGE 



•MOTIVATION 



T 



IMPLEMENTATION 



• KNOWLCOQE OP ONE S POTCMTIALS IS DECISION BASE 

• MOTIVATION TO REALISE CAPABILITIES IS COMMITMENT 

• WPLCMENTINQ LIPE/CAREER PLANS IS SELP^ANAQEMCNT 



In any oversupplied job nuurket or a field glutted with an excessive 
niunber of new and old products, competition may be expected to be fierce. 
It is therefore inportant that you will have developed aptitudes or ac- 
quired an educational background which will make your performances above 
average in certain skill areas. These represent your assets. They will 
be hired by enployers who weigh the skills and competencies of enployees 
in a cat^ory or audit as he will his financial resoiirces, plant equip- 
ment, proprietary processes and physical faciliti?::':?. People and their 
skills are audited by an employer as a valuable form of company's assets. 

In a tight labor market, a graduate is inclined to take whatever job 
offer he receives. He considers himself lucky in being able to obtain 
almost any kind of work so long as it is in the general field of his oc- 

^cupational choice. There- is. .nothing wrong with-this- so long -as- h 

opportunity for working himself up a career ladder and advancement is opeii 
to him. 

It is much more desirable, however, to have searched out employers 
for whom you would lil<e to work and intensively market yourself to them. 
You should be in a position of choosing whom you want to work for rather 
than siiriply be chosen by an employer v/han you may probably leave after 
acquiring some experience. 

Any good rhktch between an employer and a job applicant will also in- 
clude an evaluation by the applicant of the conpany offering him a job. 
Will he find the conditions of errployment, opportunities for training and 
advancement, and the type of work which he will be assigned as meeting his 
expectations? A year's planning ahead and the carrying out of a strategic 
action plan for entry into a job field is r ecorrmended . It will usually 
lead to a choice of options before final acceptance of a job. 

It is presuned that upon your entry into the job market and after 
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having made a substantial investment in your ^'product development^' through 
education and work experiences, that you will have acquired certain per-- 
sonal assets which an eTT)loyer will want. There will probably be as many 
as a hundred or more applicants for the better jobs you apply for. It ac- 
cordingly becomes necessary for you to present yourself and your assets 
for the position in the most favorable light possible. 

OBTAIN A DEMAND FOR PERSONAL ASSETS IN THE JOB MARKET 



• UIPtOYCflft ONLY INTCREaTED IN YOUR tTRENQTHS 

• YOU WIU NOT DC EMPLOYED FOR YOUR WEAKNCaSCf 

• YOUR CAPABILITIES MUST EARN PROFITS FOR EMPLOYER 

• YOUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE QUALIFYING POR A CARHR 

• MEANS POR ENTRY INTO JOB MARKET ARE STRATEOlEe 

• CREATING A DEMAND FOR YOURSELF RESULTS FROM, . . 

• A PLANNED DEVELOPMENT OF YOUR POTENTIALS 

• PURSUING A STRATEGIC PUAN TO MARKST YOUR ASSETS 



Many excellent products have failed in sales because they have not 
been marketed effectively. This may be equally true of unsuccessful ap- 
plicants in the job market. Unless a person presents or sells hiinself to 
an enployer for vAxxn he would like to work in a way that makes him appear 
as a potential asset to the company, it is not likely that he will get the 
job he applies for. 

The planning span for your self-marketing effort will generally run 
from six months to a year. Major features of this plan should include: 



m Knowledge of the specific type of work for M^ich application will be 
made 

m Propsective errployers in the area for whom you would like to work 

• Lists prepared/ contacts made and interviews held v^ere possible 

• Information collected and studied about each enployer 

• Rnployers rated .by priority for vAicm you would like to work 

m Preparation of a carefully prepared resume 

• Mailed or personally presented to prospective employers 

• Follow-up as may appropriately be advisable 

9 In interviews remember or keep in perspective that... 

• You will be employed for assets or qualities you bring to the job 

• Your skills can be improved and that you seek this improvement 

• With the right employer your association will be long-term 
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OBTAINING A DEMAND FOR PERSONAL ASSETS IN THE JOB MARKET 



CONTINUING 
OBJECTIVE 

TO CMbATE A PHOMOIlONAL CAMPAIGN FOn MY ENTRY INTO THE JOB 
MARKET WHICH WILL INTEMEST POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS IN MY 
QUALIFICATIONS AND RESULT IN MY OBTAINING A JOB JN 
FURNITURES SALES BASED UPON MY EDUCATION IN HOME 
ECONOMICS, OFFICE AND HOME FURNISHINGS. 



specinc 

OBJECTIVE 

TO PREPARE A LIST OF FIVE POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS WHO OFFER A 

SALES TRAINING PROGRAM BY TO WHOM I WILL MAIL A 

RESUME ON.^ INTERVIEWS WITH THESE COMPANIES WILL BE 

COMPLETED FROM Xa I WOULD ANTICIPATE BEING 

EMPLOYED BY 

PRIORITY 



RATIONALE 

I AM INTERESTED IN BECOMING A SALESWOMAN FOR A FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. I HAVE WORKED FOR TWO SUMMERS IN 
THEIR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENTS. I AM ALSO INTERESTED IN 
RELOCATING TO ANOTHER PART OF THE COUNTRY. AS A WOMAN I 
FEEL THAT THIS EMPLOYMENT FIELD OFFERS ME CONSIDERABLE 
OPPORTUNITIES. I BELIEVE THAT I SHOULD SELECT MY EMPLOYER 
RATHER THAN HAVE HIM SIMPLY SELECT ME IF I PFiOMOTE MY 
QUALIFICATIONS EFFECTIVELY. 



Achievement of a self -management capability: This ability can help 
you shape your future., Very little, however, has been written on the art 
of self-nianagenient. Management, both as a science and art, has been stud- 
ied intensively by executives and administrators in every form of organiza 
tion. The concept of applying the functions of management • as practiced by 

fessional fcx:)tball team to one*s life and pursuit of a career may be new 
to some people/ 

Management is generally thought of as controlling the behavior of 
others. It is not generally considered as being a combination of art and 
science to inprove one's own behavior. Controlled personal behavior, 
aimed at achieving desired results frcm objectives in key result or per- 
formance areas important to you, differs very little f rom managanent 
practices in business, government and non-profit organizations. 

Effective management is primarily concerned with the accorrplishment 
of objectives. Objectives represent the achievement of results \^ich are 
necessary or desirable for the well being of a group of people (company 
or non-profit organization) or one's self. Management must be purposeful. 
An individual without goals is unable to manage himself except by on-the- 
spot decisions to solve immediate problem situations. Achieving results 
over any longer- tenti, however, is only accomplished through effective 
selfHTianagement. Every individual is deeply concerned with achieving 
certain successes in life. These must satisfy his needs and realize the 
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image of v^at he wants to become. 

SelfHDanagement does not mean laying out life and career plans with 
objectives wrked out in detail .for many yeai's into the future. No one 
can do that. The world changes much too fast. A person must resmin ca- 
. pable of changing his directions as the world changes about him. Planning 

DEFINITION OP SRLF-MANAGEMENT 



l.r MAMAr.t'MENT IS THE OmECTlON Of A PERSON'S TOTAL RESOURCtS INTO 
A PYNAMIC AND ORGANI^ED PATTERN WHICH ATTAINS HIS OBJECTIVES ANO 
nt SUITS IN HIS SATISFACTI.ONS ANO HAPPINESS 



SELF-MANAGEWENT IS ACCOMPLISHED BY. . . 

# PLANNING OBJECTIVES FOR ACHIEVING SPECIFIC RESULTS 

# UTILIZING RESOURCES TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 

# CREATING STRATEGIC ACTION PLANS FOR OBJECTIVES 
0 CONTROLLING ACTION PLANS TO ACCOMPLISH RESULTS 



should result in premises for deciding how to use your time, aptitudes, 
money, interests, abilities and allocating them for most effectively ac- 
hieving goals you set for yourself. It represents a constant process of 
making new action plans. 



Unless a person succeeds in the selfnmnagement of forces within him- 
self and those forces in his environment which he can control, it will not 
be possible for him to take purposeful directions in a rational manner. 
The ability to organize one's resources and to put them to work for ac- 
conplishing results from one's plans is the primary task of self-manage- 
ment. Objectives are of little value unless their achievements are ac- 
conpanied by happiness and satisfactions. People with a capability of 
self-managemerit are always happy and satisfied. 

Self-managanent may be broken down^ into four primary functions: 

• Pl^tnning : The selection of realistic means to achieve desirable 
objectives in the light of anticipated events and influences, 

• . Organizing : Developing, structuring and distributing one's per- 

sonal resources into effective purposeful strategic action plans 
so as to coordinate and control the achievement of life and career 
purposes. 

• Implementing : Carrying out, through motivation, of optiml action 
plans, prograjns and projects which dynamically translate life/career 
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plans into required behavior for achieving- results from a person's 
objectives. 

Controlling: ^Sonitoring techniques and procedures wiilch generally 
specify policies, costs, tlnje schedules and performance standards 
which (1) measure implementing progress towiird achievement oC 
specific objectives, (2) determine that anticipated results? 
follow from carrying out plans, and (3) signal an individual 
when deviations from strategic action plans require correction . 

WAYS MO MEANS TO IMPROVE MY SELF^MANAGEMENT CAPABILmES 



PLANNING MY LIFE AND CAREER 



0RGANI2INQ MY RESOURCES 



ACTUATING AND IMPLEMENTING MY PLANS 



CONTROLLING BEHAVIOR NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE PLANS 



Self-managernent may also be described as a means for making things 
happen. This capability represents a person's control over the process 
of change. It recognizes, however, that many situations are entirely out- 
side of a person's capability for their control. Self-managemant for some 
people, unfortunately, may sinply be an attitude of sinply reacting to 
changes occurring about them. It is passive and has been described as 
''selfHnanagement by crisis /J 

Self-managarient is primarily concerned with the optimal vise of a per- 
son's resources.' Its development represents a certain capability acquired 
for controlling performances in various aspects of one ' s lif e . Capabili- 
ties required for self nrnanagement in one's life or career may be classified 
in three general categories: 

• Conceptual capabilities : These consist of the rational abilities 
of a person to perceive and liave insight into the complexities of 
"self,'' set up objectives and maximize the utilization and develop- 
ment of his personal strengths. 



• Behavioral cap abilities: These may be internal .self-controls or re- 
lated to the individual's actions with other people. They axe gen- 
erally considered as abilities for participatively working with and 
through people, utilizing motivation and one's capacity for leader- 
ship to achieve specific objectives through social or occupational 
relationships . 

• Technica l capabilities : These are personal abilities to apply spe- 
cialized skills for carrying out specific action plans essential to 
realizing life and career successes, in key result areas essential to 
a person's happiness and satisfactions. 

SelfHTianagement is a rational art. It is based upon knowledge and 
controls which are organized into cause and effect relationships. It may 
not be thoroughly understood as representing laws of behavior in terms of 
action and reaction. It nonetheless provides an explanation for the ac- 
countability of a person stemiing from his self nnanagement capability. 

. Acquisition of. positive attitudes and inotivational forces: *'I can^t 
do it/', ^'I didn't really put my best efforts into it/' "I could have done 
better if I had wanted to," "It wasn't important anyway, so why should I 
have done any better." You have heard these excuses many times from many 
people. We are all guilty of than in one way or another in things we do. 

Many people have a real problem in getting off their dead-centers and 
moving purposefully towards desired results from activities for which they 
are responsible. 

This drive, feeling, can-do attitude of people for moving purposeful- 
ly towards desired levels of performance and aQComplishments represents a 
very critical key result area. Many individtials pui'sue a day-to-day rou- 
tine of activities in which just get them by. They are regarded by others 
as sin^Jly average or ordinary people. There is little in their behavior 
vdiich^^^^^^ 

are simply average people. However, there are some particiiiar ways in 
which every person is capable of doing some things better than others. 

ACQUISITION OF POSITIVE ATTITUDES AiviD MOTIVATIONAL FORCES 



9 HOW MANY TIMES HAVE YOU HEARD? 

*M CAN T CHANGE BECAUSE I HAVE NO WlU POWER! " 

EVERYONE WANTS TO DO WHAT HE FEELS HE CAN DO BEST. . . 
• ACHIEVE SUPERIOR PERFORMANCES IN CERTAIN SKILLS 
R/1QTIVAT10N AND DRIVE ARE FORCES DERIVED FROM SUCCESS 
SATISFACTIONS FROM ACCOMPLISHMENTS RESULT IN POSITIVE ATTITUDES 
9 POSITIVE ATTITUDES AND MOTIVATION ARE OAUSHS FOR CHANGE 
o UNDESIRABLE ATTITUDES AND HABHS. R£8ULT FROM FAILURES 



• 



The attitude of sinply getting by easily becomes a habit. The urge 
in a person to do something better than others may be lost. They can lose 
the desire to excel in some field of knowledge, mental ability or manual 
skill. Too many students expend just enough effort to get through either 
high school or college. If ^.they fall short in their efforts for achieve- 
ment, teachers will generally push then through just to get rid of than 
and good riddance it is. Peter Drucker, a well-known management consul- 
tant, has said that only about ten percent of any group is responsible for 
ninety percent of the results. This is also probably true in our educa- 
tional institutions vtoere only about tea percent of the students are mo- 
tivated to excel, acquire skills and enter managerial levels where they 
will represent about ten percent of the labor force. 

Rising within a person, and not from outside him, are certain corrpel- 
ling forces to take actions and make accongDlishments which meet his needs 
or wants. Both motivations and positive attitudes are abstract, intangible 
and very difficult to understand forces within ourselves. Yet they are the 
major causes for -the greatest accoirplishments in the world's literatures, 
scientific discoveries, business, art, sculpture and music. Many young 
adults either in their studies or work outperform others because of their 
motivations even though they may be rated as only average in intelligence 
or learning ability. 

Applicants for jobs, particularly those leading to responsible and 
authoritative positions, are always being looked for by recruiters in terms 
of their motivational forces and positive, can-do attitudes. Leadership 
itself has its roots deeply sunk in the personality factor of motivation. 
Persons with this attribute must keep accanplishing new records. As they 
achieve one goal, their level of anibitibh' and aspiration Hse^^ 
goals. One success becomes a challenge for greater successes. Motivation- 
al forces may become so overpowering that leaders find themselves working 
harder to satisfy their inner drives than for external benefits, recogni- 
tion or rewards. 

There are various qualities v^ich characterize the motivated person. 
First of all he must excel, be above average, recognized and be success- 
ful. However, there are other factors which should complete the picture 
of the motivated individual. These include: 

• A realistic knowledge and understanding of hijnself 

# A positive feeling of being able to win, confident and self -trusting 

# Happiness becomes the ultimate measure of his successes 

• Conrpassion for one's self and others 

Positive strong attitudes should be encouraged in all of us for doing 
those things well \\^ich stem from our aptitud^ and may be developed into 
specialized skills. Motivations, to a certain extent, are the result of 
doing these things well. We wish to repeat the experience of being excep- 
tional. , A wide range of motivations may be developed out of successful, 
repetitive situations and the iripacts they have on our satisfactions, in- 
creasing of our interests^and fulfillment of needs. ' 

Development of an innovative capability: - To strive for the development 
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of a creative capability as an achievable objective may be futile for most 
of us. However, all of us can and should be expected to develop an innova-- 
tive ability for doing things differently or better than they have been 
done in the past or by others. 

Innovation is pervasively concerned with any new or iinproved form or 
means by \vl:iich a person may increase the quality or quantity of his per- 
formances. It is eagerly looked for by errployers and is amply rewarded. • 
It is the means which he uses in his business to outperform his ccxipetitors, 
develop a better product, obtain a larger share of a market and realize in- 
creased earnings. 

As individuals concerned with our own growth it may frequently be re-- 
garded as including the development of new skills or aptitudes. It is a 
form of self -actualization. More broadly considered, innovation may be 
applied to any improvements which are made to happen within a person him- 
self or factors in the environment over vtiich a person may exercise control. 
Generally speaking innovation is an attitudinal quality of self -manag^nent . 

The quality of innovation in a person recognizes that one's resources 
must be committed in new ways and as advantageously or beneficially as pos- 
sible to risk taking situations. Tomorrow will be different from today's 
situations. The future is uncertain. Effective strategic action plans we 
adopt to achieve future objectives must be new and different. Corrmitments 
of our current personal resources must be made to expectations. Innovations 
represent risk-taking action plans to cope with the process of change in 
utilizing our resources to their greatest advantage. 

Strong self-managanent is needed by a person to guide himself between 
a route which tries to be 100 percent free frcxn mistakes and a course of 
calculated risks where liabilities of change are equated with risk of op- 
portunities. 

Imagination can be either an asset or liability to any person. If 
cell " 
sonal strength. If uncontrolled and occupied with mere wishful self-^glori- 
fication it can easily degenerate iiito fantajsies. . Some people, if they 
peimit this later indulgence to dominate their irriaiginative capability, will 
begin to live in a ^Morld of unrealities. However, , Imagination + intelli- 
gence = creativity or a least innovation . 

People tend to feel and act in the way they imagine or believe them- 
selves to be or able to become. Imagination provides the capability for 
a person to . set goals for himself and to envision various roles for him- 
self in life and the career he wants for himself. Imagination has been de-- 
scribed as the capability of creating mental future pictures of yourself , 
others and the relationships between things. The innovative factor in 
planning must frequently draw upon the powers of the imagination. The en- 
tire human physical organism is a complex servo-mechanism. It automatical-- 
ly adjusts itself to seeking goals or objectives by the application of feed- 
back data and information which is acquired about one's self. Imagination 
fits this information together in new and different patterns. 
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HOW CAN 1 DO THINGS BCTTBR. DIFFERENTLY AND MOPE BENEFICIALLY THAN IN THE PAST 



CRmCAL LIFE/CABEEfl PERFORMANCES 


INNOVATIVE MEANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 






^ ^ 

















One's imagination must be coupled with rationality. The purpose of 
innovation is the creation of new ideas or rational concepts. Every per- 
son is concerned with his improvement . Many of these improvements will be 
aimed at strengthening existing skills, developing latent aptitudes or 
changing what are 'T3ad'' to "good** habits or patterns of behavior. Everyone 
should single out particular ways of how he acts or behaves and analyze 
them to determine how he may improve or change them. 

In doing things better, an individual is frequently stimulated to do 
them in ways that they were not done before. He becomes creative in the 
means used to cause events to happen at savings in labor, time, costs, and 
with a maximum of results from his performances. 

The innovative capability of a person is a direct reflection of his 
rational and imaginative qualities. It provides the drive to do things 
differently. It should have beneficial and positive results. It is a very 
precious quality which a person can use to make life intensely interesting. 
It is an asset which every employer seeks in a job applicant. 



Evaluating one's strengths and weaknesses: You need scxne sort of bal- 
ance sheet on your particular assets and liabilities, strengths and weak- 
nesses, if you are to manage both your life and career effectively. You 
must put your assets to work for you to maximize the benefits you can earn 
from the proper application of your strengths. 



PLANNING DECISIONS SHOULD BH MADE FROM BASIS OP STRENGTHS NOT WEAKNESSES 



DECISION TO 
MAKKfiPECIFIC 
CHANGES 



CAUSE 



STR6NGTHS 



INFORMATION BASE 
PERSONALiTY FACTORS 
« AfTITUOei 



EFFECT 




0EHAV(OR 
REQUIRED TO 
ACHIEVE RESULT 



Decision nriAJcing Tur the achieveinenc of thv mmi 
advanUjeoui and bcncHciaJ of resulu frum aciicms 
uVcn must be prcmiscj upun in informational 
bate of variuus cnni^ccjucncei of cvcnu ur 
iltujiions a person causes In happen. Effecti or 
cooscqucnccs tu decisions havt a hixtKr 



probability of iKxurence when they ulrm from a 
person's slrcnKtlts. A person '> nw)or <<h)CL'livt.'i in 
life should he Mippitrlcd hy cnmhinutinns u| 
Various iircngth^ rn his pcrvtnalily. dcvclnpi'J ui 
putcntial apitiudcs and duniinjni tntcretti. 



A selfMnanagement capability begins with building up a balance sheet 
on your strengths and weaknesses on your resoxarces. ITie&a will be applied 
in planninj^ imd accomplishing objectives in your various life activities. 
Goals will not be reached, except through chance, unless a person knows 
what his strengths are and applies them to work towards his objectives. ^ 

Information and evaluations of one*s personal resources should be 
organized, classified and made applicable in a form that makes them usable 
for planning purposes. These may be put in tabular forms or even be de- 
scribed in charts and graphs. As such they will begin to assume a quan- 
titative value or be described as strengths or resovirces which are average, 
above or below average for others in your peer or career group. They be- 
come valuable to you as measurements of particular strengths required in 
action plans required for objectives you set. 

The entire process of self -analysis may be described as being aimed 
at determining your various strengths. Some sort of comparative measiu:e 
should then be used to define or quantify, if this is possible, your per- 
sonality attributes, aptitudes and interests. Obtaining a self -concept as 
to the kind and degree of yoior, personal resources malces it possible for you 
to conpare them to the same qualities in other people, particularly in an 
occupational group which you are thinking of entering. 

Steps in making an audit of your personal resovirces include: 
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• Determine and understand what you are specilically trying to analyx^? 
about yourself whether it be a test, the test questions themselvos, 
subject matter of an evaluation interview or an introspective study 
you itro niaJ^ini-': of yourself, 

• Think over, analyze and interpret the answers you've given on your- 
self or appraisals others have made of you. Do they truly supply 
the facts about yourself as you see them? How average or vAmt 
variations from the average do you see in your personality and 
other qualities? 

m Discuss questions on yourself with respected advisors and amend 
answers on your personal strengths and weaJknesses as you have 
seen then. 

• Surmiarize conclusions on your various personal resources in major 
categories or classifications with some sort of quantitative eval- • 
uation* This rating should provide you with an initial picture of 
your strengths and weaknesses. It should also provide you with di-- 
rections to be taken for your resources development. 

It will generally be agreed that resources consist of certain quali- 
ties or characteristics of the personality vAilch might be classified as 
internal or particular to a person as a unique human being. Other re- 
sources which he possesses may result from the external environment from 
which he has or may sometime in the future acquire advantages. Each oC 
these major categories will have many minor subdivisions. External re- 
sources in terms of money, available time, friends, potential job markets 
or educational facilities for acquiring new knowledge or additional skills 
are more familiar to most people than their internal qualities. 

Anyone engaged in life/career planning should acquire a knowledge of 
his behavioral characteristics as they are and their potential for be- 
cgning^ mjei^ and . describe -these . qualities , . ~ 

(b) significance of these characteristics or qualities in their own be- 
havior and. the need for change, (c) limitations, or potentiality for change 
of these internal qualities or personal attributes, and (d) acquiring some 
comparative measurement of these characteristics for purpose of change, 
inprovement or meeting competitive situations in any of life's activities. 
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MY ATTITUDES AND MOTIVES FOR ACHIEVEMENT 



Ut five positive attitudes or motivationai forces I liave for doing better tlian other negative force that reduces the positive results desired from my 
' average or excelling in various areas of my aptitudes, Mi and interests, attitudes and motives for achievement. What corrective actions can I talce to 
Opposite each attitude or motive indicate any limiting restraint, habit or maximize my motivational forces? . 



POSITIVE AHITUDES AND lyiOTIVES' , 


RESTRAINING FACTORS OR INFLUENCES 


CORRECTIVE ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN 














... 



















EVALUATION AND APPRAISAL OF YOUR PERSONAL STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
INDICATE AFTER EACH INDIVIDUAL FACTOR A PLUS (+) OR (•) as an which your feel are or may in the future be important to you and rate them 
estimation of your particular strength and weakness. If an individual factor is accordingly, Recommend how your strongths may beutilized for advantages 
parlicularly significant to your life/career plans or development indicate the and benefits in your planning and improved upon. Also recommend how y 
magnitude of miportance by more than one + or -.Include additional factors shortcomings or weaknesses may be minimized, corrected, 
reduced. 



our 
overcome or 



01 



FAaOR 



; ERIC 



FfrOPOSED MAXIMIZATION OR. 
MINIMIZATION OF FAaOR ' 



: ;..■„'.. ■J.ij.i. 



CAREER AND NON CAREER INVENTORY OF ABILITIES AND SKILLS 



ABILITIES AND SKILLS ALREADY ACQUIRED 

Which meet personal needs 



Which have an income or earning capability 



ABILITIES AND SKILLS TO BE ACQUIRED 
Which will satisfy future personal and non-career needs 



Which are required for my income capability 
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TRiALBALANCEONMVSTRENCTHSANDffEAKNESSES • 
(ASSETS ilNDLUBILnHS) 



WHAT 1 AM OR WHAT 1 HAVE 


WHAT 1 AM NOT AND POfTT HAVE 
(CUI^RENT/CHSOMUIABILmEi) 


WHAT 1 WANT TO BECOME AND HAVE ' 
|FUTUllEtTl|EN4THSM0C0IIRECTEDmA|(IIEtUSl 




INTERNAL UA8IUTIES 


FUTUBE INTERNAL Ajsns OR STREWTHS 
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EKTC'^iNAl LIABILITIES 


FUTURE EXTERNAL ASSETS OR STRENGTHS 
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OBJECTIVE SETTING FOR SELF-MANAGEMENT 



We ccxmionly use the term objective or goal. It r^resents a needed 
or future state of our being or certain accorrplishments inportant to us. 
An objective is set for achievement within a specific period of time, to-^ 
morrow, in several months or in two, five or more, years, Settijog nieanitig-- . 
ful objectives may at first be confusing to a person/ In the initial phase 
of planning over 60 percent of a group in life/career plaimihg^^m^^ 
the primary objectives of their lives and careers as being: (a) living 
the life they want, (b) being able to earn a living (in nt>st cases defined 
in lincertain terms), (c) obtaining and holding a position in the job mar- 
ket, and (d) furthering their education. 

PLANNING CONE OF LSFE/CAREER OBJECTtVBS 




These descriptions of objectives do not go beyond the general aid un- 
iversal use of the term to define acconrplishments in terms of concrete 
and specific results. They are- largely expressions of ongoing or general 
intent. This is not enough. It is desirable to define and use the term 
"objective'' so that it will have a connmon meaning for anyone using it: 

• Continuing objective: This term expresses the qualitative or quan-- 
titative specifications of ongoing standards of a person's total 
performance wliich embody underlying and undeviating intents, 

• SelfHmnagement by objectives: The measurement of one's perfor- 
mances by the scheduled and effective achievement of specifically 

^ stated and quantified objectives. 

• T^uority of objectives: 'l\xe ranking or hierarchy oT objectives 
in a sequence of importance for particulai' tispects of personal 
planning. 
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specific objectives: These are quantitatively, or numerically ex- 
pressed values of explicitly defined personal purposes for accomp- 
lishment by a definite time with limited expenditures of time and 
money . 



DEVELOPING STATEMENTS OF PERSONAL OBJECTIVES 

0 ODJECWES INITIALLY ARE QUALITATIVE STATEMENTS OF INTENT 

• GENERAL STATEMENTS OF PURPOSE _ INDEFINITE, HAZY 

• LACK QUANTIFICATION FOR MEASUREMENT 

• BECOME DASES FOR CREATING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

O SPECIFIC OBJECTS REPRESENT CONCRETE RESULTS TO BE ACHIEVED 

• REQUIRE STRENGTHS FROM YOUR RSSOUBCES 

• MEASURABLE BY OUTPUTS FOR DESIRED CHANGE 



• TO BE REALIZED BY SCHEDULED DATE, COSTS AND EFFORTS 

• SUPPORTED BY STRATEGIC ACTIOH PLANS AND CONTROLS 



We should be prijtarily concerned with accomplishing specific objec- 
tives. General objectives are generally so vague that they are meaning- 
less. They have sometimes been described as feelings on "notherhdod and 
sin/' Since each of us differs from eveiyone else in the wrld, we should 
look at: 

• What -a- persoa can actually do? ■ -Raising this ^questi.on^ involved^ an 
evaluation of one's particular strengths and weaknesses, future 
threats and opportunities in the job market, a clarification of 
individual needs or special problems. It also examines and asks 
for a description of a person *s particular resources, special 
skills or technologies, and provides an analysis of the charac- 
teristics which make a person unique and different from other 
people. An estimation of his capacity to handle necessary risks 
to enter into and take advantage of opportunities in a particular 
job market must also be appraised. 

What a person might do? Answers to this question calls for a per- 
son becaning acquainted with a reasonable number of occupational 
fields which he might qualify to enter; becoming aware of the 
changes which will occur in these occupations; vulnerabilities 
within the environment of the job fields; threats or dangers vs. 
opportunities or challenges; and an indepth understanding to the 
particulttr cai-eer field he proposes to enter. 

What the persrm as a unique being wants to become? Answers to 
this question represent the thrust of direction u^iich is dictated 
by a porson^s value system, aspirations, ambitions and ideals of 
self-nianagement. it represents the response to \vtiat a person would 
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like to become in terms of his life mission, inccxne, savings to be 
accumulated in his lifetime, skills, the education whicih he wishes 
to obtain, satisfactions lio will reali?x* in a particular job field, 
bec(xning a loader vs. i\ follower, and the achievement of various 
qualities or activity goals at different stages of his life. 

• What a person should or must do? Every person is limited to sonie 
degree by constraints set by society, the job market or self-irth- 
posed policies which will influence his choicie of directions and 
the decisions he will make in following a particular route of de- 
velopment. Oftentixnes the formulation of an objective may involve 
social or ethical considerations as well as satisfying a person* s 
particular aspirations, capabilities or desires, 

• What a person finally decides to do? This decision point pr deter- 
mination of direction is arrived at in the life/career pli?^ 
process as an ob j ect i ve .Its accorpl ishment should repre the 
greatest possible benefit to- the indivtdiml, ^Its ax^^ 

receive his entire attention and efforts in strategic^^^ 

if the specific objective is critical to.; ^t^^ 

career plan. Objectives for one person my be 

sible or completely undesirable for another person. Each person 

must create his own body of objectives which; fit his particular 

capabilities and life purposes. 

General c jjectives must be reduced to specific goals and '^yardsticks** 
determined for measuring a person's progress in achieving- them. Controls 
will be required for their accomplishment in terms of When? TOiere? How 
Much? and How? Broad, general objective statements siiffer from the short 
coming of not being expressed in terms of pre«ieteimnable desired results; 
They may also lack iJiTplementing c^ 

definite results in terms of satisfactions and rewm*ds for work well done. 
Standards must be built into objectives so that a person can measure to 
wliat extent and how well he acconrplishes the magnitude of perfortrmices 
built into an objective. 

CREATING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES MEASURABLE FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT 



CONTINUING OR 


^ 


QUALITATIVE 




OBJECTIVE 





SPECIFIC OR 
QUANTIATIVE 
OBJECTIVE 



• GENERAL STATEMENT 
OF ONGOING INTENT 

• INDEFINITE AS TO 
REQUIRED RESULTS 

m SUPPORTED ONLY BY 
GENERAL STRATEGY 

• NOT MEASURABLE AS TO 
SPECIFIC RESULTS 
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• REALIZED THROUGH 
ALLOCATED RESOURCES 

• HAVE DUE DATES FOR 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

O GIVEN PRIORITY FOR 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

• RESULTS DEFINED IN 
MEASURABLE UNITS 
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Ctojectlves generally should be few in nuntoer- However, they should 
also represent the hard core of fundaiDental purposes which a person has 
finally agreed within hiroself are essential to success in his definition of 
life mission and directions to be taken for career purposes and personal 
growth. Fanning out frcm a person *s definition of his life mission and 
the first level of long-i^ge objectives are multiple layers of means or 
strategic action plans. These represent the ways an individual proposed 
to achieve major life and career purposes • These represent key result 
areas required for success in the many facts of activities, occupations 
and use of leisure time. 

All people have objectives. Generally they are unwritten and often- 
times only informal expressions of continuing goals which they would like 
to achieve. These purposes underlie practices of selfwnanagOTent as people 
WDuld like to see themselves achieve or become. An objective accordingly 
becomes a planned, needed result which an individual expressly wishes to 
achieve. When it is reduced to a L.-..ie, cost and self -management responsi- 
bility it becomes a specific objective. It becanes a person's standard 
for performance and achievtrnp^^t. 

Specific objectives should be fonnulated to results required 

for those successes which a person feels he should achieve in life. Ini- 
tially they may tend to be concentrated in the area of getting a job and 
earning a salary. A statement, definition or understanding of life mis- 
sion is generally bypassed. 

The creation of a body of personal and self -management objectives 
does not result fron a one-time effort in life/career planning. It will 
involve years of planning efforts by a person before a realizable, working 
body of objectives is evolved. They eventually should become achievement 
goals for all aspects of a person's life — occupational, leisure time, 
marriage, family relationships-^ or any activities he enters. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONAL STRATEGIES 



DESIRABLE 



UNDESIRABLE 



• WITHIN AVAILABLE RESOURCES 



• HIGH RISK TO MISUSE OF RESOURCES 



• REASONABLE RISK-TAKING 



• LACK OF ALTERNATIVES FOR CHOICE 



• FULL UTILIZATION OF RESOURCE 



• POOR MOTIVATION TO CAHRY 
OUT ACTION PLANS 



• CONSISTENT WITH OTHER 
STRATEGIES 



• DO NOT MAXIMIZE RESULTS SOUGHT 



• POSSESS SYNERGISTIC EFFECT 



• LACK STANDARDS FOR PERFORMANCE 
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Objectives may be classified according to the categories of the key 
result areas. ITiese may be reordered or modified to meet the particular 
requirements of the individual's fulfilling his life mission and the range 
of purposes and their priorities which he wishes to follow in his practice 
of sel r-HTianagement . These include: 

Objectiye(53) representing a clearly thouf:^htout and defined life 
mission 

Objective(s) to achieve a capability for self-support, income 
and profit 

Objective(s) for the development of the total (body, mind, per- 
sonality) potentiality for growth 

Objective(s) for the performance of recognized and specific 
social responsibilities 

Objective(s) to acquire more knowledge or iirproved skills that 
are marketable or satisfy personal needs 

Objective(s) to result in a demand for a person's assets in the 
job market 

Objective(s) to achieve cui ability for self-management. 

Objective(s) to acquire iDOsitive attitudes and mf:)tivational forces 

Objective(s) to improve one's capacity for creativity and innova- 
tive skills 

. Objectives formulated for p^ achievaiient and improved selT- 

rnanagement represent directions in which a person wishes to go. Once a 
person's objectives have been thoroughly analyzed and decided upon they 
should; (a) instill unity of piopose into all his activities and life as 
a whole, (b) increase his motivation for selfnuanagement , (c) place en- 
phasis in activities upon results and standards of performance, (d) pro- 
vide premises for problem solving, decision-mking and implementing actions 
required throughout one's life time, (e) improve coordination and balance 
between various parts or facets of a person's total life activities, (f ) 
improve a person's capability for conmunicating reasons for his behavior 
to others as may be required, (g) demand a categorical or imperative ef- 
fort for results through sel r--manag€JT)ent , and (i) establish a basis for a 
person's measuring the results of his performances in self-management. 

It is desirable to distinguish certain criteria that are essential 
from those that are desiraule attributes of objectives: E ssential criteria 
Ca) Are they feasible (can they be accomplished)? (b) Are they~^ suitable 
(will they take you in the direction you want to go)? (c) Are they, valu- 
able (are they worth the price you are going to have to pay for their re- 
sults)? (d) Are they achievable (Is the objective practical and within 
yoiu- ability to achieve it)? Desirable criteria — (a) Are the objectives 
adaptable (may they be amended, changed and sufficiently flexible to handle 
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changes of direction in a person *s life or in coping with a rapidly chan^^- 
ing environment)? (b) Are the results of achieving objectives measiu'ablc^ 
(can progress towards the accomplishment of an objective be meijsured tind 
evaluiated)? 

All objectives should contain values that are capable of inspiring a- 
person's cormiitment to realizing than I 

The test-by-fire of a person's ability for selfnmnagOTent is to es- 
tablish muscle-stretching but achievable objectives. It represents a sig- 
nificant mark of an individual's purposeful living and the sense of di- 
rection which it provides to his entire life and all his activites. Ob- 
jectives set in the process of selfHii^ageinent will establish the level 
and tone for the efforts, direction and results of a person's entire life 
and caxeer plans. Should a person flounder confusedly, prove indecisive 
or formsalate erroneous or inadequate objectives, his mistakes and poor 
self -management will be compoiinded down through the levels of his strategic 
action plans, programs and projects » 



STRATEGIES SHOULD BALANCE RESOURCES WITH 
ACHIEVABLE OBJECTIVES 




TRA0E.0FF8 REQUIRED TO BALANCE OBJECTIVES WITH STRATEGIES 



Once objectives have been accepted as directional principles for self- 
managesnent , they become regulatory aids for decision-making and the reso- 
lution of problem issues affecting all activities in a person \s life, I^e- 
sii'able qualities of a body of personal objectives include: 

• Continuing objectives should express the long-range strategic pur- 
poses of an individual. They should not require frequent and major 
revisions. Specific objectives, on the other hand, are shorter term 
and * 'tactical'* in nature. They 'may be modified and accomodated to 
external and internal changes. They represent short- and intermo- 
diate-term goals for the directions which a person wishes to take. 
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• Specificity of precise and exact result in long-range r.iid a^ntinuing 
objectives is not always nor absolutely necessary, meaningful oT 
critical. For shorter-term objectives, however, they are essential. 
Continuing objectives should be broken down into specific objectives 
with , working details distributed down th3X)ugh action plans as stand- 
ards and guides to performance for results in self -management . 

• A complete body of balanced and inclusive objectives in all key re- 
sult areas for selfHmnagonent performances is essential to life/ 
career successes. 

• The organization, priorities, clarity of statement and understand- 
ing of objectives should be perfected to the degree that they pro- 
vide a practical basis for decision--making points* ajid practices in 
all areas of a person's activities. 

a Self-management for results should gradually acquire' greater im- 
portance and application as a consequence to the development of 
a. realistic and balanced body of objectives. They will provide 
indispensible guidelines for diT^ections and decisions required 
for successful self nmanage^ Definitions Vdf:l^ • 
and a hierarchy of objectives, both continuing and specific, dis- 
tinguishes one individual from all others. They are essential to 
his qui?Iity of uniqueness. 

The purpose of life/career planning is to obtain specif ic results 
from inrproved performances in self -management. A3.1 individuals, once they 
have acquired knowledge and skills in the practice of life/career planning, 
will agree that they can achieve reasonable goals once they have been care- 
fully worked out and defined for achievement. 
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STEPS IN SETTING LIFE/CAREER OBJECTIVES 



Afler having established an hiforniation base about yourself and your future environment, the 
second step in life/career planning is to set realistic objectives for yourself in all key result areas 
representative of your desired future performances. The results of these objectives will be 
essential to the happiness and satisfactions ;A?,hich you expect to realize from your Ufe, career 
aifd'i/nportant activities. > \ '''%^Ji^(v' < ' 

• Develop a slalerosnl tor each key result area of your ongoing and qualitative intent for 
performance, accomplishment or your being as a desired standard for achievement and as 
a critically important life goal. This becomes your CONTINUING OBJECTIVE. Progress 
towards its accomplishment is generally not measurable. It provides the frame of* 
reference within which you will write a more specific objective. 

• The continuing objective is then analyzed, and rewritten to describe a performance or 
accomplishment to be achieved within a limited period of time and the use of particular 
resources in terms of costs, time and skilled efforts. This definition of purpose embodies a 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE to be achieved in quantitative iems. Progress towards its 
accomplishment also should be measurable. Its accomplishment is scheduled within a 
limited planning period. 

• An explanation of your reasons for writing the specifications of the specific objective 
constitute the RATIONALE. It contains the priority to be assigned to the specific 
objective. More importantly it should analyze and state the consequences to you if the 
specific objective is or is not accomplished. 

• An analysis of the specific objective as to its feasibility, suitability, achievability and its 
being expressed in quantitative terms and measurable for achieverr'^r'r represents the 
CRITIQUE. It provides a criticism of how you initially expressed the specific objective so 
that it may be amended and rewritten in more concrete and measurable terms to fit your 
needs and »jftsires. 

• The final step in preparing a specific objective for each of the key result arc^s is to write 
and rewrite the specific objective so that it becomes a challenging but achievable goal 
with results which you can measure. It should maximize the results from your resources. 

The results of specific objectives ^are critically important to you for the realization of 
your life/career plans. To the degree that the desired results are not achieved from your 
objectives, you will experience corresponding deg,? ies of unhappiness or dissatisfaction. 
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EXAMPLES OF OBJECTIVES AND THEIR CRITIQUES 

A. Objectives for Realization of a Defined Life Purpose 

Example No. 1 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVE; To realize my maximum sell-fuliniment through developing my 
intellectuaU physical and social capabilities as a human being. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To adopt a system of self-management practices in all my life activities by 

• . Time schedules and action plans for each key result objective and their 

(date) 

strategic action plans are described in my total life/career plan. 

• RATIONALE: In preparing these statements of objectives 1 feel that it will require the sum total of 
all my performances to realize my full life purpose or mission. If each of my objectives are consistent 
with others, challenging and optimally utilizing my above average resources, I do not believe there is a 
need for my creating a specific objective for a life purpose. This effectively requires measuring my 
progress upon achieving objectives in each of my key result areas. It is my belief that specific 
objectives for various life and career purposes represent in their totality of accomplishment my life 
mission. I accordingly am distributing over the various key result areas my various goals for use of 
leisure lime, avocational and hobby pursuits, plans for retirement and the goals which will satisfy my 
various marriage, religious, social and occupational needs. 

• CRITIQUE: The achievement of a qualitative goal such as life purpose must necessarily be difficult to 
measure except in terms of happiness and satisfactions which a person demands from his particular 
life style and value system. Progress in achievement of all other objectives may be measured directly 
or indirectly from results of their accomplishments. This does not hold for an objective of life mission 
or purpose except for one's personaLassessment of the degree of satisfactions he feels on the progress 
or the way he is conducting his total life's behavior. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITFEN): To intensively siudy arid adopt self-managemC'-^* practices 

in all key result areas of my life which will make me satisfied with 

(date) 

standards I have set for myself and happy with the results of my performances. 
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Example No. 2 

• CONTINUING OBJEvriVE: To manage my entire life in such a way as to develop my unique 
potentialities and resources and to achieve a direction for all my total life activities. 

'r"-- • 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE; (a) To discover my aptitudes and interests by ; 

(date) 

(b) To learn the art of planning my life and the principles of self-management by 

' ; and (c) To investigate a career in nursing and the future that this Held 

(date) 

might hold for me. 

• RATIONALE: I have discovered that it is difficult to make any personal progress without setting 
directions for myself in the form of clearly stated objectives. In order to achieve any fulfillment of 
my many desires 1 must first define results I want to accomplish and impose controls over activities 
which will help me achieve a large number of purposes I want to accomplish in life. My greatest 
difficulty is in finding a meaning to man's life itself so that I can then set a purposeful meaning to my 
own life, I question very much whether or not the specific objective I have written above is a 
statement of the basic purpose I want in life. It would appear to be an objective of learning to know 
myself better and an expression of my need to acquire policies to govern my behavior. 

• CRITIQUE: The thrcc*part objective statement represents several results of self-analysis and do not 
necessarily define critical performances in key result areas. Two parts miglit more appropriately be 
placed respectively under my developing income and self-management capabilities. As specific 
objectives, periods of time and strategic means rViiglit be developed for determining aptitudes and 
interests, the selection of a carc-rr in health services, acquirr 'g skills in planning and the practice of 
self-management controls. The real need of this person is to obtain an rnderstanding of her life. This 
will provide her with a purposeful meaning for her rational activities and possibly a non-rational belief 
that will have an overall infiucnce over her behavior. Without arriving at some personal and 
meaningful purpose in her life, it will be difficult for her to write any specific objective for a life 
mission as illustrated in the following attempt to redraft the life mission statement. 

0 SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To undertake a search, which may be lifelong, for the 
meaning of my being and life so tha^ ' can discover a purpose for myself for the standards of behavior 
according to which I want fo live. 
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• To study within the next two years myself and others as worthwhile human beings and apply 
self-management principles and practices which will result in a better quality of life for me. 

• To adopt self-management policies which will improve my personal behavior and conduct and 
the dally relationships I have with other people. (Details of specific objectives, results and 
schedules omitted) 

Example No. 3 

0 CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: My life purpose is to participate in the divine order of God's creation 
and to live in the way 1 was educated by my parents and according to the precepts of the bible. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To obtain a better understanding of myself and fellowmen, the writings of 
the great philosophers and to practice 1;. : len commandments throughout my life. 

• RATIONALE: I am still in process of determining my career goals. However, I know that the 
selection process will be strongly influenced by my beliefs and religious values. I strongly need a 
better understanding of myself and the world I live in. I also recognize that 1 should more actively 
participate in social programs and activities of my church. I would like to make my needs Tor 
seif-improvement and bettering conditions of others a purpose of my everyday life. These feelings 
should express themselves in a daily practice of charitable deeds and hopefully in a career which 1 am 
in process of choosing. This career may very probably be in one of the fields of social service. 

• CRITIQUE: Both the continuing and specific objectives represent strong idealistic or religious 
attitudes towards life. The specific objective begins to approach the form of a statement of desired 
performances which might be measured. However it does no\ specify any personal accomplishments 
to be achieved within given time periods although it may be recognized as an overall goal of lifelong 
activities. To make the specific objective more measurable, it vnighl be detailed out with a schedule of 
readings to be completed within a given time period (one or two y». jrs) and special studies to be made 
which will give the individual a better understanding of huitian behavior. A lis( of practices for 
self-improvement, which would be few in number at the beginning but could incrciir *.^ ;j* ho person 
becomes practised in charity and other acts. In performances of his improved practices behavior, 
readings and studies he should be able to measure progress towards his specific objective. The critique 



might include, moreover, that the specific performances described in the specific life mission 
objective might be better placed under the key result areas of self-management and improvement, 
Innovative behavior or social responsibilities. As various statements of personal life mission arc,, 
examined it becomes clear that lliey are closely related to one's beliefs, philosophy of life or value 
systems. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To complete the reading of three (3) books by 

recommended K -* . i'^^or which will give me a better understanding of 

(date) 

myself and the behavior of other human bein^ci, to read two (2) books in philosophy recommended 

by my minister or a teacher by ; and to practise the foliowmg activities 

(date) 

for self-improvement or help to others as listed below until they become a part of my behavior and 
. way of life. 

Example ATo. 4 . 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To beneficially influence as many people as possible in an 

underdeveloped country so as fo improve their conditions of health, education and social ways. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To prepare myself in the next two years (1) to gain entrance into a nursing. 

program by : (2) to complete a nursing program at St. Joseph Hospital 

(date) 

two years afterwards; and (3) to become affiliated with a medical missionary group, 

• RATIONALE: The main purpose of my existence and the strong compassion I have for people who 
are deprived of most advantages in life will be my contribution to the betterment of mankind. This 
attitude has been formed in part by my having lived in a Central American country as a child. 
Furthermore I became bilingual and have continued my Spanish after returning to the U. S, My 
aptitudes and interests indicate that I would probably be successful in the health field. Nurses are 
greatly in demiUid in all the undeveloped areas of Africa, Latin America and Asia. 

• CRITIQUE: The. specific objective does not follow from nor out of the continuing objective. It may 
be more identified with a career objective than a life mission. However, it is an identification of a life 
•purpose which the person wishes to adopt and is most comfortable with. It cannot be faulted. 
Selecting the nursing field, however, represents perfo-Zi lince in the key result area of achieving a 



capability for income, the selection of a career field and a means of entry into it. It should be 

recognized that social, religious or other strong dedications of many people influence both their life 

purpose as well as their selection of an occupation. The following draft of the rewritten specific 

objective represents a career or income creating capability (first two parts) and the last a means of 

realizing an aspect of her life mission. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): (1) To complete at the Rutherford Technical Institute by 

its two-year prenursing program with a grade average of B or better at a 

(date) 

cost not to exceed $3600; (2) To en;V>H in the nursing program of Webb Memorial Hospital and its 

affiliated college to complete three years of college and receive my R.N. by 

; and (3) To apply for membership in the C.erseas Nursing Corps of the 

(date) 

Evangelical Missionaries for a three-year contract as a registered nurse in Central America during my 

final year before receiving my R. N. 
B. Objectives for Achievement of Self-Support and Income Caj;^ aities 
Example No, 1 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To acquire the necessary skills and educational background to become a 
medical technician with the intention of returning to the university for a degree in one of the health 
sciences after having obtained experience and accumulated some savings from working. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To complete the two-year curriculum for an A. A. degree as offered at the 
neighboring technical institute near my home after graduation from high school. 

• RATIONALE: 1 do not have the financial resources to complete four years of college without 
working. I must find some way to earn my 'Mng while completing a desired 4-year university course 
for a degree. With two years of college in the health management sciences, specializing in X-Ray 
Technology, I feel that 5 can support myself v/htie completing an educational program for becoming a 
hospital administrator. 1 am still not completely certain whether I wish to go into the health field or 
some form of social work. This program and experience while working should clarify my career goals. 
Right now my major goal is to find an occupation that I like and which will support me while 
finishing my education. R ft 



• CRITIQUE: This decision as to making :\ final career choice is not unusual. From tests she has taken, 
school records and her interest profiles she appears to have the qualincations for entering either social 
service or health care occupations. The specific objective might be rewritten to include 
accomplishment according to certain time schedules, cost limitations and a level of academic 
performances measured by grades she proposes to receive. Tlie planning span for the specific objective 
is rather long. It will require a minimum of 4 to 5 years for accomplishment. It migiit be desirable for 
her to create another specific objective for herself after her uoiaining a job in two and a half years 
which will provide her with an income while finishing college, 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To complete by , at a minimum 

(date) ^ 

cost of $800 a year while living at home, with a B or better average in my grades in a curriculum at 
Hamilton Technical Institute which will qualify me as an X-Ray technician at the Fisher Childrens 
Clinic. 

• To obtain a B.S. degree in nursing while going to school parttime within four yejirs after 
completing the two-year institute program. 

• To take several courses in the social sciences before my B. S. degree which will qualify me for 
entry into a R. N. career if my interests are in this direction. 

Example No. 2 . 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVES: To .study a minimum of three occupational fields related to mechanics 
and to select one for which I have the greatest aptitudes, interests and possibilities of a career. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To complete a study by of occupations in auto, 

(date) 

aircraft and heavy equipment mechanical repairs which must suitably fit my aptitudes, profile of 
interest and schedule a program of studies and experiences to qualify me for entry into the job 
market. 

• RATIONALE: 1 enjoy working with machinery and repairing equipment, I have earned high grades in 
physics and machine shop courses in school, I have also had two years of drafting. If I go into any 
occupation involving mechanics I want to obtain the best training that I can get. I want something 
more than just a job. The occupation I'm looking for must offer more than a pay check and a time to 
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begin and quit work. I wanta certahi account of independence. 1 would like to be able to work on 
the mechanics of a piece of eciuipment so that 1 can improve ilH operations. 

: CRITIQUE: Should the Writer of (he above objectives and ri»lionale rcma*?? hi collcgcV He is prescnlly 
finishing his frcsliman year. He has indicated a .strong desire to transfer into a vocational school 
studying auto mechanics. Family pressures induced him to enroll in college. A good student and 
serious as to the most beneficial use of his talents, he has reached a decision point of transferring to a 
trade school. Following graduation from a two-year program, he would like to enroll in an advanced 
school of auto mechanics conducted by one of the large automobile manufacturers. Following 
discussions with his guidance councellor, the student rewrote two specific objectives as follows: 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): 

• Following a study and selection of an occupation in mechanics to be completed by 

1 will enroll in classes at Technical 



(date) r«<»^e 

Institute' ^ and graduate _ • My tuition, living 

(date) r^^^^j 



(amount) 



and other costs for two years will be budgeted for not more than $ 

My graduate average for all courses will be 3.5 or better. 

To enroll in an advanced school of auto mechanics at . — Institute in 

_ _ . Michigan following my completion of the two year program at 

Technical Institute and graduate in the upper 1(3% of the class at a 



cost not to exceed $3000. 



Example No. 3 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To determine the best occupational field for my particular aptitudes 
and interests and undertake a course of studies and work experiences to obtain a job within this 
chosen occupation. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To meet with my counselors for an intO:^pretation of test data on my 
aptitudes and interests and match these assets with the occupational requirements in three job fields 
in which I am interested (electrical and plumbing conlractirig and rock masonry). 
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RATIONALE: 1 have only a few years left for either college or trade school to qualify myself for a 
job which will enable me to earn a living for myself. Some roUege work may be desirable but I feel 
that two years of vocational training after high school will meet my needs for the training I need for 
successful entry into the job market. I am primarily interested in a service type of trade which 
requires state licensing or certification such as a contractor in plumbing, electrical or a similar form of 
work. Eventually I would also like to form my own independent business. I have the aggressiveness 
needed to contact people and sell my services. I would also like to include in the education I shall 
need several courses for small business, expccially accounting, marketing and general management. 
My counselor, friends and parents have advised me that I will probably benefit more from this career 
plan for an occupational field than spending four years in college since I have no interest nor desire 
for entering a ''white collar" profession. I want a job where I can work with my hands and in a field 
where I can someday build my own business. 

CRITIQUE: The specific objective does not tie down the lime by which the meeting with the 

counselor will be held nor the periods of courses for obtaining occupational skUls. The person should 

also set a due date for matching of his skills against various job requirements. The rationale strongly 

indicates his selecting a skilled trade. This was later confirmed from interviews and test records. The 

objective was accordingly rewritten incorporating several strategic means for its accomplishment. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN: To complete my study and choice of an occupational by 

and two years of vocational training qualifying me for entry into one of 

(date) 

my present occupational interests by '. according to the following schedule. 

(date) 
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Example No. 4 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: Within a planning span of my next two years In schonl and by 

, I shall earn an initial income commensurate with my education and 

(date) 

acquired skills so thai I can enjoy the pleasures and benefits of life related to my family, friends and 
interests. 

.?^ SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: I will enter the work force in the field of mar';cimg management in one of 
the Southeastern States as a trainee. The purpose of my first job will be to obtain experience 
necessary to advance into more responsible and higher paying positions. 

• RATIONALE: The position obtained upon my entry into the job market will probably not fully 
permit me to satisfy ail my iminediato wants. My leisure time will be limited. Furthermore many of 
the goals which I presently have set for myself in other key result areas must become secondary to 
my becoming established in my career Held. 

a CRITIQUE; The continuing objective contains some of the rationale which would jusiify (he 
selection of a career rather than represent an objective of entry into the job market. The specific 
objective might also be described as a continuing objective. It should be rewritten to include a tine 
schedule, budget of costs and due dates for desired performances. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To obtain a marketing management position in the 

southeast us a trainee by . at a maximum of S . ^ 

(date) 

according to the following schedule of de.sired results. (Prom my life/career strategic plans to achieve 
objectives) 
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C. Objectives for Realization of Potentiality for Growth 
Example No. 1 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To grow as a person and mature in every way possible according to my 
particular aptitudes and interests which will realize my potentialities not only for a career but in all 
my life activities. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To concentrate upon increasing my knowledge of language and life sciences; 
to improve my communication and understanding of other people; and. i ' viiaintain the good health 
and capability in sports which 1 now possess, ' ' 

• RATIONALE: From experience I have gained in working on school publications 1 would like to 
become an editor on a professional magazine, preferably in a biological science. This is first of several 
alternatives in which I am presently very interested. However, I recognize that if I continue to grow in 
knowledge, mature emotionally, develop my ability to communicate and work with others and 
become genuinely concerned with the welfare of others, I shall realize my full potantiality in life. 
Further growth and development of my potential capabilities, which have been indicated as above 
average, will make ii possible for me to make greater contributions to my fellowmen and to advance 
in a number of career fields for which I feel 1 am able to enter. 

CRITIQUE: Emphasis upon realizing one's potentiality for growth rates high in everyone's key resnll 
areas. Performances are related .^ch person's aptitudes lortined by interests. A statement oJVa^ 
specific objective in this area, however, is endangered by its becoming simply an expression of 
ofigoing, general intent. It becomes a qualitative continuing objective. It may be desirable to break 
down the parts of the specific objective into a number of specific objectives and assign to each pari 
schedules for accomplishment, .standards by which performances are to be measured, priorities for 
achievement, and costs in time and money. This results in the specific objective becoming concrete, 
realizable goals to be achieved according to a timetable. Other more advanced goals can later be set 
for accomplishment in carrying out the life/career planning process, 
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Example No, 2 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To conccntnilc upon (I ) my development through educational courses 
of giealcsl interest to me: (2) achieving a inaturily of emotional relationships with others: and (3) 
acqniring skills which will provide me with entry into my chosen occupational Held and advancement 
in it. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: 

M To complete two courses in the psychology of human behavior which will improve my 

knowledge of people and will be of major benefit to me personally. 
• kO stabilize my relationships with the opposite sex so as to acquire a more serious attitude 

towards a longer-term relationship with a particular boy friend. 

• RATIONALE: The acquisition of skills for a career represents part of my growth potential. Increasing 
my understanding of human behavior and relations may well be part of my career goals. My personal 
development has become recognizable to me in the past year as something that ! can measure by the 
collection of bodies of information and improved understandings which I am acquiring. One of my 
greates' needs in the future will be control over my emotions, my relationships with others and » 
becoming a fully balanced person in terms of satisfying my physiological as well as psychological 
needs. My basic life mission is one of fullHUing certain ambitions 1 have as a person with an aptitude 
for working with others. I am strongly convinced of the importance of the individuaPs worth and Tm 
concerned with finding some particular person with wtioni I may become permanently attached who 

shiucs the same vahic system as myself, 
a CRITIQUE: The person preparing the above objectives recognizes the need for the specific objective 
r^r growth being reduced to a singleness of purpose. One of the frequent characteristics of all 
objectives is their incldsion of several goals. These should be broken down into specific objectives; 
each with its own strategic action plans and projects. The first of the ^.v ' ip^jcific objectives above 
might include more definite performance requirements: as . .. '>-cu!a> . arses of studies to be taken, 
costs, grades to he achieved and their completion dates. The second .specific objective represents 
quiditative changes in the individnal. It may be very diflicult for a person to determine the form of 
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changes desired, sel norms for i\ more serious atlilude towards and a long-term relationship with a 
person ol tiic opposite sex. She also refined her potentiality for growth to one of achieving stahU- 
emotional maturity through a hettei idenlincation of her val.ie system and llnding someone wiirris 
conipatihle with these values. 

# SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To develop both a creed (value system for my life) hy. 

and creating a body of policies for self-management of my behavior by — 

^which will serve as standards for identifying a boy friend who has similar norms of behavior. 

D. Objectives for Accomplishment of Specific Social Responsibilities. 

Example No, 1 

A CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To become active in a pohtical action group to improve our system of 

government as soon as possible and to work for social and political changes needed for better 

leadership and honesty in government, 
e SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To apply for membership in several groups working for political reform 

which are active in seeking changes in government that will strengthen our form of representative 

government and reduce corruption among our pohtical leaders. 
« RATIONALE: Improvement in government could represent both my greatest contribution as well us 

my responsibility as a citi^.en. I am convinced that all citizens must become involved in upgrading the 

quality of our leadership jn government. Recent events in politics has clarified my belief thai loo 
many of our elected officers are solely self-serving individuals and are not dedicated to the service of 

the public both in our state and federal governments. Too many of our overstaffed civil service as well 

as elected ofllcials are using iheir jt»hs primarily to tap the public till and achieve security for 

retirement. M;Miy might he appraised as incompetent in the performance of their jobs, h isessenlial 

to our country's (ulnre thai our elecled ofllcials and the civil servants he upgraded In llicir ImiiuMy 

and capabilities. Unless this is accomplished, the United States will deteriorate in its managcmcn!. 

Too many major crises now face the nation. Greater threats to its prosperity and the preservation of 

principles on which the country was founded may be anticipated. 

• CRITIQI-'" , student's rationale for undertaking the speciHc objective is boih well founded and 
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desirable. This goal, however, should be made more concrete in terms of time, costs, due dates for 
performances tjnd the tangible rcsuhs to be accomplished from the achievement of his objective. 
Objectives sl;Ming accomplisiiaiile results become measiirahlc and rcprcscn< concrelc pcrformancos 
towards whicn a person may work as measurable targets. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To join the Young Bi-Partison Committee for Reform in 

Government by and contribute of my time without cost 

to its programs and S per month for political changes needed in our state of 

and in the-Federal Government. 

Example No. 2 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To meet the needs of social groups in which I am active and the society 
in general on which 1 depend required of me as a good citizen and in return for the privileges which 
the societies give me as a member. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To select and join social service groups which will not necessarily be related 
to my career field and to which I can voluntarily contribute a part of my time. 

• RATIONALE: There are many personal chaxacteristics which I would like to develop in improving 

myself as a person in my social relationships to others. These are related to my plans for 
self-improvement. As a social being I have responsibilities to the groups to which I belong and on 

which I depend for a great many of my rights and privileges. I feel that I should make some .sort of 

contribution to these different groups. I also feel that I should undertake activities unrelated to my 

career Held, 1 believe that I should become active politically, culturally and in areas which will 

improve the welfare of others. One field in which I can inrmiediately become active is a local gr ixp 

which is concerned with environmental improvement and the conservation of our natural resources. 

• CRITIQUE: This person is concerned with the development of his capability for soi:;ability or 
effective rclatioKships with others the performance of various degrees of responsibilities he has to 
society. Like many other people he speaks vaguely of being concerned about j^Jie welfare of others. 
However, he doesn't finally tie down a specific objective for himself socially until he writes a specific 
objective aimed at ecological improvement through membership in a group active in his area. 
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• SPECIFIC OHJKCTIVE (REWRITTEN): To join the . CouiKy 

Environmental and Conservation League by . and contiihulc 

of hours of work per week to its projects at a cost not to exceed 

. Results from this objectiive will be the reah/.ation of the purpose of the 

CECL 

E. Objectives for Acquisition of Abilities That are Marketable or Satisfy Personal needs 
Example No. 1 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To develop skills and knowledge in those recreational fields which will 
increase my capabilitie- for social relationships related to my career objective in physiotherapy. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To develop an expertise in a large number of recreational activities which 
will improve my making and improving contacts with patients but which will also prove relaxing and 
enjoyable to myself. 

• RATIONALE: This objective is designed either to develop and acquire abilities which are career 
related or which will satisfy personal needs and not necessarily have an economic return. They can do 
both. It is not necessary that all abilities be job related. For many people, however, tl;ey will have an 
economic value. It may be desirable as a part of your self-analysis and career objectives to separate (he 
two. Marketable abilities will bect>me part of one*s skills which are job related. Abilities or interests 
which satisfy personal needs are generally leisure time or avocational activities. 

• CRITIQUE: Various recreational activities will be developed throughout various stages of a person's 
life. Many of Ihe skills planned for acquisition by the person preparing this .specific objective included 
a number of handicrafts that she would enjoy personally as well as teaching to the handicapped with 
whom .she would be working. It would be advantageous to her to .schedule out over a period of a I wo 
year planning span two or three recreational skills which she would acquire that would he satisfying 
id her personally as well as applicable in her work. The specific objective should include a dale by 
which the .skills are achieved. They should not be too many nor involve a higher percent of one's titne 
and efforts which might be allocated to other objectives. 
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0 SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To achieve skills in and 

(ability) 

by at a cost not to exceed $ 

(ability) " ^ (Jiitv^ ' (arttotatt) 

My skills in these recrealional activities will be measured by the lolhwing perlonnances. 
Example No, 2 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To develop several of my interests which will permit mc. to broaden my 
social contacts and provide me with activities which 1 can enjoy by myself in my leisure time. 

• SPECIFIC OP;ECTrVE: To participate in programs which will develop improved capabilities which 
will have long-term satisfactions for me in: * 

0 Playing bridge and permit my joining several bridge clubs in my area 
• Acquiring skills in painting (or crochetting). 

• RATIONALE: I presently enjoy playing briuge, painting, and crochetting. My efforts, however, are 

those of an •■muteur although I enjoy the activities very much. Bridge brings me into contact with a 

number of people whom I like and provides me with many enjoyable evenings and afternoons. I have 

some talent for art and would like to take up painting either in water colors or oils. Crochetting and 

sewing are other activities which I enjoy very much and could take up much of my leisure time. 
Several ways or strategic means for developing these skills are available to me. Neither of these 

interests are related to my career objectives and would be undertaken solely for my personal 

enjoyment. 

• CRITIQUE: The continuing objective often includes multiple goals for accomplishment. These should 
be reduced to single purposes in specific objectives. Unless this is done one's use of his time, money 
and efforts may come into conflict with each other in the strategic means choosen to achieve (he 
objectives within a single key result area. When a continuing objective contains two or many specific 
objectives, it should be broken down into separate objectives, priority given to each, and separate 
strategies selected for their individual accomplishment. Frequently many key result areas will have 
several or more specific objectives. Each should be specifically defined and supported by the 
appropriate strategies for its particular accomplishment. Unless this breakdown is made for 
distinguishing every specific objective, it will be difficult to distribute one*s personal resources over a 
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* number of strategies to rcali/.e concrete results sought as measurable accomplishments. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (REWRnTEN): To undertake two programs for personal development 
which will primarily be satisfying to my personal life as follows: 

• To complete by at a cost of $ ^ bridge lessons at 

(date ) • 

the Highbridge Women's Club which will qualify me to enter their tournament games in 19 . 

• To join the painting classes at Rockford Art Museum on and enroll in 

(date) 

their oil painting classes offered from io at a 

(date) (date) 

cost of $ and complete two portraits in oil which will be shown at the 

exhibition of the Museum on 

(date) 

F. Objective For Obtaining A Demand for Personal Assets on the Job Market ^ 
Example No. 1 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To create a promotional campaign for my entry into the job market 
which will interest potential employers iri'niy qualifications for employment and result in my 
obtaining a job I would like in furniture sales based upon my education in home economics, office 
and home furnishing. 

% SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To develop a list of employers whom I might contact tor employment as a 
sales trainee beginning with opporUiiiities for advancement and some travel to various parts of the U. 
S. 

• RATIONALE: ! shall be completing all education which presently I feel will be needed to enter and 
advance In a sales/marketing job in the furniture industry over the next 7 to 10 years. I would like to 
begin as a salesman in one of the furniture manufacturing companies. I have worked several summers 
in the advertising departments of two companies in the industry. I have been asked by one of the 
companies to come back after graduation and join their sales departments. There are quite a number 
of manufacturers within a radius of about 100 miles whom I can contact. Although 1 know I nuisl 
prove myself with my future employer I want to Hud a sales job which offers me not ojily 
advancement but the possiblity of relocation to another part of the country. 

• CRITIQUE: Since there are a substantial number of employers in the area, it is probable that ii 
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iiumbur of them will have national sales organizations and offer better opportunities for a woman in 
sales than others. These should be sought out and applications made to these particular companies. 
Tlic strategies for the specific object should spell our various action plans and projects which, when • 
carried out within time limits and costs allocated by the speciHc objective, result in the specific type 
ofemployment by a company which will offer her the advantages from the job she seeks. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To prepare a list of five potential employers who offer a 

sales training program by to whom I will mail a resume on 

. Interviews with these companies should be completed from 

to with all costs for resumes, mailing and 



travel not to exceed $ 
Example No. 2 



CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To develop specialized capabilities and personal qualities which will 
make me a desirable applicant to a prospective employer and result in his hiring me as of 
and advancing ine in my particular career field. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To complete necessary educational courses and acquire specific skills which 
are above average or the minimal qualifications for entry into the occupation of 
which I will be prepared to enter. 

RATIONALE: Part of my strategies will require me to obtain information on specific qualifications 
3nd requirements employers demand from applicants in my career field. It will also require that 1 
determine a limited number of employers for whom I would like to work. 1 should then present my 
application. and qualifications to them in such an advantageous manner that 1 will be selected over 
other applicants competing for a position with them. It also means that I must acquire certain 
qualifying assets from education, experience and on-the-job training. An employer should evaluate 
these skills and personal qualities as making me preferable over other applicants. 
CRITIQUE: Determining several years in advance of entry into the job market what particular assets 
an employer will seek from job applicants in an occupational field is a very desirable strategy to 
create a demand for your assets in the job market. This requires a person to spend time in researching 
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out the specillc qualiRcations for his entry into the scvenil career ficklK in which he is interested. 
Secondly he should scelc to meet these requirements hy comses he wih take in school, piirttinie johs. 
on-the-job training and applicahlc experiences he may acquire in career-related I'ielUs. Thirdly, ho 
should be able to present these acquired skills, knowledge and experiences in a resume and interviews 
in such a way that a prospective employer can only appraise his application for a job opening 
preferentially. Creating this demand for employment may also involve one's making a favorable 
impression on a prospective employer through an internship served in the company, personal contacts 
and influential references. This specific objective like all others should be detailed out wdth scheduled 
means and costs for their accomplishment. Due dates when the specific objective will be achieved 
should always be assigned. The strategic means and control over their being carried out are major 
indicators of good self-management. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To complete by (three months after 

(date) 

graduation from college) the following qualifications as unique personal assets which will make me an 

exceptional applicant for a position as . with the following five employers: 

(job title) 

(list of employers 
G. Objectives for Achievement of a Self-Management Capability 

Example No. 1 

f» CONTINUING OBJECTIVE; To develop a body personal policies and a system of values which 1 can 
practice in the conduct of all my life activities which will improve my behavior and help me 
distinguish right fron; wrong. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To undertake a study and prepare a list of behavioral policies and a 
philosophy of ethics which 1 can use as a base in my decision making. Furthermore, these decisions 
should channel my efforts towards important goals. Too many of my activities are not aimed towards 
perfonnances critical to the success and happiness expected from my objectives in life. The absence 
of a rational body of governing policies and an expression of my non-rational values and beliefs is 
substantially subtracting from my capability for managing my efforts to achieve results from almost 
all objectives I have created for myself. 
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> CRITIQUE: Policies, behavioral rules and a code of ethics may be used as a basis for decision making. 
They are the strategic means to govern one's personal activities. They act as controls over action 
plans, programs or projects to adiieve objectives. The development of a personal value system and 
policies affecting all key performances of an individual are essential parts of an individual's life/career 
planning and decision-making process. This self-management objective reflects an individuaPs 
conscious need for improvinp. his life througli planning. This person evidently recognizes from his 
self-analysis the importance of policies and a value system as a stragegic means to accomplish 
^/e-formances critical to his successes. Both the adoption of policies and application of a value system 
as a self*management tool will result in the strategic means and controls for the accomplishment of all 
objectives. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): 

• To prepare by a list of the most important objectives for my career in 

(date) 

and to create a body of policies by . . which will govern tlie choice of 

(date) 

my decisions over activities necessary for the achievement of my career objectives. 

• To review my life plans every six months from t<> 

(date) 

and to amend my philosophy of values and beliefs as to their 

(date) 

application as a base for relevant decisions which I shall make. 
Example No, 2 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To improve the management of my resources, including time and 
money, to achieve their maximum utilization for the accomplishment of my life, career and other 
plans. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To undertake a program of controls over the use of my time and money 
during the next six months which will result in (1) my spending four hours of concentrated and 
undisturbed study a day, and (2) my developing and following a budget over all my expenditures. 

• RATIONALE: There are a great ^any practices which I may adopt to improve my capability of 
self-management. Thesi include habits of hygiene, an attitude of openmindedness, thinking ahead as 
to the c .;. :v:quences jf my acts and decisions and behaving in a manner which will cause everyone to 
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accept ine. I can't do all these things at once. Each of these strategic means or controls for my 
personal improvement must be concentrated on one-by-one or only a few at a time. Right now two of 
the most important means for my self-management consist of a better use of the time which I have 
quite a bit of money and which it seems Tm always short of. My whole difficulty, it seems, in 
developing a capability for self-management is my lack of control over how 1 handle money and the 
better use of my time. After studying the specific objective for this key result area, which ( feel 
should have top priority for development in my life and career planning, 1 feel that 1 should begin 
with time schedules and budgets as a first step in self-management. 

9 CRITIQUE: Self-management is largely concerned with the carrying out of controls over strategic 
means selected to achieve one's objectives. Major areas in which controls will need to be exercised are 
for a person's intellectual, emotional, physical activities and specific life activities. Towards their 
objectives he must mobilize all his resources. Self-management accordingly becomes a broad, 
comprehensive coverage of all of a person's development of habits, ways of behavior and the use of 
. his time, money, friends and other assets he may have to improve his life or follow a particular life 
style. It is desirable, after a person has completed his setting of objectives in all key result areas and 
determining the strategic means he will use to achieve these objectives, to set controls on the optimal 
use of his resources as a self management guide. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To undertake a program of controls over the use of niy time 

and money by ''Vhich will result in (1) spending four (4) hours of 

(date) 

concentrated and undisturbed study a day: (2) developing and following a budget over all my 
expenditures and income; and (3) collecting and systematically orgaiii/ing in written form controls 
over the strategies I have selected for achieving objectives in all key result iircas of my life and caiecr 
plans. 
Example No. 3 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To acquire motivation and skills to manage . myself so that 1 can in (urn 
become capable of managing other people more effectively in jobs which 1 may hold in my career 
field of marketing and sales. 101 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To study the behavioral causes for otherVoP^e's faikure or success on their 
jobs and apply this underslanduig lo huprovc my own control over people's actions and reactions in 
marketing and sales. 

RATIONALE: \ perceive how the management of other people must begin with u better 

understanding of the ways and means I can use to cause and control changes in my own behavior. 

Particularly will this be true in my career field of marketing where I'll be held to meeting sales quotas 

by people who will be accountable to me. To effect changes in other people must begin with the 

capability of understanding how 1 call improve and set standards for purposeful behavior in my own 

activities. 1 do not feel that 1 can acquire much of this learning from books but must seek this 

knowledge from observing and interpreting people's behavior either at work or socially. 

CRITIQUE: A basic knowledge of human relations and behavior can be obtained troni books. 

However, the capability of interpreting this knowledge and consciously applying it for 

self-management and the management of others is only obtained out of understanding everyday 

dealings with others and one's specific program of improvement through self-controls. The above 

specific objective does not program out a schedule for the acquisition of this capability. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To study the behavior of two individuals over the next two 

months to and prepare a written analysis on tjieir 

(date) (date) 

behavior which results in their succes.s or failure on the job. Beginning _ __ to 

apply conclusions from this analysis to my own behavior so that my performances by 
may be gauged according to the following measurements for improvement. 

(date) 
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H. Objectives for Acquisition of Positive Attitudes and Motivational forces 
Example No. 1 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE; To develop and acquire positive attitudes toward major life aclivilios 
which will make them important (o me and cause me to take strategic actions to accomplish their 
objectives. 

« SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To take a very positive and aggressive altitude towards realizing my career 
and self-management plans by determining motivational causes for carrying out the various strategies 
which I have selected for Uieir achievement. 

# RATIONALE: In analyzing this specific objective, I discovered that my attitudes towards many 
important things in life were indifferent or not positive enough for me to do the best work 1 am 
capable of doing. This is true of my work in school and several jobs I have held.. If I had adopted a 
more positive attitude towards all forms of my work and been motivated to achieve higher results, 1 
would have had a much better record of performance than I have so far earned. My record of grades 
in school, sports I've engaged in and suggestions I received from several employers indicate that 1 
could have done much better if I had only adopted a positive attitude of putting forth my very best 
efforts to do better work which I know I was capable of doifig. To motivate myself to higher 
accomplishments I must determine how I will be benefited from the rewards to doing above average 
work. Money is important to me as well as advancement in my career plans. So also is being liked by 
people and recognized for my accomplishments. These can become important factors in acquiring 

positive attitudes towards important performances in my life. 

• CRITIQUE: Moving from the inertia!, dead center of one's life towards one's objectives in all key 
result areas is a difficult task for all people in transfering their plans into realities. This ability 
separates the doers from the dreamers. It represents a person's capabiUty to make things happen as he 
wants them to occur. A positive attitude represents peoples' beliefs or confidence tliat they arc 
capable of managing change in themselves or managing their environments P«.it changes. Motivation is 
the 'Jriving force in one's life. For any one or several of many causes, it provides a continuing and 
persevering effort and sustaining action to accomplish desired changes. The specific objective should 
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indicate Uic forms of positive attitude and motivations wlUch are to be developed for particular 
objectives. They will be closely related to interest fields and as one*s interests change or increase, 
attitudes may be positively oriented towards a great many people, important life activities and career 
related interests. Attitudes and motivations do not exist in a vacuum. They must be related to a key 
result area. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): To analyze by the importance of 

various studies I am taking or shall take in school by determining their benefits 16 my career or 

personal plans and to follow a schedule of study hours which assure my earning a 

average in these courses 

Example No. 2 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To reach an understanding of niy purposes which will compel me to 
pursue actions to get things done which are important to me through positive attitudes and 
motivations essential to success in all key result areas of my life/career plans. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To select three activities in which it is essential that 1 achieve desirable 
performance for success and specify motivations necessary to undertake and carry out the strategic 
action plans, programs and projects to achieve the objectives 1 have set for myself in these three 
fields. 

• RATIONALE: One of the grea'.est difficulties 1 experience in getting things done is pulting my.scll* in 
motion or motivating myself to do the things which are needed to accomplish a desired level of 
performances which I am capable of achieving. Too often I put off action plans for getting things 
done. Par of this procrastination has been due to my not clearly defining specific objectives for 
myself I feel that if I can set clear goals for myself I might better work out and pursue action plans 
for their achievement. I am also overwhelmed by the number of objectives which I need to .scl for 
myself in what.are called the key result areas for life/career success. The best way for me to lake a 
positive attitude towards getting things done and finding motivations for becoming successful is to 
undertake only a few programs at n time. Having become successful in a fewer number of endeavors I 
can then proceed to other objectives and their strategic action plans. 
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• CRITIQUE: Adopting a positive, confident attitude towards being able to achieve realistic objectives 
represents a most desirable mental set for their accomplishment. Confidences are generated IVoni 

successes. This is the first step towards purposeful accomplishments. The second important internal 

cause within a person for taking action is motivation. This stems fron^ many rational or non-rational 

forces. U may be fear, need for recognition or security, ambition, interest linked with aptitudes, love, 

dislikes, ambition or many, many other factors making up a person's total personality. They will he 

hard to distinguish and defme. They should be sought out in an individual's process of self-analysis 

and, when applicable, made forces lO drive himself towards the realization of his life/career goals. The 

best .start, as recommended by the writer of this specific objective will be the creation of positive 

atUtudes and motivations for only a few objectives. Actually, the development of positive attitudes 

and motivations will become controls and strategic means for achieving all objectives. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN) 

I. Objective For Development Of An Innovative Oipability 
Example No, 1 

m CONTINUING OBJECTIVES: To seek out opportunities in the development o.^ my abilities or 
changes occurring in my environment which will be ways to improve myself or do things better or 
differently than other people which arc related to my various purposes in life. 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To fmd new and better ways of handing my studies to earn higher grades 
and to improve skills required on my part-time job at Casual Mix Department Store which will result 
in reducing (he time to do my work while simultaneously having higher outputs from my work. 

• RATIONALE: I tend to do my work much the same as everyone else. On several occasions 1 have 
done things differently and in a way better than others. This was rewarded by my boss giving me a 
bonus. Efforts to do things differently and better than others is easier in my parttimejob than in 
school. In school my teachers expect me to do my work in a certain way and like everyone else. This 
may be because they only consider me an average student. However, 1 feel there are certain subjects 
in which Km better than others and would like to work on some projects in journalism where 1 might 
have an opportunity to prove my capability for expressing myself better than others on our scliof^l 
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publications. Writing and journalism are two of the career fields (*m considering. It would seem to me 
that an innovative capability is critical to success in these fields. It also seems to me that the quality 
of innovation is important to achieving success in anyone's occupation if he wants to advance himself 
and make more money. 

• CRITIQUE: The above continuing and specific objectives represent expressions of ongoing personal 
intent. The specific objectives requires further definition of particular areas of effort (journalism and 
writing) in which the capability for innovation could very well be expressed. Further analysis should 
be mude of the part-time job and particular areas for innovative improvement be spelled out. Changes 
in all aspects of life are gradual; they affect all aspects of one's life. Since the job market is very 
competitive, it is essential to promotion and caref?r progress, that one becomes capable of doing 
things better in improved and different ways than others if he is to realize success. This attitude and 
capability begins with school performances and should be encouraged by teachers, 

• SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE (REWRITTEN): 

• To discuss with my teachers two articles to be written for by 

(school publication) 

which will demonstrate niy capability for innovative writing if 

(date) 
published. 

• To work out with the sales manager in my parttime job at „ two new and 

(store) 

different ways for merchandizing clothing which will increase sales by . _ 

(%) 

by . 

(date) 

Example No, 2 . 

• CONTINUING OBJECTIVE: To detennine how certain of my strengths and aptitudes requi-yd for 
my career in teaching may be developed in ways that are beneficially different or better than those of 
other people in the educational field. 

m SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: To develop a program of personal and career objectives which will enable mc 
to do things better and more bc^nefically in my career field than others. 

• RATIONALE: The job market in education has become increasingly competitive for entry into 
teaching and slow in advancements. I like working with young people but feel that 1 also need some 



sort of speciali/ation in cdi . .^nal techniques such as working with the handicapped. During two 

summers in high school I have worked as a counselor in campus for handicapped children. Tvcn 

Ihough I spcciali/.e(l in oducaliDiial courses. I should he able to work wilh paiticidar giinips of ilir 

handicapped in .some ways thai are exceptionaU belter or more clTeclivc than olhcr teachers in the 

same Held. I like music and have developed some .sk^'' iuno and guitar which have 

proved enjoyable to the youngsters I have worJ Uisk an enjoyable recreational 

activity when I am alone or with others for a social evening. 1 do some simple composing of both 

songs and melodies. Many of the little compositions I have composed for the mentally handicapped 

have been enjoyed by them. They have learned the words and melodies and have a wonderful time 

singing them. , 

CRITIQUE: To develop a list of an individual's strengths and interests and relate these to ways which 

will be beneficial to his career Held is a great breakthrough to effective planning advancement in one's 

career. With a person's being able to capitalize on his strengths combined with a career field of 

genuine interest to a person, he or she should be able to find means to do certain things in a better or 

different way than others. This will distinguish the person from others in the same occupational field. 

If it is a skill with ongoing outputs, it will assure him of special consideration and preference in 
promotions. Employers seek people with this innovative capacity. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE REWRITTEN): Following a di.scus.-^ion with my counselor by 

I will develop the following special skills: 

(date) 
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OBJECTIVE 
STRATEGIZEP 

BROAD STATEMENT 
OFSTRATECf 

ACTION PLAN TO 
ACHIEVE SPECIFIC 
OBJECTIVE 



id 



Describe Action Plan in detail; Estimate costs and time required for its completion; . the intentions of the Ufe/caieer Objective; Amend woikpiognim of Action P^^ 

Prepare Ganit or other schedule chart showing due dates for fininshing var^^^^^^ berequlred; Am^ or 

Action Plan; Set check points for reviewing progress on ActionPlan withyoursetfor for completion ^^o^^ 

counsellor; Review Action Plan as really accomplishing iis strategic means for meeting plans to achieve objective. 
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What Life/Career Planning 1s ATI About 

Successful planning involves a wide exposure to rminy forms of infor- 
mation \^iiich are required for an effective decisionHmking process. Hie 
world is rapidly changing politically, economically, and technologically. 
Values themselves have 'changed radically and worldivide because of facili- 
ties in conimnications . Educational systems have come under attack for 
not orienting students to the world of work wiiich is found disappointing 
to a majority of graduates. Foivrrost young adul^ 
riing have been made separate f ields for goal setting Almost imiv^^ 
no intensive effort is made to clarify and assist students during their 
years of post-secondnr ' ^lu ion in setting specific (iijjectives for them- 
selves. Leaving , lui s they have concent rate* I in limited voca- 
tional areas of slu^, few students know where or how to seek work either 
in a particular occupational field or with specific employers. Few recog- 
nize jmr^ye 

ning. Only a few graduates are able to choose their employers. Others 
**wing it*' and find suitable positions only by chance. Increasingly in- 
dustrjr and business are assuming responsibilities for career development 
and planning which should have been initiated during the college years. 



1. American Friends Service Gontnittee. Working Loose . San Francisco, 

California: Random House, 1971. 145pp. 

A paperback with considerable appeal for most ^img adults 
identifying both life and career aspects of persotiaL living. Lt 
represents many of the aspirations, lifestyles, and the search 
for self -awareness experienced by many young adults Underlying 
theme of t^if** book is voeatioral orientation of yotfP^i adults faced 
with the casplexities of modem living. ^ 

2. Anderson, Steven *D. "Planning for career growth," Pexc '"lel Joumai^ 

52:357-3^S J^y# 1973 • — ^ 

Questions the relevance of career planning witl the cg'?":1u- 
sion that the responsibility must be assumed by the individual. 
Five points for career planning are presented. Reconmended read- 
ing. 

3. Buhler, Charlotte. "Human life goals in the humanistic persp/ective," 

Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 7:36-52, Springi 1967. 

Discusses twelve developnaental points affectimg one's goal 
setting process \^^iich are related to one's life fulfillment or 
self-aictualizatlon. Outlines analytical base need^ for career 
as well as life planning. 

4. Ghurchnan, Q. l(|fest. "Management liiucat ion: Preparation for uncer- 

tainty,'' fir^^izational Dynamics , 1:12-20, Sumner, 1972. 

The i'nescapable aspects of life, career, and business plan- 
ning — utit^tainly, ambiguity and morality — are discussed in a 
positive m snner if the knowledge base for self -management is in- 
creased . Recorrmendcxl . 
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5. Crystal, John C. , and Richard N. Bolles. Where do I g o from here with 

my life? New York: Seabury Press, 1974. 253 pp. 

Tconprehensive manual designed to isttgvove one's self -awareness 

and lead to skills identifications for various life and career goals. 
Educators and industry counselors are divided as to its merits. 
Some of this difficulty may be attributed to its design for in- 
cluding mid-career change and planning. 

6. Eisneberg, Leon. ''The humaii natu ,' of human nature/' Science, 176: 

123-128, April 14, 1972. 

An essay of analysis on human behavior as being something more 
than "ape-like" or solely instinctual. Idealistic philosophy of 

human, nature...,. Author, prof esse^^^^^ 

violate the findings of biopsychology. 

7. Epstein, Jack H. "Career management programs," Personnel Journal , 

53:191-195, March, 1974. 

Suggests that n^aiy career progi-ams in education and industry 
need reevaluation to determine the validity of current concepts 

- - - - f or sel f-development . Eight techniques are. included,_,t.o., maxinuze_^,_ 

use of human resources. 

8. "Guides to career planning," Nation's Business , 47:72-75, August, 1959. 

Four factors — interests, abilities, personal traits and 
everyday practicalities — plus balancing between idealistic and 
realistic (SOtif«es oif action aa?e the secrets of mapping a reward- 
ing career- for one's sell'. 

9. Harding, H.F. 'sMtwyt' btp ynnr ultimate objectives." Vital Speeches 

of the Day ., mg''S7-760, October 1, 1963. 

Recofni^aJs setting long-range objectives for attaining achiev- 
able excelleRKjie ajjd' becoming or realizing one's best in life. Old 
speech but easil!>'y read and applicable to one's life goals today 
and tomorrow. 

10. Herrick, Robert, "Career guidance," College Management , 9:4-5, 

February, 1W4. . 

Charg- . tlmt colleges know more about sports activities than 
aiployabil 4^ty of their graduating students. Exanples from nine 
campuses ^S^^mtv^Ae that a long-needed career counseling and 
placement Tvaaction is finally being recognized as a shortcoming 
in higher ^. !- ;csaAion. 

11. Johnson, Micha©- L. "Plan your career—or winr it?" Industry Week:> 

182:32-37. Septesiaer 30, 1974. 

"Suctsj^BfiEL t?anagers are very much divMed on the merits of 
career plaanmi^.' There are middlegrounders, but most character- 
istics thess^ws, as oither planners or 'wingers' . Case examples 
of successfvfl. bimness leaders describe the two viewpoints. 

12. Kaufman, Walter, "fe you brave life without choice?" Psychology To- 

day, 6:79^£2;., ^IJiil, 1973. 

A philoss^i^haeal and sometimes nonsensical e:;say on the natio-e 
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of life without freedcxn of choice- Author reconmends avoiding de-- 
cisions in religion, questions the nature of truth and raises is- 
sue of autonomy in rnorality — vAxatever that is? 

Kilpatrick, James J, ''The age of »no^" Nation Business , 60:::;8-42, 
September, 1972. 

The negativisns (war on,-., anti-,--, and No!) evident in cur- 
rent American life leads the author to inquire about the vanish- 
ing attitudes and strengths on which the nation was built. Article 
deplores the absence of the /'can do*' spirit. 

Lewis, William C, Why people change: the psychology of influence . 

New .York : Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Inc , 197 2, 240 pp, 

A challenging book on the nature of change and its processes 
which can be accocnplished in human beings. The techniques and ^ 
methods of psychotherapeutic practices are presented in a manner 
understandable by mture young adults and of practical use to 
counselors i 

McGleam,-Gerald E,- ^^Behavioral- genetics: an..overview, " .. Merrill, .„_ 
Palmer Quarterly , 14:9-24, January, 1968, 

A sumnary of evidence on the extent to which heredity may de- 
termine behavior and how acquired characteristics may affect ge- 
netic changes. Although historical in its treatment, it brings 
the reader up-to-date on developments, in genetic science, 

May, Rolo, Man's search for himself . New York: Dell Publishing 
CofTpany, 3973, 281 pp. 

An enduring book, available as paperback, \^ich focuses on 
developing one's self-concept or self -awareness in an age of anx- 
ieties and upheavals in standards and values., Bnphasis is di- 
rected toward the importance of values as a means of achieving a 
meaning to life, 

Medlin, John, "Individual responsibility vs. group decision: an 
analysis," Administrative Management , 28:24-30, January, 1967, 

Reports opinions on the decision-making responsibilities of 
groups and individuals. Group thinking is increasing, although 
it will not and can not replace the individual responsibility 
for decisionmiaking, Recorrmended reading. 

Miller, Herman P, "Profiles of the future: population, pollution 
and affluence," Business Horizons , 14:5-16, April, 1971, 

Impacts of technology on values and their formation and con- 
versely the significance of values on making technological deci- 
sions for improving environmental factors representing the quali-. 
ties of life, 

Parsegian, V,L, ITiis cybernetic wprld: of men, machines, and earth 
systems . Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1972, 
254 pp, 

Recorrmended, It is conprehensive in its coverage of controls, 
systems tuid corrmunications by machines and iuiimals. Concrete 
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exaxiples of how cybernetics works in livin.r and inanimate systems 
are provided throughout the book. Book provides understanding of 
change occurring in the environment and its effects upon the in- 
dividual and the wrld of work. 

20. Ryan, T. Antoinette. ''A conceptual model of career development," Edu- 
cational Technology , 13:28-38, June, 1973. 

An elaborate model developed to analyze existing systems, sim- 
ulation to solve the piiDblems inherent in these systems and inno- 
vation or creation of. new systems of career development. Will be 
of interest to counselors planning career development programs, 

-21; - Silver steiny Harry; The sociology- of -youth: — evolution aJid ^revolution . 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1973 . 472 pp. 

An anthology of essays on problems with vAiich youth must ul- 
timately cope in six major cultural areas. ^ Well indexed for n.c; 
to a wide range of subjects of interest to young adults. 

22. Skinner, B.E. ''All the world's a box," Psychology Today , 5:33-80, 

•■ AugustvT:97i. ~ " ::: ~" .....^.........^ 

Skinner ' s lengthy presentation of his psychological theories 
treats man as ''a unique bundle of behaviors determined by en- 
vironment It)rms behavior are acquire and transmitted tkrough. 
behavian-and survive in man Vs genes. Introduction to comprehensive 
behavioristic eight-part article on man -by T. George Harris. 

23. smith, Leonard J. Career planning . New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 

263 pp. 

Designed for use as both a text and reference, the author ef- 
fectively covers .the many areas of self -analysis which lead to a 
capability for selecting and setting work objectives of one^s 
self. 

24. Splaver, Sarah. You and today ^s troubled world . New York: Julian 

Messner, 1970. 191 -pp. 

A serious attempt to cormiuiiicate with modern urban youth by a 
psychologist familiar* with problems of adjustment; in metropolitan 
areas. Narrative style makes for easy reading for younger adults. 

25. Walker, James W. '^Individual career planning: ^ 

subordinates,** Business Horizons , "16:65-72, February; 1973. 

Numerous guidelines are suggested for career developnient from 
point of recruitment to retirement. Ifem increasingly 
expected. to assist employees in planning their career development. 
Five recomnaended management practices outline what an organization 
can do for its people for thete-career planning and development. 
Reconmended for the college graifciate. 
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2 

Self-Knowledge As Planning Base For Objectives 

Decisions are arrived at either rationally or non-rational ly. The 
cx>llection of evalmtive data on one's self is essential for choosing ap- 
P3X)priate directions \\tiich you elect to pursue. This information, when 
properly put together, represents awareness or concept of yourself. This 
realistic iJmage of one's potentials is most difficult to achieve. It in- 
cludes interests, innate or developed abilities, attitudes and values 
\;rfiich may take the form of aspirations or ambitions. With the totality 

or-sijm-of- al'l-these chai*acteristlcs-as-"^ ^ijutlor; , ur ^spir- 
itual qualities, one arrives at a descriptive concept of one's total self 
to establish a planning t)ase for optimally fitting into your future work 
and life environments.. The study on one's self stems from the study of 
man as a unique individual together ^ with the deviations from Mrtiat may be 
described as normal behavior. FamiMaxity with writings, part ictdarly in 
the field of ^Bycfaology and sociologi?:, will be of major assistance in self- 

^"^ ^ "analysis of ^one 's*'self 7 

coming aware of one's strengths andBwealmesses in terms of aptitudes, in- 
iterests and very inportantly the vaines ^^ich you will put on the way you 
live and ^^toat you want to became. 



26. Anderson, Camilla M. "The selfeimage: a theory of the dynamics of 

behavior, updated/" Mental^Sygiene , 55:365-368, July, 1971. 

Article lists 41 psychodynamic factors which;^e considered 
significant in self-analj^sis^^and hijman developrieat with errphasis 
upon their identification. inTceligious literature. Behavior is 
examined: in stress situations^^^ich may distort one ' s concept of 
self. 

27. Aronson, Elliot. "The rationalizing animal," Psychology Today , 6:46- 

52, May, 1973. 

An indepth review of the iiieory of cognitive dissonance 
(w4iat occurs v^en a person hcxEds two or more inconsistent ideas 
or values simultaneously) and how it effects the decision-making 
or choice iprocess . 

28. Baruch, Grace X. "Feminine self-esteem, self -ratings of conpetence, 

and maternal career commitment," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
20:^87-488, September, 1973. 

A short study on the relationship between self-esteem and the 
seOIf -ratings on competence and attitudes of college women towards 
careers. 

2B; Berdie, Ralph F. '^Interest, occupations and personality," Intellect , 
103:300-302, February, 1975. 

Personal preferences suggests not only vAiat a person will do 
but also i:he Mind of person he is. Article surveys observations 
on various ircsrest inventories and their significance in making 
occupational choices. 
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30. Brown, I3ert R. "Saving lace," Psychology Today , 4:55-^0, May, 1971. 

A description of the ways, based on experiments, which pieople 
will adopt to avoid embarassrXients or save face. Sex differences 
may affect responses in particular situations but indicate no 
substantive differences between sexes as to the need to avoid em- 
barrassment and protect self-esteem. 

31. Colligan, Douglas. ''The biology of loneliness: isolfvtion vs. cklc 

brains,' ' Science Dige st, 74:37-U, December, 1973. 

Biological and psychological probes into loneliness indicate 
that isolation can produce drastic personality changes, decrease 
in hormone secretion and changes in one 's? nervous system. 

32. Enker, Myrna S. "The process; of identity-twcL views," Mental Hygiene , 

55:369-374, July, 1971. [ 

Article analyzes differing theories ^ identity as praposed 
by Erik H. Erikson and Carl Frankensteini in an attanpt to clarify 
the identity concept and its lirpacts during young adulthood. 

33. Glassberg, -B. Yv -'Sexual behavior-patterns- in -cont€m(^ 

ture implications for later ma: .age," Journal of Marriage and 
the Family , 27:190-192, May, 1965. 

A study of values in process' of transformation and emergence 
in terms of stixual problems among adults. Five results of pre- 
marital relations are offered as conclusions to study. 

34. Harris, Elizabeth and Dale. "Roots of alienation," PTA Magazine , 

62:22-24, May, 1968. 

Provides a brief insight into alienation, its causes, conse- 
quences and preventive measures. Reconmended reading. 

35. Houston, B. Kent. "Anxiety, defensiv^iess and differential predic- 

tions of performance in stress and nonstress conditions," Joiornal 
of Personality and Social Psychology , 17:66-68, January, 1971. 

Defensiveness is discussed as either verbal denial of anxiety 
or as anxiety-reducing behavior. Article also describes the im- 
pact of anxiety on one's total behavior. 

36. Isaacs, Ann F. "Giftedness and careers," Gifted 'Child , 17:57--59. 

Spring, 1973. „ 

Author calls for recognition of gifted individuals and their 
potential contributions to society. Bnphasizes career opportu- 
nities for gifted individuals. 

37. McKinney, William T. , Jr., Stephen J. Suomi, and Harry F. Harlow. 

"The sad ones: studies in depression, Psychology Today , 4 :60- 
63, May, 1971. 

Studies on depression based on the social isolation of rhesus 
monkeys. Mother-infant bonds brokaa. by separat^tei parallelled 
the effects of separation oif peers fron one ancdiaer. Experimental 
background providfed backgrouaad for understanding of depression 
found in humans. ^ ^ 
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38. Mansfield, Roger. "Self^steen, self-perceived abilities, and voca- 

tional choice," Joumia of Vocational Behavior , 3:433-441, Octo- 
ber, 1973. 

Study showing :^ of high/low sa.l f c ^^em in relo i.ion t.o 

perceived capabi li . a.id vociitional choicr .Mirch (.undue' n^d 

with students at Ox ^ rd IJi:^ ;-:^rs ity. 

39. O'Reilly, A. P. "Perception of abilities as a determinant of perfor- 

mance," Journal of Applied Psychology. , 58:281-282, October, 1973. 

Among the findings frcxn the study was the conclusion that 
high performers possess a higher self-<Joricept in terms of their 
capabilities than do low performers. 

40 . ' Fte€se, "* S^^^^ " ^WsotvctS^ 

Journal , 60:4&-47, May, 1974. 

A humanistic psychology of personal being is presented as an 
alternative to behaviorism and ft'eudian philosophy. Humanism is 
furthermore regarded as wove appropriate for understanding and 
appreciating the individual in current tijnes. 

. 41. Rosenthal, Robert, et,al . "Body talk and tone of voice: the language 
without words," Psychology Today , 8:64-68, September, 1974, 

Tests for measiaring sensitivity to nonverbal messages or com- 
munication is presented. People who score both well and poorly 
on tests are compared and contrasted. Recomnended reading. 

42. Rubin, Theodore I. Compassion and self-hate: an alternative to 

despair . New York: David McKay Conpany, Inc., 1975 . - ~306. pp . 

Written in simple language, the book is aimed at those \\iio 
have problems in accepting then^eives. An extensive range of 
problem situations are described, together with recommended so- 
lutions, for those vAxo suffer from inferiorities and take wrong 
routes for their correction. Self-hate and conTpassion are con- 
sidered as two opposing forces of enormous power which affect 
all human behavior. 

43. Seligman, Martin E.P. "Fall into helplessness," Psychology Today , 

7:43-48, June, 1973. 

The theory that depression is caused by feeling of helpless- 
ness is reviewed. Ways to avoid or minimize the effects of de- 
pression are suggested. 

44. Shostrom, Everett L. Man, the manipulator . New York: Bantam Books, 

1972. 189 pp. 

- A primer in the psychology of human behavior which has gone 
through twelve printings.. Self -actualization, stemning from 
understanding of one^s self, is well described in the text and 
supported by bibliography. Text is illustrated with numerous 
case studies and examples of adjusted and maladjusted personali- 
ties. 

45. Smith, Garry. "The sport hero: an endangered species," Quest , 19: 

59-70, January, 1973. 

A history of and current status of :the '''hero" as a carrier 
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46^9 

of society's values. The role of the hero in a technological age 
is studied with an enphasis on the demise of the sports hero. 

46. Warner, Richard W, Jr., and John D. Swisher. "Alienation and drug 

abuse: synonymous," National Association of Secondar y School 
Principals , 55:55-62, October, 1971. 

Youthful alienation from social groups is presented as a 
major cause for drug abuse, together with strong peer influences 
as leading to the use of drugs • 

47 . Waterbor , Robert . ' 'Experiential bases of the sense of self , ' * Journal 

of Personality , 40:162-179, June, 1972. 
— — Body "awareness7' mental^ image o 
establishes continuities in one's self--awareness. Arnbiguities 
to question of '^^o are you?" silll remain after author discusses 
frequently raised problem facing individuals of all ages. 

48. WiUcins, Paul L. and Joel B, Haynes. ''Understanding frustrat ion-in-- 

stigated behavior," Personal Journal , 53j^770--774, October, 1974. 

OShtrast^^^^^ behavior and f inistration ihstigaf^ 

behavior in which, sex t3^s are described. Proposes 
overcome psychological barriers to self -understanding and im- 
provements in behavior. . 

49. 2a.ller, Robert C. The social self . New York: Pergatnon Press, Inc. , ; ^ 

1973. 205 pp. : 
Self-concept as made within the social structure focuses on 
the old question of "Who am I?" Iteviews vainous analyses aimed 
from arriving at answer to means used for self -identification. 
Its theoretical and abstract treatment of the nature of man may 
be of interest to counselors. 
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Interests, Values and Beliefs as Guidelines for Decision Making 

A great many if not a majority of our decisions are made from the non- 
rational basis of our interests, attitudes, values or beliefs. These are 
acquired or learned as positive or negative responses to things , people 
and situations. Their origin frequently goes back to our early childhood. 
They represent a continuum of intensity in responses to \^at we simply like 
or dislike to vAaat we cherish or esteem as critically important to us in 
life. Until we become aware of the influence Miiich these factors play in 
^PiHLdeQisionrmaking process 

for the decisions we make. After self -analysis and becoming aware of how 
various interests, attitudes, values and beliefs influence our lives, we 
can then utilize this insight rationally as motivational drives. As in- 
dividual forces in deteirninlng our behavior , they are dif f icult to dis- 
tinguish and classify. A major step in understanding our behavior is to 
discover how these forces drive us towards our needs or level ol aspira- 
nt ions These non-rational-factors will change with maturations- of - our - 
life cycle. Their analysis represents a life-long study of one* s self. 
We will not be tomorrow "Wiiat we are today . The take-off point in the life- 
long discovery of our non-rational selves should be the study of the na- 
ture of our attitudes, interests, values and beliefs wtiich we have already 
knowingly or unknowingly a^^ 



50. Anderson, Charles W. * Developing values in a value-less society," 

Vital Speeches , 38:600-602, July 1, 1972. 

Ccmnencement speech urging the development of values through 
three steps — self knowledge, expression of emotions, and know- 
ledge of society. 

51. Baier, Kurt, and Nicholas Rescher. Values and the future . New York: 

Free Press, 1969. 527 pp. 

A penetrating analysis of values by seventeen contributors, 
largely economists and philosophers, vtio present their interpre- 
tations of the impacts which modern technology has had on society 
currently and will have to the year 2000. 

52. Bengtson, Vern L., and Mary C. Love joy. "Values, personality, and 

social structure," American Behavioral Scientist , 16:880-912, 
July-August, 1973. 

Paper explores relationships between value orientation and 
socio-economic factors, age, sex, and^-^pfersonality; and to v^^iat 
extent values can be predicted from these relationships. 

53. Betof, Edward H., and Howard Kirchenbaum. "A valuing approach," 

School Health Review , 5:13-14, January-February, 1974. " 

Bnphasis is not on teaching values but a process of. value 
clarification centered around learning life skills (feeling, 
thinking, cormumicating, choosing, and acting). The three level 
approach of values is presented as facts, concepts, and value 
levels. 
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54. DeSalvia, Donald N. , and Gary R. G^^ill. "An exploratory study of 

the personal value systesns of oordege students and managers," 
Academy of Management Journal , 14 :.?27^238, Jione, 1971. 

Study reveals students values to be oriented towaid personal 
goals with a misconception of managerial values. Values of mjui-r 
agers are usually oriented to organizational gor.ls. Implication-s 
are discusses. 

55. Friesen, David. "Value orients-ion of modern youth: a comparative 

study," Adolescence , 7: 265^-275, Sumner, 1972. 

A study on the values of three diverse groups of high school 
students. Tlieories are advanced on source of values. 

56. Getzels, J.W, "On the transformation of values; a decaxle after Port 

Huron," School Review , 80:505-519, August, 1972. 

Living happily and working successfully involves selecting 
and acquiring a set of values. The article is reccmnended for 
its definitions and classification of values as traditiona.1, in 
process of transition and emergence. 

57. Inlow, Gail M. Values in transition: a fe uidbook. New York: John 

Wiley and Sons, 1972. 205 pp. 

Thesis of book is that values are deteiminers of life's 
choices and man's behavior. "Today's format in the society con- 
stitutes a mandate for intensive value assessment and resulting 
social change." Recomnended for all young adults. 

58. Karvel, Judy McClenaghan, and Richard D. Grosy. "Counterculture 

businessmen: a study of values," Journal ofrCouiiseling Psychol- 
ogy, 21:81-83, January, 1974. 

"Counterculture" businesanen are contrasted to traditional 
business "types." Interesting conclusions on aesthetic and eco- 
nomic values are deduced from the personalities of the blue- jeans 
vs. traditional business types. 

59. Konopka, Gisela. "Formation of values in tho developing person," 

. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 43:86-96, January, 1973. 
A conference paper describing values as developmental and 
being shaped by one's culture and society; a process of doubting, 
searching, and rethinking. Reviews values of American youth. 

60. Larson, Richard C. "Behavior and values: creating a synthesis," 

Music Educator's Journal , 60:40-44, October, 1973. 

Reviews theories of teaching values and educational methods 
based on desired forms of behavior . Points out the need for a 
synthesis of theories to arrive at a practical basis for teaching. 

61. Lepley, Ray. The language of value . New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1957. 428 pp. 

Author attacks the problem of semantics to arrive at a better 
understanding of the functions and use of value terms. He feels 
that "Of issues basic for human survival and cooperation, perhaps 
none are more important today than those concerning the nature of 
value in a world of scientific fact and force." 
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62. McClellan, Grant S., ed. AmeErican youth In a changing culture. New 

York: H.W. Wilson Company:, 1972. 266 pp. 

A collection of articles concerning the cultural, educational, 
political and economic aspects of youth in our changing society. Rn- 
. phasis is directed towards new emerging values \^ich are expressive 
of a revolution in the new generation. : 

63. McSweeney, R.V. "Occupational choice and student values,'' Educational 

Research, 15:106-108, February, 1973. 

Article contrasts traditional values with individual's emerg- 
ing value system. Occupational aspirations irrplies acceptance of 
\vork-success ethic and indicates higher academic and subsequent 
pccupational.„performances,. .„ ... . 

64. Mankofl, Albert W, "Values—not attitudes — are the real key to mo- 

tivation,'' Maiiagan^^ 63:23-29, Decanber , 1974. 

Defines values and attitudes discussing how managanent may 
use information from a knowledge of personal values to bring 
about change in individuals. 

65. Mat son, Hollis N. "Values: how and from where," School Health Re- 

view , 5:36-38, January-February, 1974. 

Article reviews traditional survival systan, Greek Rational- 
ism, Hedonism, and Judo-Christian sources of values systems. The 
decision-making process drawn from each system to form self iden- 
tity is emphasized. 

66. Masse, Clarence, Jr. "A definition of ethics," Business Education 

Forum , 25:30-31, Alay, 1971, 

Defined as, the study of standards for judging vAiat is right 
or good in human conduct . Elementary analysis of some of the 
standards used to determine vihsit is right or wrong. 

67. Net tier, Gwynn. "Wanting and knowing," Americ^in Dehaviora]. Scientist. , 

17 : 5-25 , September-October , .19:73 . 

Study on relationship of realities and values based on dis- 
tinctions between wants; or preferences and values derived from 
subsequent knowledge of facts. Bnphasis placed on social sci- 
ences for causal connections. Good bibliography, 

68. Perry, Ralph Barton. Realms of value: a critique^of human civiliza- 

tion . Cambridge, Mass • : JJarvar d University Press, 1954. 497 pp. 

Still the classic in Jiits field- A corrrprehensive approach to 
the nature of values in terms of interests^ and related to issues 
in morality, social organizations, economics, science, art, edu- 
cation, history and philosophy. Approach is strictly philosophi- 
cal and might be updated by data from behavioral sciences of re- 
cent years. 

69. Rockeach, Milton. The nature of human values . New York: Macmillan, 

1973. 438 pp. 

Designed both as a textbook and reference, the author stresses 
the concept of data from the behavioral sciences in a scholarly 
but readable treatise on values and value* system, 
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70. Schlivadt, Richard G. ''Implementing the values clarification process," 

School Health Review , , 5:10-12, January-February, 1974. 

Steps in the process of valuing through choosing, prizing and, 
acting upon answers to satisfy student needs. Four exercises are 
used to demonsti'ate the value clarification process. 

71. Sikula, . .ndrew F, "Value and value systems: relationship to personal 

goals,*' Personnel Journal , 50:310-312, April, 1971, 

Studies the relationship of values to goals to behavior vrtiich 
may be helpful in analyzing group and individual behavior. 

72. Simon, Sidney B, ^'Values clarification — a tool for counselors," Per- 

sonnel and Guidance Journal , 51:614-618, May, 1973, 

""Six strategies for counselors and students to be used in self- 
analysis for value clarification and definition. 

73. Vickers, Sir Geoffrey. Value systems and social process . New York: 

Basic Books, Inc., 1968. 217 pp. 

A highly personalized interpretation of the philosophy of 
values vAiich will have limited appeal to the majority of readers. 
Book's theme professes that values change with developments of 
man and society. Academic in quality and meaningful applications 
for life. 

74. Winthrop, Henry, "Can we educate for a sense of value?" Journal of 

Humanistic Psychology , 1:35-47, 1961, 

An essay on ways to develop a personal sense of conceived and 
operative values. Inconsistencies between one's asserted values 
and behavior as judged by others are discussed. 
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Your Environment; Present and Future 

Kew analysts or writ(?rs will commit themselve>s to forecasting or pre- 
dicting the future. Kf lbrts to project trends into an unknown future is 
difficult and hazardoas. Making assumptions or working hypotheses on the 
probable occurrence of future events or sitmtions became necessary as a 
basis for setting objectives to be achieved some years in the future. 
Life and career goals must be set within a framework of probabilities as 
to what may be expected to happen. 

Literature on the environment and Its anticipated changes is general- 
ly limited to descriptions of present situations. Examination of the 
causes and probable directions of chajnges is limited as to the magnitude 
and schedule of their occurrence. In some instances we are able to estab- 
lish trend lines with their causes leading to present conditions back scwne 
ten to twenty years if adequate records are available. This is the case 
with donographic studies on population, water pollution, and shifts in 
occupational eiployment. In other instances, however, the emergence of 
values and their iirqjacts on cultural and social changes are not only dif- 
ficult to define much less measure. 



75. Bahr, P'red R. "llie man-machine confrontation," Business Horizons , 

15:81-86, October, 1972. 

To cancel the long standing and persistent fear of automation, 
article pleas for recognition of technological advancements as 
simply products of human creativity to extend man's capabilities. 
Computers as thinking machines arc contrastf^d with, man. 

76. Bell, Oliver. Americans changing population . New York: H.W. Wilson 
Company, 1974. 186 pp. 

'The 46th volume in a series of readings focusing on current 
interpretations of the processes of social change. Text and 
other books in this series provide excellent background informa- 
tion for self-irrprovement . 

77. Bronowski, Jacob. ^'Technology and cultiu-e in evolution,^' American 

Scholar , 41:197-211, Spring, 1972. 

Thesis of article is that humanistic teclinology is equivalent 
to ''a new protestant Reformation." Provides scholarly perspec- 
tives on the nature of man's evolution and his current evaluation 
of himself. Although we have no blueprint for the future, sci- 
ence-represents the only means "for turning human knowledge into 
rational action." 

78. Callahan, Daniel. "Ethics and {)opulation limitations," Science, 175: 

487-4t)4, Februjiry 4, 1972. 

Ethical^questions^-involved ..in ,the„thrcjaJ;^^^ 

plosion are examined. rYeedonvor choice in curbing growth is 
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examined in its relationship to human dignity and personal 
values • 



79. Cfcmnoner, Barry. ''ITie dual crisis in science and society/' Today ' s 

Education , 57:10-13, October, 1968. 

Presents the need for a technology serving both the life of 
man and society. The importance o(* ethical emlojiical judgemc^jnta 
is stressed 'Tor our students represent the first generation of 
human beings wiio have grown to adulthood under the constant threat 
of instant annihilation." 

80. Deevey, Edward S., Jr. "The human population," Scientific American, 

203:195-204, September, 1960. 

Man has now reached a point where he consumes more l!ood than 
all other land animals put together. The question raised as to 
how many men the earth's agricultural resources can support. Il- 
lustrated with impressive graphics. Recommended reading. 

81. Epstein, William. "The proliferation of nuclear weapons," Scientific 

American , 232:18-33, April, 1975. 

Article stresses that the major nuclear powers must live up 
to their obligations. Consequences of a large number of near- 
nuclear countries amilating India and joining the "nuclear club" 
may have disastrous consequences for the human race. 

82. Flonnan, Samuel. "In praise of technology," Harper^ s , 251:53-72, 

November, 1975. 

Hostility to the advances of technology, which scxiiety cannot 
cope with, lias led to many criticisms of scientific progress. 
Simple solutions no longer suffice. Author attempts to answer 
six major criticisms of antitechnologists vA\o are frightened by 
the complexities of our technological age. 

83. Ginzberg, Eli, ed. The future of the metropolis: people, -jobs, in 

come . Salt laJke City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 1974. 
168 pp. 

Reoofmiehda 

can control their futures. Of particular interest to those en- 
tering public service or confronted with problems facing large 
urban concentrations. 

84. Hardin, Garrett. "Biologist," Congressional Digest , 54:205-211, 

August, 1975. 

A very worth\\iiile article on problems of the future with very 
limited expectations from efforts of the United Nations. Author 
believes that man's future is dim in view of his selfishness and 
improvidence. (Reprinted from Psychology Today , September , 1974) • 

85. Lawrence, Paul R. "How to deal with resistance to change," Harvard 

Business Review , 47:4-11, January-February, 1969. 

This classic article on resistance to change proposes several 
reconmendations for social and individual adaptations to cope with 
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8G. Johnson, St jmlt y. ^ic i^)pulatlon probleni . New York: John Wiley 
Sc>n«, l^hTA. 231 pp. 

A a^iliution or Tacts and figures on (K)puJaTl()n .oxplOwSion 
{ind the prrsfeLoms or xniral to- urban mit?ratioii. Aathor foresees 
positi^^ e-vi^jijtrols emerging for coping with tho hSgh Fertility 
problen. optimistic outlook on ftssfiure. 

S7,. McClellan, CSrs^t S.,, ed. Pi^^^Si^^ur envm>nnient . Nfl^^ York: H.W, 
Wil^n tSir , ^ii^,, 1970 / 2M^^ 

Issues m'' our environment treated; as planetary 33esponsi— 
bilxti^. V llection of essa^j^ tScOTi creoible and recognized 
authEDCS piOW out the problems Jaced by , a new generflgticm. f or :its 
surxdisal : jot for malntainiiig ihe: quality of lifl'' 

88. McHale, Johr ^^^lobal ecology: toward the planetary .^.j^jcbaty/' 

merican iU;^a^oral Scientist , 11:29-33, July-Auguri^; ^ 1968. 

Art33lfe^ defines the present; as a most critical veriod in hue- 
man histcry as there are no gsSidelines for moving o the, future. 
Author hop0& for scientific tesaJrthroughs on a worxd-wide scale 
to solve pr:t)blems caused by jx^julation growth. Article regards 
world a;s an integrated ecosysn^^. 

89. Marquis, Stewart. ^'Ecosystems, societies, and cities, 'V American Be- 

havioral Scientist , 11:11-15, Jtoly-August, 1968. 

Essay looks at ecological systems M^iich are fast altering 
land and. water forms. Approach is philosophical but descriptive 
of serious w^rld problems. Author reviews critical world situa- 
tions abstractly as if they have no direct relationship to reali- 
ties of the near future. 

90. Peccei, Aurelio. 'TVorld problems in the coming. decade , " American Be- 

havioral Scientist , 11:20-23, July-August, i968. 

Focuses on the need for an innovative approach to solving 
world disorders by those in the responsible positions, tondense 
key ideas for integrating man with his environment according to 
four basic principles. 



91. Perry, Harry. "Developing alternative energy sources,'/ Current His- 

tory , 69:32-53, June-August, 1975. 

Article reviews means for substituting the nonrenewable and 
limited resources that may be brought into cormerciaLxise.. Pro-- 
vides background reading on assumptions which may affect future 
jobs and quality of life. 

92. Pfaltzgralf, Robert L. , Jr. "Ecology and the political system," A- 

merican Behavioral Scientist , 11:3-6, July-August , 1968. 

Relationships between technology and international political 
institutions are reviewed emphasizing the need for developing 
more advanced systems to cope with technologicaT'^adyancement. 
. . Political responsibilities must be assumed. 

93. Possony, Stefan T. "Technology and the human condition , " American 
^..^ , , ■ ■ „...-,, 3ehavioral^Sclentist , . .ai.:j43r:4&,_JulfcAugu$t,>-^lM8 . 

Essay contends the world crisis is a result of bad government 
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wliicb o<in^ n'>ils aiicx weakens technolci^j^^ imd s(K:ial Torcos (.'or sel (*- 
iinpTOVa!?^ : Ca-^Uls tor the redisawery o\' hiiman excellence vmd 
hence li^nni' s^^e^ planning oi both inctivlduals ^and society. 

94. Potte^, Vr^ij^- ^ ''Kv"^^ vone wants to save the. ^ -Ironment but no <r)fn(» 

knows cw|\ ' :iat. r do, The Center Maga:sim-- - 3:35--40, March- 
April, 

Proijlmn ^-fiBctively coping with envl^nmental iinprove- 
raents lie ^ - i' bUT^jitxacy. It lacks policies competence, and 
suffers frill bias^r.ind legislative indecision Author's conclyi- 
sion that 'bl<^«^ .should be placed in public's hands is ques- 
tionable, ^ ^ ^ 

95. Quinn, James Si' ' N^ext big industry; environmental improvement/*' 

Harvard "B^il , ^,:^j ^gtr^iew , 2:120131, Septemb^^r-^ October , 1971. 

Public 'j^^it^ixl tor environmental improveESsnt is seen as re- 
presenting m^mUsil and unexplolted new ri^eirket for business 
and partne ^[j^^ ovl government and business. Thesis of article 
is that tfc movement should not be a drain on the econany. 

96. Rienow, Robert '''MuMii/esto for the sea/' American Behavioral Sci- 

entist , 11 ^ ^-'^ 37 \ Jiuly-August 1968. 

An lurgf: \t *p(-^a.is made for international stewardship of the 
ocean and ^ xi^tuom of controls to curb pollutants flowing into 
. it from eve.T ii^iuontry's rivers and estuaries. Points out damages 
being done vaster resources by countries worldwide. Well docu- 
mented. Recuirnended reading. 

97. Roelofs, Robert , Joseph E. Crowley, and Donald L. Hardesty. En- 

vironment ::a^ mvciety . Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1974. T;^4 pp. 

A general bc?ok of readings on environmental change, public 
attitudes and values. Rnphasis on social sciences and humanities 
with only mimDr t3X^:itment on technology. Articles from various 
authors represgenm, a taroad spectrum of interdisciplinary perspec- 
tives and pbiJl£3s^ues . 



98. Rowan, Carl T. , amfclSiivid M. Masie. "To grow or not: the new urban 

dilermia," Readg'^s Digest , 107:31-36, August, 1975. 

The ''gjwmbT' vs- "no-growth" urban controversy has far-reach- 
ing social, economic, and environmental consequences \\4iich re- 
quire careful planning to resolve. Condensed from Nation's 
Cities. 

99. Sihler, William W., and Charles O. Meiburg. "The war on pollution — 

economic and finaiKdial impacts," Business Horizons , 14:19-30, 
August, 1971. 

FinanciiEig altfematives on the federal, local, and industrial 
- levels are discussead. as a means of ccjmbating pdllution. Pro- 
jections of S7--S billion annually over next 10 years are present- 
ed as to iu?facts which various environmental programs would have 
on the mone / market. 

_.,.,„,..,12.5___,.: . 
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100. Toffler, Alvin. *T3eyond depression/' Esquire , 83:53-57, ibruary, 
1975. 

Anatther essay on ftsHirre shock in light of ctirrer* wr^rtd^s 
economF, over populaticaa, and anticipated natural re^txx^ 
shortages . 
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Exploring the Won j of Work For a Career 

Duriizig earlT childliocxl the question is TirBt raised, '^Wh^ you 
want to'feeome?" This persistent Inquiry a^rrtlnues during adcili-S'Si^^nce , 
It f inam^ recpires a majcor decision f ac?ed by all young aduitsi. frith in- 
creasxngi'T lai^^r numbers of higlri schooi gr^uates taking addtti^roal two 
or four y.^rs vi^a post -secondary educaticja,. ibow they will use tStiiH^^iiine for 
the proG^s of '^becoming'' is critical ta iHaem. For some it may r^esent 
a period3i3x ^netal growth and becoming letter educated indivMimls with-- 
out emphssis on "vocational orientation. Tor a::majoriity of ^tiaaenis,, how-- 
ever, post-seeondary education is a lea.rmng fseriod for qualifjong them- 
selves fcnr~entTy into a particular occupaitionai field. Unfortunately most 
students are oiot familiar with ttie nature of different work fields. Thoy 
are not able accordingly to match their personalities against the Mper- 
sonalities*' of different occupations, the jobs In than and the require- 
ments of related work fields. A study of different occupations is a nec- 
essary part of one's establishing a planning base for decisions wtiich must 
be made. This choice can only be intelligently made after a stu% of a 
•number of work fields. Furthermore, insofar as possible, one^^£m'S:& also 
obtain first-hand experience by working in several occupations^ JMwledge 
plus working (experience becomes a sound basis for decision-makiiig im se- 
lecting in work role. Independence and self-support represents fa key or 
critical area for^ objective setting. 



101. Andrews, Lewis M. '^Comriunes and tSie work crisis,*' The Naaiton ,. 211: 

460-463, November 9, 1970, 

The identity crisis linked with occupational goals^ a major 
problem of many yemng adults, has resulted in rebellion against 
the work ethic . The "work cannune' ' is* analyzed: as one 'of iseveral 
solutions to the depreciation of work. 

102. "As you were saying — Elements of meaningful work," Personnel Jour- 

.nalT-51:^208r-^^aI^v-1972.-^ _ — 

Brief article on the increasing dissatisfaction with the 
absences of meaniEg and piirpose lEr daily work as opposed, to self — 
actualization in ^'unpaid" work as added to regular working: :hours-. 

103. Braxmstein, Daniel EL., and George H:^ Haines, Jr- "Student! stereo- 

types of biosiiagg^/" ais±ness Horizons , 14:73-80,, February, 1971, 

The attitmis^ obtasmed from 3.: national sanple of ^students 
-towards big tosnsess m^e analyzaS. The findings rare ipresented 
with. t)ar graphs. Anti-business attitudes are gaierally formed 
jji Hate: adolesceEDce . 

104 . BuxzgmsML,- Helen G . ' 'Ther jgoasHnised:. land . of paraprofessicraaE careers , 

z^erfa^an Vocational Jkmiriial , 4Sf2EIL-23, Decemb^,. 19m. 

Article treats teetaiical edsxzartion, motivatlron, land jobs for 
women available from training ±n two-year ijistiitutikmas of higher 

education, — Brphasizes-^programs^for-^techniciansxand^ 

sionals. 
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105. fell, li^^yd W. "The cluster concriep^t: in career education/' l-JducatloriH 

al -eadership , 30:218-223, > -r^x-r, 1972. 

raimpUstic v^(^v of clxssV rylrn'; 2:5,000 job titles into 15 
cIl ^ t.WK vWTth ini[) I i cat ions on th(^ I Imi taticms/tidvimtaj^os c>r 
ustni?u:r sucrrx ail aF)i)r*<>ach in eff^'^ctivi? carfK)r education. 

106. Godwin, l/xmCTd. '•aicupational ^oals and satisfactions ol the A- 

merxcaa mia?k force , ' ' PersoimieU Psychology , 22 : 313-325 , Autumn , 
196&.. ^ 

3£iij% investigates WGjrfc terms oX goals expected to be Cul- 
fillip, Egicftors influenc±ng:::r^b satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions^ AHT f La nces' by educatnsaal levels, and their iinplication 
fcn- 'rmi^ ng the prodmrrlvity of the American work force. 

107. Harman, Maent L. "Students vAm lack vocational identity," Voca- 

tionaa. CMLdance Quarterly , 169-173, March, 1973, 

Stut*7 attenpts to defi»:r differences existing between voca- 
tioxally decideii and landecifed students on the basis of person- 
ality, iirferest., and abilityaneasurements. Inplications for 
vcxia±ional decisions are dismissed, 

108- Hollancfer;, MeivyB A.. , and Harry Z. Parker. "Occupational stereo- 
types and needs: their relain-onship to vocational choice," Vo- 
cational Gtedanse Quarterly , 18:91-98, December, 1969. 

Basedxon SDlland's model of vocational choice, study attempts 
to determine faofw Holland's categories are related to personal 
needs and personality stereoctypes. Results indicate that stereo- 
ty]:)es aciamlly exist: and refiresent a basis for vocational choice, 

109. Lee^ Bmg M. "Job -flection by~ college graduates," Personnel Joxor- 

'xmk 49:^-32E^ May, 197Q, 

Studyr-repoinis job-seiection factors considered most important 
bF graduating asDllege ^sta^ on their* entry into the job mar- 
fe=tt and making choice -laetween two or more job options. 

110 . Lang , John D . ' 'Tliie:iProt^«ij^ ethic reexamined , ' ' Bugm es s Horizons , 

U5:7!>-S2,--FeteiEryv 



!gie Protestsnt terMc ^ralue system xs reviewed and several 
:::3:aiie2nE alt^nmtlv^^ presented in the form of attitudes 

as ^sf5ijferti for ntBlatsd religious beliefs. 

JJZ.. Marrr, iSrelyn. 'TQcatiimai; jmti^^ 

Vcf^::?frT(^al Gidfence Cj^rteiBg, 1:8:45-47, September, 1969, 

"Saplores tbe t3^'o± vc^cational decisions accordimg^ to the • 
-hT?|Ti:T^Tif:>-i^ R irm-triTrrii^-'- , inflEa^nces of the occupation itself, op- 
pcartniiities 13D leasza ^bout ^s32H>ations, and stabilization of valu^ 
Tx m r^ggrsonal tit t^ traiis. 

112. Okosky;, Ebarles E. "Career plaxming or how to succeed in business 
by TTFj^lTy trying when the ot^er way doesn't work," Personnel 
Journal, 52:955-961, November, 1973. 

Amusing but thought prcssroking reading to focus in on the 

' " ^~ 12S 
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linportarce and process of career planning. Also author ot Gen- 
eral Electrics ''Caireer .:u::tion Planniiig/' (1973). 

113. Ondrack, D.A. ^^Emerginj^ occcpational values: a review and some 

findings/' Acadeny of iMajiagement Journal , 16:423-423, SeptemlDer, 
1973. 

Values of college .stude-ns lure compared with sc^e of the 
ralues or society at la^rge :rnd business in particular. Values 
of many college graduates indicate importance of individmal 
achievCTent and nea:r-erttTeptrQieurial job: independei^ce . 

114* Richardson, Mary Sue. 'Thv ^iinensions of .career and vrark orienta- 
tion in college v^tdu/ elneirnal of Vocational Behas^ior , :5:161- 
17a, August, 1974. 

Comparative stuuly to clarify the nature of career education 
:goals of college wOTen; ^ine group gave poriorrty tro a career role 
in adult life; the seconci, to both a career role and marriage/ 
fHmily xespansibilities-. 

115. Histaa, Robert A. '^Car^-?er ^^ioration: ^vi^, ystxen and how, Part I,^^ 

The Balance Sheet , S1:1E^198, February, 1973. 

A t^vo-part article it^oring. the failure of the nation's 
educational system im raasmg career fe^catioa ai. relevant exi:>eri- 
ence. Part II, (M^244^6, March, 1:973), impiemeutation., is 
directed toward ^business and distributive ediHzation teacher.s. 
A rehash of criticisms wxtfaout any construe tl^sre reconrmendat ions. 

116. Robinson, Kiitherine. "'Promising career areas for iranen,'' ^Readers- 

Digest , 105:132^S, No^j?^:3*er, 1974. 

BrierilF surveys nine career areas whicli oflfer* major oppor- 
taiuniities for worrw^" in the 1970' s, ''Never be fare ha^e women had 
smirch diverse and •Hanilenging work opportunities." (QMidensed 
frrom Saturday Eved l tag Pc^st , Novenber,. ]i;,974.) 

117. Rosenthal, Neal H. "Tho liLS. economy in imS: p^ujected chanjg;jes mt 

occupations," Kfanlfe- 3Labor '^view , 96:11^26, O^esiber:, 195:3. 

Sssunptic . ms based :.^^n_ loiin^term trends' in t^adi ocnupationa I ^ 
^^'^ ' ar^' rare iisaaasse*^ %iecSr~ljriplaci^ " itor rcoHIBge grad- 
ua^Ees a3d-:aiMlv2aaceG degrees. 

118. Schiller, Ronala. ':Se;vs from the job front: toiogto times for the 

college - grads^ , ' ' headers Digest. , 105:128-131, f^m^s^ev , 1974. 

though a college -diploma does not guarantse a job, college 
graduates have a lower rate of unemployment, hi25her job satis- 
faction, and salaries, A guide to where job oppcartunities are 
and are:inot . 

119. Sheard. James L. "College student preference for -t^^i of myrK or^ 

ganizatiion/' Personnel Journal , 49:299-304, Aprnil, i970. 

:3lLiidx' on tte ''position select icKL process" of jimior and. senctor 
eoM^efT^^ ^^^^itudeni^ indicate that larger corporatiflns aire only 
.^iii^w:l!y pi?el erred over ^^ither organizational -irvpes. 
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120. Simpson, ]vliza.beth J. "Rtove over, gents/' American Education, b: 

3-6, December, 1970. 

Reviews discrimination against wcriaen in their work roles and 
predicts where advancements will be made fcir women in tfe next 
ten years. 

121. Stead, Bette Ann. "Real equal opportunity Iot women executives," 

Business Horizons , 17:87-92, August, Wm. 

Several means are sugtrestecj which crv>iidi-d make "equal— oppor- 
tunity for women" a reality. Sienifica::^: study on the advantages 
of equal employment. 

122. "Tomorrow's jobs," Today ^s Efe ation, 61'A4-im., January, 1972. 

Projections fnxn t:he Qccupatir)nal Ci)utIrviK )k Ikuidhxxjl^ I'or l.^J7^)- 
80 tinphasizes priori ties to be placed on t ibLaining \is much cxlu- 
cation and training" as n ^rmitted by on^'s uihilltios and circurn- 
stanc;es . 

123. Venn, Grant, "rye on tcxnorrTW's jobs," Amcric-in ]''xiucatj.on , 5:: 12-15, 

March, 1969. 

A live challenging issu^ for education..^ business, an££ in- 
dustry for developing ]?mng: jpeopie vtiosri* intellectual. caMfaili- 
ties and work productivity sere inmobillsj^ by the structnH?es of 
education, technological, (cbsoge., and absence of federal Tnaaap^er 
policies. 

124. Weaver, Charles N. "Sex difPe^^eEC^s^s in Job sj^t t^actiijun,." Ifesiness 

Horizons, 17:43-49, June, 197^. 

Article thuseats of jobM=5siti:^'f action "^ixh special aitrfc-^jntion 
to attitude of inegi'o femaie^s^ 3^iniLS msit .sigEsifican^u: cc^aari- 
sons between bliack/white,, rnsil-e/EiSinaSe jfot^-satisf acftiion ic^quire- 
ments. 



125. 



'Who doesn^t need :a college dfcstiOTse?" Mca^y , ll::IS-25, iSepi2^rib<>TT', 1975. 
It is not :|2:enerally appir^eiated iby aveirage four^^J^ar t!oi;iep;e 

student that in. a job marfe ::; ig^lutteci Avitih* tlhat two— 
year-straining- in-^speciai «ki3a::S-will-. gix^^^^ -i *tter~ — 

propsects than a, liberal ectaiCTtion. 
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Self-Concept and Life Purpose 

In the process of self-discovery it becomes apparent to every i:)ers(m 
just how diiiicult it is to obtain an evaluation of one's stren^rths and 
weaknesses. These have their origins in the individual's abilities, in- 
terests, and values. Going still further and trying to formulate a state- 
ment on one's life purpose, or mission as it is frequently referred to, 
becomes extranely difficult because of one's unique nature. Self -aware- 
ness and- its expression in a description of self-concept is an essential 
plaimin&:base for setting one's directions in life. For a great many per- 
sons, life purposes are focused upon an occupational choice and success in 
a work field. For others, however, life purposes are related to self -actu- 
alization vAiich has its roots in strong religious beliefs or cotmiitments 
for service to others. 

The basis for effective decision-making by an individual must be pre- 
mised upon conclusions arrived at from self -analysis. Understanding of 
one"s self enables a person to deteimine directions which are feasible and 
suitable to the fulfillment of his needs and wants. 

tVery young adult should seek to acquire a broad knowledge base for 
their piersonaT planning. Out of this infoimtion base they can become 
aware csf their potentials and internal needs for self-expression. Their 
raspiraldLons wi 1 1 also shape the process of self-actualtzation during their 
lile cycles. Both .self -concepts and life purposes may be expected to 
change during the cour.se of one's life. As human needs change so do life 
purposes and shorter-term objectives. 

Making explicit statements as to both the characteristics of one's 
total personality, as contained in one's self -concept and the nature of 
one's nfe purpose, may be the most difficult step in a person's total 
planning efforts. Without this information base, however, objective set- 
ting will become a useless exercise for a najority of people. 

126. Anderson, W. Thanas, Jr., and Louis K. Sharpe. "The new market 

place: life style in revolution," Business Horizons , 14:43-50, 

August , 1971 . 4. 

Five reactions, from different view-points, on the accelerat- 
ing and swift changes arousing society are reviewed. Major view- 
points of change examined are: traditionalist, anarchist, lib- 
erated, reformer, and the counterculture movonents. 

127. Barron, Frank. "Towards an ecology of consciousness," Inquiry , 15:.-. 

95-113, Summer, 1972. 

"Article proposes that the relationship between human con- 
sciousness and its complete environment should be the .subject 
matter of an emerging discipline, the ecology of consciousness." 
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128. 
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Blai, Boris, ^'Some basics of sound human relations/' Personnel Jour- 
nal , 52:710-713, August, 1973. 

Ten points to affect a satisfying and productive working en- 
vironment with people and successfully achieving one's career 
,„or occupational goals are recomnended for both one's self -manage- 
ment and the management of other people. 

easier, Lawrence. Is marriage nece ssary? New York: Human Sciences 
Press, 1974. 248 pp. 

Briphasis directed towards marriage as a part of one's total 
life planning process. The book Fraiikly discusses modern alter- 
natives to traditional marital arrahgemerits. Bnphasis is placed 
on relationships which most effectively contribute to the growth 
and happiness of individuals and their marital partners. Text 
is documented with a bibliography. Author and subject indexes. 

Dimarco, Nicholas, and Steven Norton. '^Life style organization 

structure, congruity and job satisfaction," Personnel Psychology , 
27:581-591, Winter, 1974. 

Three major life styles are presented and several ways in 
which values and behavior of each can influence job satisfaction 
and life happiness are discussed. 

Downs, Hugh. Potential: the way to anotiorial maturity . Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1973. 131 pp. 

Informal discussions on a variety of subjects of iimportance 
to a person in the formative period of young adulthood. Author 
explores links between maturity and happiness and how these may 
be achieved by motivation, attitudes and other means through 
self-help techniques. Of particular value are the chapters 
(VI and VII) on Attitudes and the Development of Attitudes. The 
book deserves careful reading. 

Eisenstadt, S.N. Tradition, change and mcxiernity . New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1973. 365 pp. 

Of lijTiited use and interest to a majority of young readers, 

this collection of essays will have some ap peal howev er , to 

^j^Qgg jOfterested'^Irr^fie^ occurring iTTtTie 

modern world. 



Fellows, Erwin W. "Happiness: a survey of research,'^ Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology , 6:17--30, Spring, 1966. 

A review of various studies which have dealt with the nature 
of happiness ^'in the hope that the article may stimulate further 
clarification and investigations on happiness as a key to life 
and occupational success.*' 

Fiske, Donald W. "The limits for the conventional science of per- 
sonality," Journal of Personality , 42:1-11, March, 1974. 

A review of several problems encountered in the convention- 
al field of personality analysis and proposals for alternative 
theoretical approaches to arrive at an understanding of one's 
self. For more mature adults. 
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Fletcher, Alfred B,W. Understanding your Gmotlonal problems. N(}\v 
York: Hart Publishing Company, 1966. 214 pp. 

Author covers wide variety of psychological problems which 
are encountered by a majority of people in adjusting to life and 
work situations. Easy reading taxt reconmends the book to younger 
adults. • 

Gergen, Kenneth J» ^'Multiple identity: the healthy, happy human 
being wears many maste,^' Psychology Today , 5:31-35, May, 1972. 

Describes the shifting masks of multiple identities as in- 
fluenced by other people, situations, or personal mi::)tives. Ar- 
ticle is based on William James statement that, "a mim has as 
many different social selves as there are distinct groups of 
people about whose opinion he caros." 

Grebstein, Lawrence C. Toward seir^understanding: studies in ik.t- 
sonality and adjustment . Glenviav, IH.: ...Scott, Foresman imcl 
Company, 1969. 343 pp. 

A book of general readings on personal development. 'Jliis 
selection of readable essays provides a background of infonrui- 
tion for better understanding of human behavior as presented in 
psychology and sociology studies. Reconmended. 

Grossman, Jack H. The business of living . New York: Stein and Day, 
1975. 207 pp. 

Life is comparable to running a business vJhose success and 
results are planned from an understanding of human behavior. 
Principal divisions of the book are related to life l\b being a 
profitable business > getting others to work with you, managing 
your emotions, pai^tnership through marriage, and looking ahead. 
Style, examples and- avoidance of psychological jargon make the 
book interesting reading for all young adults. The book is o- 
riented to the development of a life style rather than occupa- 
tional choice. 

Lee, James L., and Willitun J. Doran. "Vocational persistence: lin 

exploration of selF-concept and dissonan ce theories 1, 2," 

Journal of Vocational Behavior , 3:129-136, April, 1973. 

Research study involving a group of religious students to 
measure "cognitive areas in which dissonance is most likely to 
effect persistence toward a vocational goal." Significance of 
motivation as a force for achievement particulaxly in choice of 
anon-rational life purpose. 

140. fADrris, Charles, and Llnwood Shiall. "Changes in conceptions of the 
good life by American collie students from 1950 to 1970," 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology , 20:254--260, 1971. 

A study in the values of college students from 1950-1970. 
Data shows that concepts of young adults have not changed as 
much over the years as their approach to realize the "good life." 
Students are currently less traditionally oriented. 
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141-147 



Nordberg, Robert B. "Meditation: futvire vehicle for career explora- 
tion/' Vo^ttional^Q^^ June, 1974. 

A review of the waree of niysticisni currently popular among 
some young adults. Innslications of the article are that medita- 
tion could lead to inrproved self— awareness and help both one ' s 
career and life development. ^ 

Sch;. chtel; EniGSt G. ''On alienated concepts of identity/' Journal 
of Humanistic:' Psychology , 1:110-121, 1961. 

A concise, but brief: description of alienation concepts as 
to relating one's ideif n lri l,y from both its negative and positive 
implications:, Recantended reading Cor counselors. 

.1 ' . 

Sherman, Harold. ¥mM your om mind . Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett 
Gold Metal, 195:^1. 160 gp. 

Perennial audilixDpalar paperback based upon soiond psychologi- 
cal principles fe^jpit wi3±t; strong religious and spiritual overtones. 
Hnphasis is placT^d upon personal development by the author who 
has written numerous other books on God-man relationships. 

Swerdloff, Peter 'Hopes iand fears of blue-collar youth,'' For- 
tune , 79 : 148-152 „ January, 1969. 

A si^mnaj^ of iilue-collar youth attitudes obtained from in- 
terviews and! (ipBEstioning of young skilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployees on: W;?>frik 'Epg: .siTtuations , racial problems, college attend- 
ance, worM raniinl nHtrtonal problems, social values and mDrals, 

Tanner, J.M. 'TSariieariTiaturation in man," Scientific American , 218:* 
21-27, January , 1268^ 

Earlierimaturation in man has been studied in recent years. 
This analysis ^reviews causes for the dramatic decline in the age 
of puberty although the article points out that the trend re- 
quires further investigation. 

Wessman, AldenJl^,, and David. F. Ricks. Mood and personality. New 
York: Holt, HmeSaart and Winston:, Inc., 1966. 317 pp. 

The book is constructed about case studies of happy and un- 
happy st'ea^^'a^S" moody men. MucirQf^tTien:^e5ft~represS^ analyses 
of situations ^ssMch cause various moods and personality changes 
and characteristics. Xt will best be appreciated by those with 
a background in psychology. Biblic^raphy will be of value to 
couiiselors but of little practical use to the average reader. 

147. Williams, Robert L. , and James D. Long. Toward a selfmianaged life 
style . BDStsm, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Corrpany, 1975. 235 pp. 

A psychcnlogical approach to the concept of self -management 
based upon self-modification and a model for self-control. Chap- 
ter on career planning may have been added as an after thought. 
Evaluated as one of better references for study. Includes a 
glossary of terms ^^^lich assists in reading of text. 
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148. Wintor, Gcu'uld P., and l-hiKono M. Niiss. ^Plu? youiiK adult: Identity 

and avvarenoss . Glenviow, 111.: Scott, Foresrmin juid Ccxnp^m', 
1069. 34;} pp. 

. A book of essays gathered I'roni pericxlical literature on 
changes occuiTing in the values of young tido 1 osconts . Absence- 
of an index in the book forces readers to thiimb through and fre- 
quently overlook observations by leading writers on the problems 
and values of adolescents moving into adulthood. 

149. Wylie, Ruth C. The self concept . Lincoln, Neb.: University of 

Nebraska Press, 1974. 433 pp. 

A cornprehensive pedagogical study indicated by the book*s 
title. It will have limited use by counselors and is not re-- 
conrnended except for graduate students working towards advanced 
degrees in counselor education or psychology. Text surmiarized 
major research studies in the field of "self-concept 67 pages 
of bibliography with subject matter and author indexes malces up 
approxijmtely one third of the book . 
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Objective Setting and Strategic Action Plans 

These two areas of self -management and planning represent the very 
core of personal accountability for the results of one *s behavior. Ob- 
jectives, must, be set according to one's potentials for their a^ 
Strategic action plans are created out of the various Avays and^^ n^ a- 
vailable from one*s resources for accoaplishing objectives. 

Business and organizational planning results from the cooperative 
effort of a group of key executives or administrators. Personal planning, 
although it can benefit from the advice of others, depends solely upon the 
effective dec isionniialcing capabilities of the indiy 

There are various key or critical areas in every person !s life in 
which objectives are to be set. These have certain priorities depending 
upon the person's wants or needs. These generally begin with/seek^ 
achieve security from a self-support or income capability thi^ 
choice. Other areas for objectives may include one's; potentiality Tor 
growth, fulfilling social responsibilities, successfully selling pne^^^ 
self in the market place, ability for self nmnagement, and developing po- 
sitive attitudes and motivational forces. - 

Each of these and other objective-setting areas for one's self -actu- 
alization becomes an area. for analysis and decisions.. Career choices and 
objectives are only one part, although. a major one, of the objective set- 
ting and strategizing process. Each of these areas should be acted upon 
in the personal planning according to the planning model which a person 
adopts. for himself. References in this unit, as for others in this bib- 
liography, will serve as only introductions to the thinking processes 

'^which^the^young^adult^'^is^recontnended^to^develop^for^ii^ 

ning and self nmnagement capability. 

150. Bannon, Joseph J. "Methods of problem solving," Parks and Recrea- 

tion , 1:917-918, November, 1966. 

Sumnary of major ideas presented at '^Creative Problem Solv- 
ing" Conference. Seven steps for resolving real-life situations 
concisely suimarized goals and proposed for Implirienting action 
plans . 

151. Bennett, Graham. "Seven steps to better problem solving, " Supervi- 

sory Management , 16:39-42, August, 1971. 

Condensation of longer article. Short but pinpointed de- 
scription of problem identification and solutions involving key 
factor in origin of problem, attitudes of people viewing the 
problan and solutions possible for the problem. 

152. Buhler, Charlotte. "The human course of life in its goal aspects," 

Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 10:3-17, Spring, 1974. 

Human life and its aspects of purposes and goals are seen as 
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being (controlled by five phases of self-determination and four 
toidencies toward total life self -actualization. 

Buhler, Charlotte. "The life cycle: structural determinants of 

goal setting," Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 6:37-52, Spring, 
1966. 

ICvery individual is regarded as having a basic structure for 
running his particular life course. From this structure arises 
the need for goal setting, development of individual value pat- 
terns, and the optimal use of one^s resources. 

Buhler, Charlotte. "Questionnaire on goals and fulfillments," Jour- 
nal of Humanistic Psychology , 3:28-34, Spring, 1963- 

Report on experimental study to determine goal structures in 
people \;\diich author recognizes as being closely related to their 
personality self-evaluations. Several cases illustrate need for 
fulfilling four basic tendencies of life. 

Hackney, Harold. "Goal setting: maximizing the reinforcing effects 
of progress," The School Counselor , 20:176-181, January, 1973. 

A goal-oriented approach relating counseling objectives to 
client problem solving and goal setting. Recorrmended for coun- 
selors despite its limitations as an adequate treatment of a 
subject deserving a more penetrating treatment. 

Barren, Vincent A. "The vocational decision-making process among 
college males," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 13:271-277, 
1966. 

Author stresses steps of exploring or acquiring information, 
crystallization of problems, choice of opticas, and clarifica- 
tion of consequences to decisions of occupational choices. Re- 
ccnmended for counselors. 



157. Hopkins, Charles O. "Implementing management by objectives," Ameri- 

can Vocational Journal , 49:36-39, February, 1974. 

Delinates strategies and controls for management by objec- 
tives. Rationale for this system of management is shown as ap- 
plicable to one's life as its use in business. 

158. Jackson, Donald F. "Goal setting leads to business achievement," 

Business Education Forum , 28 : 23-24 , May , 1974 . 

Rationale for a goal directed life by means of an objective 
setting method is described in three steps. Importance of ob- 
jectives are the results obtained from their achievenent, not 
the goal setting process itself. 

159. Jones, Edward E., and C. Anderson Johnson. "Delay of consequences 

and the riskiness of decisions," Journal of Personality , 41: 
613-637, December, 1973. 

The hypothesis that the longer the delay between making a 
decision and experiencing its consequences, the greater will be 
the tendency to choose risky rather than conservative alterna- 
tives is theoretically explored. 
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160. Kantor, Lonnie M. , and Lynn R. Bartlett . "Span of life discussion 

for college students: their Inpact and Implications," Journal 
of College Student Personnel . 15 : 145-148 , March , 1974 . 

Describes a series of discussions for young adults on thc^ir 
educational-vocational goals, human relationships, personal cur- 
rent concerns, and their social responsibilities. 

161. Kiev, Ari. "A strategy for daily living , ' ^ Readers Digest , 104 : 146- 

150, May, 1974. 

Suggestions are made to ease goal implementation for self- 
actuali2ation in face of problems of stress and loneliness. 

162. McDonnell, John F. \*The human element in decision making, " Person- 

nel Journal , 53:188-190, March, 1974. 

Decision-making, from r. managerial view, contrasts the clas- 
sic with a humanistic; process and calls for a flexible framework 
vfcLch keeps the people involved in the forefront. 

163. McKenzie, Leon. 'Diagnostic procedure for goal identification," 

Viewpoints , 49:37-46, September, 1973. ' 

Analytical techniques ^or goal identification are out lin(^ 
A goal diagnosis model is presented -as a matr^ 
sonal objectives my be fitted after self-a^ 

164. Marks, Bajrt^y A. ''Decision under uncertainty: a poet 's view, " Busi- 

ness Horizons , 14:57-61, February, 1971. 

Uncertainty following or accoTT^anying the d^^ 
process is presented by using Frost 's fa^ poem, "The Road Not 
Taken." Author places courage ne>rt: to intelligence as a non-ra- 
tional factor in following-up on decisions. 

165 . Pollack ,_Barbai:a.. L!RoadmaiiJor^cQjLlege_success.,l LBusiness^Educa 

World, 49:7-8, September, 1968. 

An outline of a strategy to use class time more advantageous- 
ly during the senior year in high school to orient students for 
higher performances. Elementary but practical suggestions for 
improving one's various performances. 

166. Reif , William E. , and Gerald Bassford. "What MBO really is," Busi- 

ness Horizons , 16:23-30, June, 1973. 

^^anagement by objectives is examined, listing four major 
conTKDnents: setting objectives, developing action plans, con- 
ducting periodic reviews, and appraising annual performance. 
Also listed are major benefits that can be expected. I4B0 is not 
set within an overall plan. Recornnended for counselors. 

167. Reilly, William J. Life planning for college students . New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1956. 173 pp. 

Direct, down-to-earth book which successfully has survived 
several decades of scholarly writings which have been difficult 
to understand by young adults. Recornnended as introductory read- 
ing on total personal development for young adults from 18 to 24. 
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168. Rue, Leslie W. ''The how and who of long ninRe planning/' Business 

Horizons , 16:23-30, December, 1973. 

A practical model for long-range planning gathered from a 
survey of U.S. industry. Current long-range planning model is 
compared with a progressive ideal model. Background reading for 
counselors. 

169. anith, Lester V. , and Ralph H, Ojemann. *'A decision making model , 

School Health Review , 5:6-9, January-February, 1974, 

Behavioristic approach to decisipn-making premised upon 
Thonas, Maslow and others. Four step model for decision-making 
is presented based upon the individual's needs. 

170. Snyder, Patt. ^'Career planning, Special Libraries , 63:310-312, 

July, 1972. 

Brief but pointed description of need for meeting career 
goals, optiinately utilizing oriels personal strengths, resources 
in strategies action plans, and timing one*s job advancement. 

171. Watson, Goodwin. "Resistance to change,'* American Behavioral Sci- 

entist , 14:745-766, ^^ay-^une, 1971. 

Discusses change agents and procedures for instituting change. 
Reviews causes of resistance to change. ODmprehiension in its 
analysis. Good bibliography. 

172. Watson, Hugh J. ''Stimulating human decision making, " Journal of 
: Systems f.lanagement , 24:24-27, May , 1973. ^ 

Directed toward business, although the article and diagram 
may be useful to clarify an individual ' s decision-making process , 

173. Wiesman, Walter, i "Career development : self-strategies," Vital 

Spe.^he5^QOhe^Day, ,_38:694^^ July 20, 1972._ 



The inter-relationship of career development and self-de- 
velopment leading to a happy and fulfilled life requires ac- 
quisition of skills and broad educational background. 
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Objectives and Action Plans for One's Personal Growth 

Man's development is influenced by various processes of change. Some 
of these affect him externally. He may have little control over their 
shaping of his life or work. Other forces for chaxige aJ:e found within his 
interests, potentials for development, and aspirations resulting from values 
and his egression of needs, Self-improvonent in the form of acquiring new 
skills, inprovements in behavior, enhancement of personality, physical fit- 
ness, and aesthetic and intellectual growths take variolas forms of life- 
long objectives. 

Objectives for personal growth stem from one's acquired interests, in- 
nate developed aptitudes. Growth, in its broadest sense, should be a con- 
trolled conscious and directed effort to fully realize one's capabilities. 
These are necessarily liinited but also unique. They are particular to the 
individual's innate or acquired differences as a special person. Personal 
growth should not be thought of as something simply physical. This factor 
of growth has its limitations. Most people have . their major growth poten- 
tialities through a process of continuing education. This frequently takes 
the form of self- improvements for career advancement , Por others it will 
be readings, studies or discussions leading to a better understating of 
people, philosophy, ::celigion or ^aesthetics. Non-vocational growth forimost 
people is equally if not more ijiiportant than vocational inprovenesst for 
leading a balanced^^d total life. 

All of us have weaknesses . It is often difficiiLt to recognize ilihem. 
Objectives should also aim at minimizing or correcting these shonasoniings 
through a pibcess^^ of improvonent or growth. Both formal and self-educa- 
tion become a major strategic action plan to accomplish one's objectives 

iror'^'growth"; ■ " 

Appel, Victor H, , Margaret C. Berry, and Robert W. Hoffman. "Sig- 
nificant collegiate sources of influence," Journal of College 
Student Personnel , 14:171-174, March, 1974, 

College seniors look at factors u^ich they perceive as hav- 
ing had a lasting impact on their development and will have a 
carryover as goals into their lives and careers. Peer influence 
appeared to be most important. 

Becker, Howard S, "A school is a lousy place to learn anything," 
American Beliavioral Scientist , 16:85-105, October, 1972. 

An essay contx^asting schools and on-the-job . training for 
"real-life education" u^ich points out needs of students and im- 
plications lor curriculum irrprovement . Personal development 
does not always occur in schools. 

Bird, Caroline. The case against college . New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc, , 1975, 308 pp, 

A controversial book for readers who wish to pursue alter- 
native action plans for personal and occupational development 
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other than going to college. Author possible overarphasizes 
costs of college education without applying the principle of re- 
turn on investment. 

177. Buss, Allan R. "A conceptual framework for learning effecting the 

development of ability factors/' Human Development , 16:273-292, 
1973. 

Relationships between learning, development and ability 
factors are considered as major factors for growth. The more 
basic learning principles are described within a framework of 
the skill acquisition process. 

178. Chapman, Elwcxxi N. College survival . Chicago, 111.: Science Re- ■. 

search Associates, 1974. 153 pp. 

Popularly titled text and easily read refei-ence for students 
entering or planning to continue a two- or four-year college pro- 
gram. Of particular interest are the chapters, "Tests Anyone?^' 
and ^'Flight Plans." The book is abundantly illostrarted with 
case studies representing problems followed by t:he author's an- 
swers to situatims faced by laost young adults^ 

179. Collins, Charles C. College orientation: education for relevance. 

Boston, Mass.: IMLbrook, 1969. 275 pp. 

A practical ami very usable basic text for college students, 
particularly freshmen. Fifteen chapters ^^e followed by bib- 
liographies and stimulating topics for discussion. The book 
thoi-oughly covers the background for personal planning but does 
not go into objective setting and strategic action plans for en- 
try into an occupational field. 

180. Coyne, John, and Tom Hebert. This way out . New York: E.P. Dutton 

^ 9^^^l2^ J.^^ PP • ^ ^ ^ 

Contents ol: the '"1566k revie\^^^ various alternatives" to tra3i- 

tional college education throughout the world. These include: 

independent study programs, experimental colleges and foreign 

studies in the developed as well as developing countries. The 

theme of the book is "You don't need a college to get a higher 

education anymore/' 

181. Drucker, Peter F. "Beyond stick & tarrot: hysteria over the work 

ethic," Psychology Today , 7:86-92, NovetTiber, 1973. 

Worker resistance to manipulation by use of psychological 
techniques is reseciewed. Alternate ways of presenting work 
structures are pisoposed based upon studies of McGregor and Herz- 
berg. Analyzes ^M^rker characteristics for needed change. 

182. Hiemstra, Roger. ''Cornamity adult education in lifelong learning," 

Journal of Research St Development in Education , 7:34-43, Sunmer, 
1974. "~ ^ 

A review of cormninity resources needed for adult education 
or :unprovement . Canplexities of life demand that one's develop- 
ment becomes a life-long learning process for growth and coping 
with the process of change. 
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Jennison, M. Harry. 'Xittle relief in sight /V Tcxiay^s Health , 45: 
65, September, 1967. ~ 

Social uncertainties, moral upheaval, and parental pressures 
are cited as caiases of tremendous pressure for scholastic a- 
chievenent. Author has offered several sioggest ions in brief ar- 
ticle for more realistic personal objectives. 

Jourard, .Sidney M. V 'The awareness of potentialities syndrom 
Journal of Humanistic Psychoid^ , 6:139^140, Fall; 1966. 

Questions the results of teaching abnormal psychology as con- 
strasted to the teaching of »»The Psycholpgy of Healthy Personalis 
,ties*' M^ich enphasizes. discovery of one's potentialities as re^ 
soiarces for growth objectives, 

Kay, W£lliam. Moral education , Hamden, Conn: : lAnn^t Book. 1975. 
379jpp. 

Sociological factors- are involved in all meaning and purpose 
of moral development. recent years, the authorzclaims, no 
aspect of personal deve^^spment is more iriportant than the indi- 
vidual's acquisition of^Tioral values. 

Kent.,3ILeticia. ^ 'Your mind: how it cat?, make you healthy. . .how it 
can ife used against you,:^ Vogue , 160:94-95, OctoberrlS. 1972. 

Behavior control represents one of the TOstinportant area^ 
fcH! personal inprovement:. Article stresses the use of technolog- 
ical control for changing behavior of ; other people rather than 
one's self-change. ' " 

Koch, James V. "Student choice of undergraduate imjor field of 

study and private internal rates of return," Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review , 26:680-685, October, 1972. ' ~~ 

^FQr_thQ.$^Q_\\1io_v:iew-»a„coU 

vestment, this study explores the "economic rationale" Cor the 
selection of an undergraduate major. 

Lippmann, Walter, et.al . "Dialogue between the generations," Har- 
per's Magazine . 235:45-^64, October, 1967. ^ 

A group of well known writers and college editors explore 
some of the differences in the ways their generations • perceive 
each other and the major issues in American society today. Re- 
cormiended-Eor general background reading, improved self-under- 
standing, and personal development . 

Marks, Edmond. "Sane considerations relating to choice of , an edu- 
cational program," Journal^^ 2:1-11, Jan- 
uary, 1972 . ' [ : 

Proposed strategic action plans for achieving career ob- 
jectives through educational progranis. Although study employs 
statistical data \^*iich might complicate its usefulness for many 
young pdults, it will be significant to most counselors. 
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190. Martin, Ann M. , and A.G. Martin, '^ucating women for identity ±n 

work, " American Vocational Journal / 46: 38-42, May, 1971 . 

"Women have psychological barriers to success perhaps greaiter 
. than the obstacles posed from outside • They should be made to 
see that essentially they are freer than men to choose the roles 
they will play itt different periods of their lives." 

191. Nbonan, Peggy, '^y college anyway?" MadCTPiselle , 75:346-349, 

August, 1972. 

Twenty young: college wofnen from different universities de- 
scribe their needs for higher education and personal developmetrt; 
and hcnv actual life in coileg^^^^ 

for satisfactions of needs for intellectual growth. 

192. Otto, Herbert A. "New light on human potential," Saturday Review , 

52:14-17, SeptCTber 20, 1969. 

Hnerging as :a field of scientific inquiry is the study of 
human potentials. Article discusses wrldwide research programs 
of invest igaticflis on questions of exploring human potentialities 
and their development for- meeting life and career needs. 

193. Parrott, Allen. "Toward a theory of life-long education," Adult Edu- 

cation , 47:141-^146, May, 1974. 

Life- long education is regarded as a cure-all for all of 
society's problems. An atterrpt is made to define how life-long 
education may become a meaningful concept for a large number of 
people in their planning and action plans. 

194. Stephens, Waldo E. "An approach to undeveloped resources: the? pc;- 

tentialities of man," Business Education Forum , 25:51 -M* April, 
1971. ^ 

, ^ A study . Q.l..the.jncxiern 

his potentials both individually and collectively because of the 
ccxiplexities of modern life with which he is unable to cc5)e. 

195. Werts, Charles E. "Career changes in college," Sociology of^Educa- 

tlon , 40:90-95, Winter, 1967. 

A study dealing with changes in career directions occurring 
among college students and an effort to determine some of the 
causes for these changes. Confusion as to directions for intel- 
lectual development results from changes in career objectives. 

196. Werts, Charles E., and Donivan J. Wat ley. "Paternal influences on 

talent development," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 19:367- 
373, 1972. 

A sample of college freshmen are grouped by father's occupa- 
tion then corrpared in various areas of achievement showing that 
they excel in particular skills of fathers' occupations. Growth 
rate irrproves under parental influence and cooperation. 

197. West, Charles K. "The knowledge explosion & the need for revaluing 

knowledge," Intellect , 101:107-109, November, 1972. 

A study on the value of knowledge and consequences to 
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educators refusing to make decisatosis about values ^education 
will be primarily of irrterest to .counselors with strong: psycho- 
logical or iphilosophica.1 backgroumds . Are educators /"rinsing a 
valueless generation? 

198, Ury, Zalman F. "The ethical life styJle as an educational ^^sential, 
Intellect, 101:25-26, October, 1972. 

A concise presentation of the role v^ich the teaching of 
ethics should have in education. Proposes that all schools of 
education should teach courses in: morality and that elenentary 
and secondajry schools have ethics counselors. Moral d^elopment 
represents a major area for peraDnal change and growtS^ 
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Objectives and Action Plans for Career Development 

For inast people this area of objective setting represents the PDSt 
important results to be achieved from their total life and career planning. 
It satisfies their needs for security and material aspirations for self - 
actualization. Ibr others, however, more enphasis is placed upon the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and self-inproveinent which will bring limited fi- 
nancial retiams. They may have a thirst for learning or religioxis aspira- 
tions which have limited recognition in the market place, 

Econanic independence and the capability of self-support are expected 
of mature adults. Enrphasis accordingly is placed upon education which 
lead them towards successful entry into a particular occupation. During 
an individual's process of self-discovery he shDuld become aware of his 
potentials and aspirations. These in turn, after a study of various oc- 
cupationgl fields, results in a decision as to a job or career field. This 
choice should be made in high school if at all possible. Jbr the vast ma- 
jority of post-secondary students it is not reached until late in their 
first or «fciring their second year of college work — if at all. 

The decision on a career field takes the form of an explicitly stated 
goal or objective. Made early enough during the post-seoondary education- 
al process, the student can select and direct his course WDrk towards 
qualifying himself for entry into a particular job market. 

A major obstafifi^ to setting career, . as well as other objectives, will 
be the lack of self -understanding and knowing one's potentials, . interests, 
and aspirations. It is on this informational base that^ a person , mist build 
his pyramid of life and career obj ectives and action plans ; ■ 



199. Bailey, John A. ''Career development concepts: significance & util- 

ity, Personnel and Guidance Journal , 47:24-28, Septerrber, 1968. 

An attempt to identify essential career development concepts 
which provide and form the basis for assisting young, adults in 
making their vocational choices. 

200. Bare, Carole E. ''Personality and self -concept correlates of occu- 

pational aspirations," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 18:297- 
305, June, 1970. 

A study on college students accuracy of self -awareness, pre- 
ferences for occupations, and success in" their preferred vvork-^ 
fields as related to eight personality factors. 

201. Beall, Lynnette. "Vocational choice: the Inpossible fantasy and 

the improbable choice ; " Journal of Counsel ing Psychology , 14 : 
86^92, 1967. ^ ^ . 

Using case studies, tm types of difficulties faced in voca- 
tional choice iure explored. Ehiphasizes the counselor's role in 
assisting young adults in making realistic career choices. 
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202. 13ell, Terrol lUr and liobert A. Goldwin. ''Slvnau collejJie teach sell- 

able skilLs?" Clironlcle of Higher Mucation , 10:32, April 7, 1975. 

Tuu a)ncise viewpoints presentinf; the reaSpns \\*iy collep:€?.s 
should ori'er not only broad liberjii arts pro^ajns of study but 
also sjilablo and specialized Job skills. 

203. Bolton, Ntic. "Where do we go from here," fer.sonnel Nfanagement , 2 : 20-- 

26, March, 1970. 

A study on soTie of the factors which influence college grad- 
uate recruitment and wiiy many college graduates become quickly 
disillusioned with the positions for \\diich they are employed. 

204. 5yrd, Robert C. "Education should be career-oriented," Oollege Man- 

agement , 7:2, August, 1972. 

Excerpts from address prepared by the senator * s public rela- 
tions officer provides a superficial view in defining career edu- 
cation. Byrd questions motives, of college students and proposes 
elimination of financial barriers to hi^er education so as to 
achieve equal educational opportunities. 

205. "Choosing a career: how to be your ovm conputer , " Senior Scholasti c , 

104:14-17, April 18, 1974. ' " ' 

Ten points to consider in making a career decision. Game and 
sample application form are included in the article. 

206. Oosgrave, Gerald. Career planning, search for a future. Tbronto, 

Canada; Guidance Centre, Faculty of Education, 1973. 144 pp. 

One of the better text/worWxxDks for young adults. Widely 
used throu^out Canada. Text needs to be supplemented by out- 
side readings on various occupations. Five chapters of book em- 
phasize self ^awareness and the decision-making process of occupa- 
tional choice. 



Delbecq, Andre'' L., and Eliot S. Elfner. "Local cosrapolitan orienta- 
tion and career strategies for specialists," Academy of Manage- 
ment Journal , 13:373-387, December, 1970. 

Three different models for career strat^ies in the sciences 
are related, to occupational orientation for either permanent or 
short-term employment. Article recommends strategies for job 
advancement. 

Dunphy, Philip W., Sidney F. Austin, and Thomas J. McEneaney. Career 
development for the collie student . Cranston, R.I.: Carroll 
Press, 1968. 128 pp. 

A tight but also superficial treatment of a wide variety of 
subjects leading to occupational choice and entry into the job 
market. Its use as a textbook is x-eajmriended only where the in- 
structor may ar^olify the text witli lecture.s and supplementiiry 
r eliding s. 

TiRlC Docur)ent Reproduction Service. Career education > New York: 
Macmillan Information, 1973. 360 pp. 

An ERIC (Education Resources Information Center) bibliography 
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■ . of documents and articles designed and largely iised by re- 
ference librarians and some ediicators in higher education. 
Subject index is conprehensive. Citations are largely con-- 
cerned with theoretical and academic studies ya?itten by coun- 
selor and gullance instructors. The vast mjority of ddcu-- 
ments and articles, classified by subject and author indexes 
are of a very limited practical use to anyone except to grad- 
uate students qualifying for advanced degrees in counselor 
education . 

210. Feldman, Saul D. Escape from the doll's house . New York: MsGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1974 • 208-pp . ^ : - . . : , , . 

A study of vomen in graduate education and their plans for 
acadenic careers, career expectations, and self-image. Included 
are various restraints, principally sex stereotypes, \^ich act 
as limitations on the freedom of both man and toiibji. 

'211. Harkness, Charles A. ''College education — key to jobs?'' Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly , 21:43-47, September, 1972. 

A speech given to college students attacking a prevailing ; 
layth that college education provides an assiired mean 
job. Provides a more realistic approach to career^planniiig.^^^^^^ y r 

212. Hind, Robert R., and Tiirothy E/Wirth. ''The effect ^^^q^ 

per ience on occupational choice ampng undergraduates,'' Sociology 
of Education , 42:50-70, Winter, 1969. 

away from pur-^ 

suing specialized careers towards less specialized programs of , 
study. ScHDe reasons for the change in expectations of college • 
students, are examined. 

213.1 Holland, John L. The psychology of vocational choice. i_ 

ISsiSs. : KLaisdale Publishing Oornpany, 1966. 132 pp. 

Well known author at tenpts to classify personality types in 
a theory of vocational behavior. Ti^tly Written bbo 
author's dissatisfactions with guidance practic^^ in- schools. He 
points up need for new thinking on the part of schools an 
selor education. " 

214 . Lavender, John. "Occupational versatility: ' "key to careers, " Educa- 

tional laadership , 30:215-217, Dec^riber, 1972. 

Article shows how actual job experiences or ! intern^ 
vides students with ; an ; awareness o f career requiraftients as well ■ ; 
as improving their capabilities for up^ra-ding their own qualifi- 
cations and goals. ^ '■' ' 

215. Maccoby,. Michael. "Four characters in search of a career," Manage- 

ment Review , 62:47-49, October, 1973. * 

Four types of personalities are examined, all equally effec-^ 
tive when working in a mode that fits different characteristics 
of individuals. Implications for both management and the em- 
ployee are considered for more effective organizational design 
and promDt ions. ^ a n 
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216. MagisDS, Joel H. C^eer education , (third yearbook) . Washington, 

D.C.: American Vocational Association, 1973. 397 pp, 

Follo\vixig tratitional achknowledgarient of ^ 
reer education by the director of the U.S. Office of Education, 
some 31 contributors repeat w*iat has been available in periodi- 
cals and other sources over the ixist several decades. No si^i- 
f icant innovative concepts are of fered - Yearbook has question- 
able value ini justifying costs of being published despite heavy, 
use of references aiid scholarly recognition of authors in voc^ 
tional guidance field. . 

217 . MaiAardt , Phil ip. "Job orientation of jmle a^^ female college graxlz .• 

uates ijnbtisiness/^^ 25:316-368 / 81^^ 

Sex differences between men and 
cupations are conrpared as to their orientations to WDrk and jobs. 

218. Ondrack D.A. ''Emerging occupationkl values: a review and some f^ 

ings, " Academy of fenagarient Journal , 16:423-4 , September , vl973 
A study on the emerging occupational value of college stur- i 
...... — dents, wiiich show their strong enphasis on independence, indi^^^ 

vidual achievement and level of qualitieslof joi) a^^ ^ v 

219 . Reif , Will iam E . , and . Jo lin W . Newstrpm . ' 'Career ; development by ob- 

jectives, " Business llorizjons , 17:5-10, October, 1974. 

Basic article of particular value : to everyone planning their, 
career . to model for career development outlines fac- 

tors \^ich must be studied in developing action plans and review- 
ing progress towards their achievement. 

220. Boe, Anne. The psychology of occupations . New York: John Wiley & 

Sons, Inc., 1956. 340pp. 

- ^An--older--but"-basie— text— for-eounselors-^and-personnel-ma^ 

Too much material of lesser value has been published since this 
conprehensive documented reference . Recomnended for serious 
study by everyone seeking a reconciliation between occupational 
requirements and personality differences of individiials. Con- 
tains original approaches to career development which have been 
copied by other authors tinder other labels. 

221. Seligman, Demiel. *'A special kind of rebell ion , ^ ' Fortune , 79 : 67-72 , 

January, 1969. . 

A survey shows the generation gap is a greater reality than 
has been admitted. Behind the vocal activists is an "invisible'/ 
minority with -similar attitudes as the activists. Both- groups 
are characterized as late career planners but are stirongly future 
oriented. 

222. Shaycoft, Marion F. /'Factors affecting a factor affecting career,'' 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 22:96-104, December, 1973. . 

Factors are analyzed which affect decisions on going to col- 
lege. Both aptitude and socioeconomic levels are found, as ix)tent 
factors. Complicated statistical tables support conclusions. 
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223. Stead, Bette Ann, "Educating vorven for administration/* Business 
Hbri^ns , 18:51-56, April, 1975. 

lb assist women in assuming managerial roles, business schools 
are developing special programs to overcome wDmen's acquired 
sense of limitations. A program oT six objectives is prepared* 
with evaluations from coiu^se offering. 
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10 

Objectives and Action Plans for SociaV Responsibilities 

Sociability should be distinguished from one's social responsibilities 
Ohe foimer is a personality characteristic representing ways in w4iich a 
^person is compatible with- others. Social responsibilities on the other 
hand consist of means and ways in which an individual can , ou^t , and must 
become involved in participating in and contributing to the various socii^ 
ties to \\tiich the person belongs. 

There are obligations which a person iDier forms or refrains from doinK 
because of the laws ^\l^ich societ , adopts to protect its mentoers. There 
are other duties v^ich a person will assume to achieve the objectives of a 
'group or to improve its particular environment . Still other services are 
undertaken by people as voluntary efforts which are either donated or for 
wliich financial compensation is not received. They are done simply for the 
satisfactions obtained in helping others. 

The significance of fulfilling social responsibilities by both indi- 
viduals and groups in today's canplex society has become critically im- 
portant. Neither corporations nor individual persons can disregard their 
accountabilities for managing the process of change for society's better- 
ment. Corruption in government, soaring crime ra;tes, environmental pollu- 
tion and indifference by a majority of people to the directions in wiiich 
societies are moving are consequences of either an absence of one's not 
determining or not carrying out their social responsibilities. 

Many young adults are bvenviielmed by a feeling that they are powerless 
to accomplish social changes. Technology and the growth of bureaucratic 
institutions have made many people feel weak and incompetent in coping with 
social changes needed if society with its denocratic processes is to sur- 
vive. Even the most optimistic of forecasters for the next quarter cen- 
tury recognize that man's quality of life will drastically deteriorate un- 
less individual socially oriented objectives become a focal point for every 
J)v. ;:.)n's "'social'' responsibilities. ' ' ' " - - 



224. Baker, Henry G. , Sr. "Identity and social responsibility policies," 

Business Pbrizons , 16:23-28, April, 1973. 

Management strategies and policies .related to corporate re- 
sponsibility and policies a? *:hey have been identified in six 
large firms, lb be studit , those going into the work warld. 

225. Borlaug, Noiman E. "Challenges remain," Vital Speeches of the Day 

39:554-558, July 1, 1973. ~ ~ 

Morally inp^rtant values rmst take the form of social respon- 
sibilities. Author enphasizes agriculturally related occupations 
for consideration by socially mDtivated college students. 
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232. 



Hraginal^y, D.D., and B.M. Braginsky. ''Suiplus people: their lost -[^ 
faith in self and system/' Psychology Tbday , 9:69-72/ AxJgust, 
1975. ■ V'i 

Unenployed minorities and , those with hi ^ level skills fre- . . ? 

qiiently are regarded as surplus in a society of errployed average 
people. The jobless feel unwanted and lose faith in themselves. 
They are reluctant to assume social responsibilities. 

Brill, Naomi I. Working with people: the helping process . Phila-; : :i 
delphia. Pa. : J.B. Lippincott Oonpany, 1973 . 202 pp. -5 

Author provides an eclectic approach to bridging the gap be- ' 
tWBen theoretical knowledge and practical applicatioh . Text is 
scholarly but readable. Book primarily is designed for people i 
who wrk with others. 

Chase, Elwyn F., Jr. "Social engineering and human dignity," Tlie 

Social Studies , 63 : 275-278 , NDvember , 1972. . . ' v 

Social taste involve more than human manipulation . Auttor 
feels that too many social scientists are disregarding human 
factors and would develop a totalitarian society ^\4lich will not 
solve problems faced in our conplex world. ;f 

Coleman, James S. "Conflicting theories of social change," American ; 
Behavioral Scientist , 14:633-650, May-June, 1971. 

Essay is largely concerned with causes for many of the radi- 
cal changes ^^ich have recently developed in society. Emphasis ^ ; 
is given to broad legal and economic causes and, secondly, to ■.: 
passivity which has surf aced among individuals towards coping 
with change. ' 

Cbmbs, Arthur W., Donald L . Avila. and William Puitoy. Helping ;™ 
relationships: basic concepts for the helping profession . Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 1974. 360 pp. ''-ik 

A scholarly approach to providing personal development of 
those wiio are entering the "helping" or seivice type of occupa- 
tions^ The theme of the book is the discussion.of foims of hu- 
nien" behav^ Wich "have'^jecial' va^^ luiderstandlng 'the h^^^ ; , 

ing or service forms of work. 

Corson, John J. "Ihe great what-is-it; the ' social adtilt " Nation ^ s 

Business , 60:54-56, July, 1972. 3 
Coming under increasing fire, more £md more cjoiporatio ' ?^ 

under pressure to solve society's problems; and provide an ac- 
counting of what their executives are e3Q)ected to d^ \\hat 
standards are to be set for meeting their social responsibilities. 

DeMott, Benjamin. Adult-Ed' — the ultimate goal, " Saturday Review , 'SrM' 
2:27-^29, Septerrber 20, 1975. / 

' 'A genuine ' learn ing soc iety ' will require . a philosophy of J^^j 
continuing education adequate to its potential as a social force." 
Author hopes for a richer human future but is fearful because of "^5 
the slow rate of cliange occurring in society. 
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233-239 



Drunm, Robert II. ''Makiag room for 'peacefid revolutions ^" Per son- 
nel, 49:49-55, May-June, 1972. 

Recoirmended readjiag for nost young adults. Although rrany of 
the results in the study wei-e obtained from college students, at- 
titudes represented are to be found in many young adults with 
liberal educational backgroimds. 

FLacks, Richard. "Ihe liberated generation: an ejqploration of the 
roots of student protest,'^ Journal of Socia l Issues, 23:52-75, 

July, 1967. ^ 

A study of student attitudes in the 1960 's expressing genera- 
tional discontent. Efforts were made to predict results in po-- 
litical change or that the student unrest would sinoply disinte- 
grate with out affecting any social change. 

Harris, Britton. "A technology of social progress,'' American Beliav- 
ioral Scientist . 11:7-10, July-August, 1968. " ~ ~ 

Author contends that present-day society is inadequately pre- 
pared to control and direct its science-based technology to avoid 
the dangers which threaten the survival of the race itself , 
Leadership is lacking and personal freedom is fast being lost. 

'^Helping people — an American custom on the rise," U.S. News and 
Wprld Report , 77:29-32, Septenrber 2, 1974. " 

Voluntarism represents a $50-billion dollar-a-year resource 
for undertaking social activities for helping others. Dissen- 
tion and spread of support among governirent agencies have done 
little to help a powerful mDviOTent at grassroots. levels vho find 
a social responsibility in supporting their ccffimunities. 

Henry, Carl F.H. "lias patriotism had its day?" Christianit y Tbday, 

8:26-27, June 7, 1974. 

American patriotisn is on the decline. Yet it is necessary 
for our national survival. Short article professes the need for 
a rebirth of the ideals which is part of "the American Creed." 
It requires values for personal comuLttments. 



Kanfer, Stefan. "Oh, say can you still see?" Tiine , 101:24, January 29, 
1973. 

Many cynical young adults agree with Samuel Johnson, "Patrio- 
tisn- is the last refuge of a scoundrel." Many symbols of patrio- 
tism are reviled by minorities who have become disillusioned with 
the deiocratic processes which they feel have been corrupted. 

Konopka, Gisela. "Social change and human values," Journal of Ibire 
Economics , 66:12-14, September, 1974. 

Statement "Adults are simply afraid of the young," pinpoints 
the fear' of changing existing attitudes, values, and goals. Pro- 
ix>ses thesis tliat thetr evolution is necessary for social pro- 
gress and survival. Suggest social goals for the 1970* s. 
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240. Kruse, Thomas M. ''Our changing scxiiety: the challenge for business,' 

Supervisory JianagaTient , 17:22-25, June, 1972. .^^ 

Educators can't cope with challenges facing society through 
the learning process. A businessman offers his recorrmendations 
on how industry should pick up sane of the responsibilities not 
being met by government and in our schools. 

241. Lawrence, David. "What can I do?" U.S. News and World Rep ort, 76: 

94, February 25, 1974. 

Editorial on a confused U.S. citizenry which asks, '*What can 
I do?'* in the face of a govei'nment vi^ich is not meeting its ex-- 
pectatlons. Lawrence feels that by being informed and taJxlng a^ 
active role in politics the individual can make many effective 
changes. 

242. Lerner, Max, et . al . "Watergating on main street," Saturday Review , 

3:10-27, November 1, 1975. 

Shocked by corruption of Watergate scandals, Americans are 
looking more closely at their own and the country * s ethical 
standards. Disillusionment in all the professions and institu- 
tions has led to a disrespect for authority. People do not know 
where they can turn to place their^ tirust . 

243. Leslie, Larry L. , and James L. Iforrison. "Social change and profes- 

sional education in American society," Intellect , 102:356-360, 
iferch, 1974. 

Author strongly urges changing our educational syston to 
effectively cope with changes occurring in our culture, environ- 
ment and society. Contends that professional schools are neither 
meeting the needs of people or the professionals themselves. 

244. Levitt, Morton and Rubenstein, eds. Youth and social change . De- 

troit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1972. 184 pp. 

A book of essays largely of interest to sociologists. Con-- 
tributors are academicians who appear more interested in their 
style of OTiting than being tuned in on the realities of change 
in "-society: — ^ ~: ^ -^.^ — ~ 

245. Madden, Carl M. "Our changing economics," Current , 165:25-34, Sep- 

tember, 1974. - 

Economics is only one aspect of many changes v4iich the author 
feels requires a high priority of responsibilities by both indi- 
viduals and agencies to resolve. After reviewing many of the 
problems facing man, he has little to of f er. as solutions except 
. to assign then to the new generation for answers. 

246. Piatt, John. "Predicting the future: changing family patterns," 

Current , 143:23-24, September, 1972. 

Author looks into the social future of individuals and their 
life styles. Professes that planning and assuming of social re- 
sponsibilities by all people is the only key to coping with the 
future. Optimistic outlook. 
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247. Ray, Paul H. ^ 'Human ecology, technology, and the need for social 

planning, American Behavioral Scientist , 11:16-19, July-August, 
1968. 

Author extrapolates the future of technology and its possi- 
bility for resolving problems created by man in the destruction 
of his environment. Scholarly approach does little to comfort 
the reader. Author is ineffective in proposing action plans to 
solve problems which are becoming imresolvable. 

248. Rukeyser, William S*. "How youth is reforming the business world," 

Fortune, 79:76-79, January, 1969. 

The criteria of college graduates seeking j 
have changed to demands for intellectually challenging positions 
which will be creative as well as useful. Young adults have a 
major contribution to make in social change. 

249. Tapper, Ted. Young people and society , London: Faber and Faber, 

Ldt. , 1971. 176 pp. 

An exploration of how people differ in their attitudes to- 
wards society in general and their social groups in particular. 
Socialization of the individual is stressed from the family 
group to the job market. 
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11 

Objective and Action P la ns for Entry into th e Job Market 

The anployability of a person will depend upon ii«set.s which will ^;-Gn- 
erate earnings for whomever he or she will work. These assets or qualifi- 
cations will be brought to the job from education or practical experience. 
These personal strengrths will be results from sti?ategic action plans which 
you have carried out to develop your qualifications for becoming a desira- 
ble employee in the manpower resources of an employer . A person is hired 
simply because he can increase the earnings or improve the productivity of 
a company or organization. Objectively evaluated, people represent the 
..jassets of a company comparable to its financial resources, plants, equip- 
ment, or other physical facilities. Manpower skills may be audited by com- 
panies in the same way they do their physical assets. 

Sticcessful entry into the job market and becoming employable consists 
of setting objectives for becoming hirable based upon the acquisition of 
the right kind of qualifications. Strategic action plans for obtaining a 
job should result in a person being able to select his employer rather 
than merely being selected by an employer after mailing out letters, re- 
sumes, applications, and a large number of interviews. 

A desirable objective is to select an employer for whom you would like 
to work and effectively develop supporting action plans to sell or market 
yourself to that employer. The planning span for achieving such an ob-- 
jective will, generally require six to twelve months. Too many students 
wait until after gi-aduation before beginning their search for work. ITiey 
enter the job market with a limited knowledge of companies for wtiom they 
would like to work or the openings and qualif ications for positions avail- 
able in these companies. 



250. Abel, Richard J. "The evolving college 'placement' office," Person- 

nel Journal , 53:G89-G9l, September, 1974. 

^ A chiyige . f rqm t traditipna^^^^^ ' '.Career. Der, 

velopment Services" is suggested. The concept is outlined and 
strategies reconmended for upgrading placement office services. 

251. Ankerson, Robert. "Marketing a 'new product' MBA , 9:27-29, Octo- 

ber, 1975. 

Sound advice on how to go about marketing yourself to find 
the job you want. Twenty questions for self-analysis are pro- 
posed which will, assist you in finding a position appropriate to 
your particular career development plans. 

252. Barker, Raymond F. "College students choose a job: inputs vs. out- 

puts ," PersomieW 49:241-245, March, 1970. 

Differences siirveyed between ciollege freshmen and seniors as 
to their post-college career ideas and attitudes towtirds a first 
job. 
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253. Bass ford, Gerald L. '^Job testing — alternative to employment quotas/' 

Business Horizons , 17:37-47, February, 1974. 

Job testing is favorable regarded <is an alternative to c?m- 
])l()yTnent quotas and u means of aswe.ssinK TuLuri? ix)l:enl.iii'l \x)V- 
rominces sought Trnni .job applicants by (iiiployors. 

254. Bernstein, EllioLt. "A Job hunter's handbcK)k," Money , 4:4:3-48, Juno, 

1975. 

A short article which may prove invaluable in preparing your- 
self for seeking a job. Basically it proposes a number of prac- 
tical action plans which should be Fitted into your objective- 
setting decisions. 

255. Brenton, Myron. "21,741 choices for a career/' New York Times Maga- 

zine , 72, October 25, 1970. 

Recent research shows that there is little parental influence 
on children's vocational choices. This article, however, offeris 
positive suggestions on ways of creating vocational awareness at 
an early age. 

256. Comer, Nancy A. "Does yo^:r college owe you a job?" Mademoiselle, 

76:116-117, January, 1973. " 

Does the college from which you graduate own you a job? 
Some college placement office problems are presented and ways to 
improve their services are suggested. 

257. Cunmings, L.L., Donald P. Schwab, and r,larc Rosen. "Performance and 

laiowledge of results as determinants of goal setting," Journal 
of Applied Psychology , 55:526-530, December, 1971. 

Previous performances conpleted successfully are found as 
having a significant influence on goal setting. Management by 
objectives should include measuring results of performance to 
assure goal achievonent. 

258. Donnelly, Caroline. "How hard should you work," Readers Digest , 

107:145-148, August, 1975. 

- - Working-intelligently-'rather-than-hard-^^^ — Art-i — - — 

cle includes ways of conserving time and yet maintaining one's 
work ethics and productivity. 

259. Hakel, Milton D. , and Allen J. Schuh. "Job applicant attributes 

judged important across seven diverse occupations," Personnel 
Psychology- , 24:45-52, Spring, 1971. 

A study on the favorability and frequency of highly impor- 
tant job applicant characteristics. Article will be of special 
value to recruiters and personnel managers. Provides pattern 
for interview guide and rating scales for pre-employment deci-- 
sions . 

260. HopCe, Manfred W. "Do you really want that new Job?" Personnel Jour- 

nal , 51:270-273, April, 1972. "~~ ^ 

Pi'esents three self-diagnostic factors of leadership style, 
group situations, and leadership effectiveness. Identification 
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oX job roles help im individual in maJ^in^^ new job or promotion 
decisions. 



261. Ifousley, Warren 'Vocational decision mal<ini^: a function or ro-- 

fleeting attitudes,'' Vocational GuicUmc o Qu^g-terly, 21:288-292, 
June, 1973. 

Analyzes accepting-rejecting approach in making vocational 
choices and the degree of certainty obtained from this behavior 
by students seeking to match their sell--concepts with occupations, 
Scholarly but of questionable significance. 

262. '»Jobs for this year's college graduates," Changing Times , 29:25-32, 

February, 1975. 

Annual survey: "Names of 135 employers vAio have openings, 
plus details on type of applicants they're seeking and how to 
apply." 

263. Levitan, Sar A., and William B. Johnston. Work is here to stay. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Conrpany, 1973. 184 pp. 

A very readable description of the nature of work, charac- 
teristics of the new work force, the role of unions in work re- 
, form, job redesign experiments, and the limitations of job re- 

form. Recorniended reading. 

264. Magee, Richard H. "How to sell a career opportunity," Personnel 

Journal , 53:583-588, August, 1974. 

Reviews aspects of employment interviewing, sales technique 
of persuasive psychology, and a strat^^ for selling jobs to 
applicant. Of benefits both to personnel managers and those en- 
tering the job market, 

265. Minter, Robert L. "^.Vhat not to do in an interview," Supervisory 

Management , 18:2-12, Decanber, 1973 

How to conduct an interview frcjm a recruiter or personnel 
manager's role. Provides a list of do's and don'ts for both the 
interviewer as well as job applicant. 



266. Murphy, James F. "The future of time, work, and leisure," Parks and 

Recreation , November, 1973. 

The effective use of leisure time should be planned since 
"^vork- and leisure. . .have become opposing and even antagonistic 
conceptions in a highly industrialized culture." 

267. Paul, Ronald N. "How to develop a company profile," Biosiness Manage- 

ment, 38:25, June, 1970 

Applies to non-profit organizations as well as business. In- 
dividuals anticipating joining a company will find various fac- 
tors descriptive of corporate behavior in essential performance 
areas a basis for its future growth both as a company and in 
career opportunities. 
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268. Renee, Sister M. Anne. 'TVhat business wants from beginners/' Ad- 

ministrative Management , 35:55-57, May, 1974, 

Informative article for graduating students outlining em- 
ployment outlook for beginning office employees in terms of the 
job market, strength, and weaknesses of new employees, and em- 
ployer expectations. 

269. Terkel, StucLs. Working . New York: Avon Bool^, 1972. 762 pp. 

A narrative styled description oT various occupational fields. 
Keyed to earthy vocabulary and reading preferences of many youths. 
Text may be criticized as superficial in describing various jobs. 
May be supplemented by readings fron Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book . Jobs described range from executive to newsboy, and from 
football coach to washroom attendant. 

270. Ullman, Joseph C, and Geeteridge# Thomas J, "The job search,'' Jour- 

nal of College P l acement , 33:67-72, February-March, 1973. 

Results of study on relationships among job search, job 
choice, and career patterns should help students in making more 
careful investigations before accepting a job. 

271. Varga, Lou. ''Occupational floundering/' Personnel & Guidance Journal , 

52:225-231, December, 1973, 

Tlie phenomenon of occupational floundering,- when a person 
enters the labor market without a career goal, is regarded as 
not necessarily a negative situation but as a possible growth 
experience. 

272. Weagraff , Patrick J. "The cluster concept: development of curricu- 

lar materials for the public service occupational cluster,'^ Jour- 
nal of Research Development in Education , 7:45-54, Spring, 1974, 

An overview of the ''cluster concept" and its iinplications in 
or^Canizing educational courses of study for entry into public 
service occupations. Will be of particular interest to those 
seeking employment in civil service. 

J273,_„ Zgffer 

selection of managers," Personnel, 52:25-33, January-February, 
1975, 

Author believes that organizations will have to accommodate 
their recruiting policies and practices to emerging lifestyles 
of young managers. Does not seem to realize that in hard times 
people will take any form of work. 
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Objectives and Action Plans to Achieve a Self-Management Capability 

This capability should be the capstone purpose to all learning, edu- 
cation, acquisition of skills, development of aptitudes, and pursuit of 
one's interests. Unless a person succeeds in selfnmnaging forces within 
himself and coping with influences in his environment which he can control, 
it is not possible for him to take purposeful directions in a rational man- 
ner • 

Self -management essentially consists of optimally using one* s re- 
sources in a planned, organized, and controlled way which results in sat- 
isfactions and happiness. People with a capability for self -management 
are happy and satisfied individuals. They are successful in that they a- 
chieve desired qi^alities of life. They are realistic in that they set and 
achieve desirable objectives. They schedule their time and distribute the 
use of their personal resources in a purposeful coordinated manner . They 
will carry out, through their life a dynamic and interesting pursuit of 
goals. They will be able to anticipate results from efforts. This art of 
self-Hifianagement is an acquired, rational art. It presupposes that a per- 
son can determine and achieve various objectives in his life. 

Successful self-managanent is judged, by one's performances. It may be de- 
scribed as the capability of making things happen. Unfortunately self- 
management for some people is a passive attitude of slxnply reacting to 
changes occurring about them. 

We often hear that running one's life is not too different from run- 
ning a business. In a business, its managers are. concerned with results. . 
They plan, organize, and implement specific action plans to achieve the 
company's objectives. They set controls over Lthe use of the business.! re- 
sources. Life which is far more important than any business is not managed 
with the same practices that are put into a business. 



''Bole models in"young''aaulT:ho^ tKisir rmwiohship'*^' 
to occupational behaviors," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 18: 
281-284, June, 1970. 

Relationship between development of role models' in young 
adulthood and vocational performance during the same period show 
jjnportance of individuals having models on v^ich they can design 
effective hahavior. 

275. Carroll, Stephen J., Jr., and Henry L. Tosi. ''Goal characteristics 
and personality. factors in a management-by-objectives program, 'V 
Administrative Science Quarterly , 15:295-305, September, 1970. 

A practical and very worthv*iile study of the effects \^4lich 
clear and important ^als have on job success and satisfaction. 
Recornnended reading. 
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276. Chamber, Peter. "Do-it-yourself management development/' ' ^Intemat ion-- 

al Management , 29:46-50, October, 1974. 

Describes a recent trend in self-management development. 
"Autonomy training" or self-directed learning in which one may 
learn new skills to cope with rapid changes. 

277. Crockett, William J. "What's so odd about O.D.," Administrative M an- 

agement , 31:49-50, November, 1970. ~~ 

Failure may be traced to an inability to play roles rather 
than inadequate skills. An OD, Organizational Development, pro- 
gram outlines ten steps to improve one's skills in working with 
superiors and subordinates. 

278. Dalaba, O.G. "Tlie dual responsibility of managing human resources," 

Business Horizons , 15:37-48, December, 1972. 

An in-depth look at the manager's role in meeting organiza- 
tional requirements as well as meeting individual career develop- 
ment needs. 

279. Diamond, Edwin. "Clues to being more successful," Readers Digest 

106:88-91, May, 1975. ' [ ' 

Every person can significantly enhance his potentials for 
achievenent through motivation for sel f-^nanagement . Four basic 
rules are briefly described. 

280. Dillon, Donald. "Toward matching personal and job characteristics,*' 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 15:11-21, Winter, 1971. 

Article reconmended for students to study and all counselors 
to apply. Although not new, it proposes 25 characteristics and 
requirements of jobs for review prior to making decisions to en- 
ter a specific field in which self-management capabilities may 
be exercised. 

Donnelly, Caroline. "How hard should you work?" Money, 4:89-96, 
April, 1975. 

"Getting to the top still demands long hours." Author a)n- 

^tends,,.in...article-.that-..you.^- can-balance -u^ — 

you and what's most important to the boss in managing yourself ^ 
intelligently rather than working hard. 

282. Drucker, Peter F. "New leaders: new organizations," Administr ative 

Management , 31:39, January, 1970. ~ 

Briefly explores the needs for mantigers' development and 
questions current educational curricula requirements for meeting- 
these needs. 

283. English, Horace B. "Education of the anotions," Journal of Humanis - • 

tic Psychology , 1:101-109, Spring, 1961. ~ 

An essay proposing the need to reemphasize the training oi' 
emotions in our highly technical behavioristic society. Author 
rejects emotions solely as a psychological cause of one's behav- • 
ior . 
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284-291 

284, Fcrgason, Guy. '"Personality conflicts caii bo overcome/' Best In- 

surance News , 67:76-78, April, 1967. 

Short review oJ' several causes which result in problems in 
an organization or differences between individuals. 

285. Fiedler, Fred- "The touble with leadership training is that it 

doesn't train leaders,'* Psychology Today , 6:23-26, February, 1973. 

A study on the changing role and theory of factors found in 
good leaders. Article discusses the extent to \^ich effective 
leadership can be made a subject for training. 

286, Gemnill, Gary R. 'Teach them to be self-reliant," Supervisory Man- 

agement , 15:39^2, May, 1970, 

Condensed from Business and Economic Dimensions . Individual 
growth and the ability to becone a self-starter can be developed 
by allowing people to become self -reliaiit and assume responsibil- 
ites. 

287, Qiagey, Theodore P. "Edi^cational change and human values: some ob- 

servations and the questions they raise," Adult Leadership , 22: 
86-88, 121-124, Septanber, 1973. 

The nature of change from education is studied- Two funda- 
mental values (self-determination and socialization) as effects 
of the educational process are reviewed as characteristics of 
human behavior. 

288. Halal, William E, "Toward a general theory of leadership," Human 

Relations , 27:401-416, 1974. 

A theoretical study on writings in the field of leadership 
are reduced and synthesized into five models of leadership de- 
terminants. Extensive references. 

289. Harrell, Thomas W. "The personality of high earning MBA's in jsmall 

business," Personnel Psychology , 23:369-375, 1970. 

What personal qualifications does an MBA need for becoming 
successful in a small business? This problem is researched and 

yaripus^personali^ 

number of business school graduates tested and surveyed. 

290. Harrell, Thomas W., and Margaret S. Hajrrell, "The personality of 

MBA's vA\o reach general management early," Persc^el Psychology , 
26:127-134, Spring, 1973. 

A description of personality characteristics cOTtnon to busi- 
ness managers ^^o reach general rather than specialized manage- 
ment positions early in their careers. 

291, McNulty, James F, "Secrets of the successful general manager," Na- 

tion's Business , 59:42-48, May, 1971. 

Case study on the rise of a young businessman to an execu- 
tive position. Suggestions are made for middle managers develop- 
ment by their superiors. Nine basic self-nmnagement recormienda- 
tions are given to any aspirant for promotion. 
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292. Mchoney, Michael J. ''Research issues in seir-management,'' Behavior 

Hherapy, 3:45-63, 137-2,. 

Technical article approaches selfHnanagement from behavioris- 
tic framework. Heqmres knowledge of behavioral modification 
terms . 

293. Palmer, Ronald A. "Educated man: a guide to his identity," College 

and University Journal , 13:9-11, January, 1974. 

Seven general characteristics which are expected of educated 
people. Self -management through goal setting in an uncertain 
future is 'Hnphasized . . . 

294. Reif, WillaM E . / and John W. Newstrom. "Career development by ob- 

jectives," Business Horizons , 17:5-10, October, 1974. 

Emphasis is placed on individual responsibilities for goal 
setting. A contingency Planning Model for Career Development 
stresses the concept of management by objectives (MBO). 

295. Shaw, Franklin J. "The problem of acting and the problem of becoming,' 

Journal of Humanistic Psychology , l:64-«69. Spring, 1961. 

The inter-relationship between goal-oriented behavior and "be- 
coming" is reviewed within* psychoanalytic framework that may have 
little meaning for the average reader. Publish or perish article. 

296. Swope, George S. "What's your leadership style," Supervisory Manai^e- 

ment, 16:12--17, June, 1970. 

Based on author's book. Interpreting Executive Behavior . 
Five models of leadership styles are described to demonstrate 
their influences on management attitudes with possible results 
from each style of management. 



297. Weaver, Esther. "Adapting to change, " TX^lta Kappa Gamma Bulletin , 
56-59, Spring, 1973. 

In quoting seve?ral authors on chjinge and one's need for self- 
management, the essay presents throe questions for testing how 
one's views and objectives are altered over the yejirs. 

2987 Wick , "e7 " "TThe'^r^^ 'stress /'^j^Ar 9^^ 

Stress is the scour-age of most dissatisfied workers. One of 
its worse effects is the assumption that it involves a situation 
which will go on forever. Action is reconmended to break the 
bonds resulting in stressful situations. 

299. Zumwalt, E.R., Jr. "Personal accountability," Vital Speeches of the 
Day, 37:605--608, July 15, 1971. 

Condensation of address to graduating class of U.S. Naval 
Academy. Message stresses imjxjrtance of coping with the chang- 
ing needs of tomorrow with discipline and social involvement. 
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Objective and Action Plans for Positive Attitudes and Motivations 

One of the objective setting most critical areas in many people *s 
lives is the getting off dead-center and moving purposefully in directions 
which will result in desired accomplishments. Positive and strong at ti- ' 
tudes should be acquired by every individual for doing those things v^t^ich 
stem from his aptitudes and interests. Once a person begins to excel in 
some field of knowledge, mental ability or a manual skill, he begins to 
adopt a preferential or positive attitude to this field of interest. At- 
titudes should be encouraged as forces for developing one's aptitudes into 
skills. 

Motivations are sometimes difficult to understand. They are compel- 
ling forces to take action to fulfill one^s needs or wants. They rise 
fixxn within the individual and not from the outside. Motivations ti\ke the 
form of drives to take purposeful actions for accomplishment, of goals. 
Individuals with strong motivations outperform others in learning, innova- 
tive thinking, and completing their job tasks. Ilnployers seek these po- 
sitive or '*can do" attitudes in applicants since they are indicators of 
probable success on the job. lieadership, and advancement in an occupation, 
also stems from strong motivations success and accorrplishments. 

A motivated person will generally know himself. He will be aware of 
his needs and aspirations. Properly utilized motivations become major 
qualities of people who stimd out from and above all othei^. Positive 
attitudes and motivations represent a feeling of being able to win. Men 
and women, sometimes with comparatively limited skills and resources, have 
accounted for some of the world's greatest achievement. 



300. Alston, Jon P., George D. Lowe, and Alice Wrigley. "Socioeconomic 

correlates for four dimensions of self -perceived satisfaction," 
. . Human Organization , 33:99-102, Spring, 1974. 

Brief research report on attitudes related to work, income, 
health, and happiness results indicate that happiness/satisfac- 
tions are closely associated with income and education of job 
holders. 

301. Bassett, Glenn A. "The three L's — still personnel basics, still 

neglected," Personnel , 49:49-55, September-October, 1972. 

Failure in the areas of "listening, lauding, and learning" 
are cited as reasons for poor employee attitudes. Several tech- 
niques are suggested to overcome these weaknesses and improve 
both attitudes and performances. 

302. Bell, Daniel. "The clock watchers: Americans at work,'' Time , 106: 

55-57, September 8, 1975. 

Recommended reading on attitudes towards improving one's use 
of time. Provides background on the inportance of becoming mo- 
tivated to optimally use time both on the job and in leisure time 
activities. 
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303. Brjm, Katherine. * 'Disasters bring out the best in people," Science 

Digest , 74:29-34, August, 1973. 

An essay by two sociologists on the ^'myth of disaster be- 
havior" experienced by people. Imagination and fantasy often 
distort realities of disasters v4iich can be handled. Misfortunes 
frequently lead to positive attitudes. , 

304. Budd, J. Mark. ^'Ehployee motivation through job enrichment," Jour- 

nal of Systems Management , 25:34-38, August, 1974. 

Article reviews the historical concept of job enrichment and 
studies of efiployee motivation v^iich have resulted in iirproved 
work appreciation and performance. 

305. Clark, Herbert H. "The power of positive speaking," Psychology To- 

day, 8:102-111, September, 1974. 

Study in comminication reports indicate affirmatives are 
better and more quickly understood than negatives. The types 
of negatives are discussed with exairples of "good" negatives. 

306. Dubos, Rene. "Optimism — the creative attitude," Readers Digest , • 
104-6l-63,_, April,; ^1974. _ , ^ ,■ , 1:„::1l:^V.,:-^^^^ •.„;..■, 

QDntends that "future sho^clc,'^^^^^^ 

lag," etc. , indicates an ignorance of history isince man has al-- 
ready experienced more through slower changes than can be ex- 
pected in the next hundred years. Condensed from The American 
Scholar , Winter, 1973-1974. 

307. Exton, William. "If a don't care attitude isn't the problem — what 

is?" Administrative Management , 34:67-69, June, 1973. 

The problem of "the impact of systems on people" and result- 
ing human error are scrutinized for solutions through EFAR, (Er- 
ror Factor Analysis and Reduction). Two additional approaches 
-- are-suggestedv- — ■ ■ — . . 
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308. Ford, Robert N. "The obstinate employer," Psychology Today , 3:32^- 

35, Noventoer, 1969. 

In exploring the high, rate of employee turnover, author sug- 
gests that its solution lies in better utilization of anployees 
which make work irore meaningful and results in. improved attitudes. 
'J. ■ ' 

309. Frost, Keith R. "Motivation & career path planning," Data Manage- 

ment , 12:18-22, September, 1974. 

Job satisfactions, strengths-building, motivational factors, 
and career path planning are covered by a series of questions 
and brief statements. Readable, reconnmended and thought-pro- 
voking. 

310. Gould, .Roger. "Adiilt life stages — growth toward self -tolerance," 

Psychology Today , 8:74-^78, February, 1975. 

A refutation oT the myth that one^s personality is fully 
formed during adolescence. Personality changes througli adult- 
hood assures prospects for change and development. 
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311. llanline, Alan. "Motivating: so easy for some," Public Relations 

Journal , 31:10-13, October, 1975. 

Author rediscovers Maslow* For young readers not acquainted 
with Maslow's theory on levels of needs, the article will pro- 
vide challenging reading. Bare of case examples. Argument is, 
"you don^t motivate anybody." 

312. Jones, B.D. "ABC of motivation," Administrative Management , 31:49- 

51, May, 1970. 

The traditional "mechanistic" organizational pattern is con- 
trasted with a recent sutdy based on Maslow's theory ^^4lich in- 
dicates employee productivity is directly related to motivations 
needed to satisfy their wants. 

313. Kastenbaum, Robert. "Age: getting there ahead of tiirie," Psychology 

Today, 5:52-54, December, 1971. 

Preview of some of the attitudes thought to be the result 
of the aging process and a discussion on how to avoid some of the 
pitfalls in growing old before your time. 

314. Lawler, Edward E., III. "Job design and employee motivation," Per- 

sonnel Psychology , 22:426-434, 1969. 

Structuring job situations so that intrinsic rewards appear 
to result from good performance was found to be an effective 
motivator for higher performances. 

315. Luthans, Fred, and Robert Ottomann. "Motivation vs. learning ap- 

proaches to organizational behavior," Business Horizons , 16:55- 
62, December, 1973. : ; - 

Traditional theories of motivation are reviewed and criti- 
cized in favor of an Organizational Behavior ^^^del/ Proposed 
model is considered as sirrpler and more direct for achieving 
changes in people ^ — ^ 



316. Phillips, Walter M., John T. Watkins, and Gary Noll. "SelC-actuali- 

zation, self-transcendence and personal philosophy," Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology , 14:53-73, Summer, 1974. 

Article focuses around cultural relativity and the problem 
of defining positive values* Theories of Maslow and Krankl per- 
vades scholarly effort to study qualities of life and views life 
purpose as self -actualization. 

317. anith, James V. "Is everybody happy?" Personnel Journal , 53:26-29, 

January, 1974. 

l&plores the "happy employee is a better performer" theory 
arid "incorporates suggestions that may help in handling the 
"problem people." 

318. Staehle, Jack C. "How to motivate others," Administrative Manage- 

ment , 35:57-58, May, 1974. 

Cliaracteristics of good motivators and suggestions for im- 
proving skills of tTX)tivation are preseiited in a brief, but con- 
cise article. Conclusion: "Good motivators are people oriented." 
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319. Ihomas, Ilobart F. "Self -actualization through the group e?q}erience,'* 

Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 10:39--44, Spring, 1974. 

A strong need exists for modern man to find meaning for his 
existence. This can be realized through encounter groups and 
in positive relations to other people. 

320. Tresemer, Eavid. "Fear of success: popular, but unproven," Psycho- 

logy Today , 7:82-84, March, 1974. 

Reviews Matina Homer's research in which she argues women 
have a "motive to avoid success in intellectual conpetence or 
leadership potential." Current researchers are finding that this 
study is only one explanation for fear of success. 

321. White J. Kenneth,, and Robert A. Ruh. "Effects of personal values on 

the relationship between participation and job attitudes," Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly , 18:506-514, December, 1973. 

An analysis of the coirelations between participation in de- 
cision-maJdng and job attitudes. It emphasizes the effects in- 
dividual \ulues may have on job involvement and personal moti- 
vation. . 

322. Williams, Edgar G. ' 'Changing systems and behavior , ' ' Business Hori- 

zons , 12:53-58, August, 1969. 

Handling foims of human resistance to change within an or- 
ganization requires managers to recognize human needs in accom- 
plishing smooth and orderly improvements in behavior. * People 
can make any change vjork, if they want it to work." 

323. Zander, Alvin F. ''Productivity and group success: team spirit vs. 

the individual achiever," Psychology Today , 8:64-68, November, 
1974. 

A description of how individuals can uork together and de- 

tenninants^OT l'A._ 

unified group that can set its own goals develops its own as- 
pirations and will rise to meet them." 
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14 

Objectives and Action Plans for Developing Creative Capabilities 

A great deal of emphasis in competitive activities is placed upon one's 
ability to do things better, differently or in a more efficient way. Many 
describe 'this as innovation. It represents Ixrprovements over ways a thing 
has been done or produced in the past. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish creativity from innovation. 
The former is regarded as bringing scxnething new or novel into existence 
\^4uch did not exist before. Innovation, on the other hand, is an evolu-^ 
tionary and positive process for bringing about higher levels of perfor- 
mance or more desirable results. In personal planning both innovation and 
creativity begin with attitudinal qualities of selfHmanagement . Ihey are 
aimed at utilizing one*s resources in a unique or different way than any 
one else for coping with situations, probl^tis and issues that are particu- 
lar to the individual. 

The injnovative capability has its origin within one/s imagination i 
When properly controlled and used in problem solving processed one* s lirag- 
ination and its creative force can become a real personal strength. If un- 
controlled and occupied with mere wishful self-glorification, it can easily 
degenerate into fantasies. A directed imagination plus rationality may be 
equated with creative ability. Innovation is required for meeting compe- 
tition whether it be initially in a classroom or later on in the world of 
work. Changes wfcLch are made in one's personal behavior are also accom- 
plished through process of innovation. 

324. Alamshah, William H. ''Creative living,'' Journal of Creative Behavior, 

4:123-130, S^^^ _ ^ ^v..^.. 

EtescrilDes means for "effecting iinprbved reaitionSips^^^^^^^ 
ditions in the life of man." Requiranents for conditions for 
creativity — motivation, selectivity, receptivity, and compe- 
tence are defined. 

325. Ashton, Patricia. "Personality characteristics associated with orig- 

inality and elaboration, " Psychological Reports , 34:647-650, 
April, 1974. 

Article lists various personality characteristics which are 
significant in composite studies of creative personalities. 
Theoretical study analyzes relationships of traits conducive to 
specific kinds of creativity. 

326. Bernstein, Jeremy. ''The use of vwDnder," Harper's Magazine , 246:8-9, 

May, 1973. 

Popular short article on Newton *s and Einstein *s questioning 
which led to their discoveries in science. 
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327. ^'Creativity and cortical a3X)usaL," Science News , 108:53, July 26, 

1975. 

Parapsychological research is breaking new ground in invewti-- 
gating how cortical arousal is directly related to creativity. 
Nature of creativity is not defined but conditions contributing 
to it are being discovered. 

328. Davis, Gary A. , James M. Peterson, and Frank H. Farley. '/Attitudes 

motivation, sensation seeking, arid belief in ESP as predictors 
of real creative behavior," Journal of Creative Behavior , 8:31- 
39, 1974 . 

Article will prove interesting to those wishing to depart 
from the restraints of classical ps;:/chological theories. More 
research is needed in fields discussed. References may lead to 
further reading. 

329. Button, R,E. "Creative use of creative people," Personnel Journal , 

51:818-822, November, 1972. ^ • 

Recommended reading for more effectively working Mth people 
and .recognizing their individual differences, one of vtoich is 
creatiyity,^ 9^^^ may fit into a^ 

greater benei'it^ d^^^^ 

330. Guilford, J.P. "Creativity: Yesterday, today, and tomorrow," JoxiTr- 

nal of Creative Behavior, 1:3-14, Winter, 1967. 

A historical approach to creativity with ernphasis on possible 
ways to develop evaluative critei'ia for evaluating innovation and 
inproving productivity. 

331. Hallman, Ralph J. "Aestheti.:: pleasure and the creative process," 

Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 6: 141-147,. -Spring, 1966. 

A study on unanswered problems of aesthetic pleasure. The 
clajjTi l^m^^ that research on creativity vdlL in- 
sights on aesthetic ejg^eriences which are essential to human be- 
havior, 

Kbgan, Nathan. "Creativity and sex difference," Journal of Creative 
Behavior , 8:1-14, 1974. 

Sex equality movement has led to the question as to any dif- 
ferences in creativity v\taich may exist because of sex. Article 
is unable to specify answers but provides background on issues. 
References. 

MacLeod, Gordon A. 'Does creativity lead to happiness and m^re en-- 
joyment of life?" Journal of Creative Behavior , 7:227-230, 1973/ 
Suggestions are given for becoming more creative. Thesis of 
article is that iinagination can help people become m^re effective 
in reaching solutions of day-to-day problems . 

Martindale, Colin. "What makes creative people different," Psyctolo- 
gy Ibday , 9:44-50, July, 1975. ^ 

"Creativity is a matter of having the right brain waves." 
These involve alpha waves for relaxing. Increasing the frequency 
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of brain waves may cause one's ability for concentration to slip. 
Alpha brain mves innpnove the process of asimulating information 
differently and creatively. 

335. Maugh, ThDmas H., II "Creativity: can it be dissected? Can it 

be taught?" Science , 184:1273, June, 1974 

A sunwary and introduction '^to a conference of 21 of the 
world * s leading scient isrts on ' 'the creative process in science 
and medicine," Emphasis is placed on conditions under which 
creativity and innovation may be fostered. 

336. Overstreet, Bonaro. "The crea:tive venture," PTA Magazine , 66:14-16, 

Febmiary, 1972. 

Auttor stresses inportance of a rich imagina;t ion and its 
stored up 3?e9oarces for creative activities. Provides introduc- 
tion for reading Harold Rugg's book, Imginat ion: an incjuiry 
into the soiirces and conditions that stimulate creativity . 

337. Parnes, Sidney J. "Creativity: developing hunan potent lal , " Journal' 

of Creative Behavior , 5:19-36, 1971. 

"Failing to Use mental resources is wasteful to both society 
and the individual ." SchDlarly treatment of subject . R - 
may not agree with author in his use of terms. Stinulation and 
ttought provoking. Excellent bibliography. 

338. Peary, R.V. "Creative helping," Journal of Creative Behavior , 8:166-- 

176, 1974. 

Many individuals are limited in their creativity by being 
too submissive to technical processes. Little is understood of 
the various creative processes. Article provides introduction 
to various activites which promote the creative set. s _ 

■ : ■ '■■ ■ •( : 

339. Phillips, Victor K. , "Creativity: performance, profiles, and per- 
™ ceptions7"'^ "Journal"of-Psychology7 -'83%-25--3Q,-::^Januaryva — 

Study investigates relationships between creative perfor- 
mances, personality, profiles, and self -descriptions of young • 
adults . The greater the self -perception, the higher will be the 
creative performances. 

Samuels, Mike, and Nancy Samuels. Seeing mth the mind ^s eye: the ; 
history, techniques and uses of visualization . New York : Random 
Hbuse, Inc., 1975 . 331 pp . ; . 

"Hie human mind is. • .an instant r(,trieval system. • . The in-- 
ner images we show ourselves from oui* lives. • .supply the creative 
force. ..but have never been studied comprehensively. Visualiza- 
tion is the ultimate consciousness tool," Recommended for those 
wishing to develop their visualizing and creative abilities. 

Schachtel , Ernest ' . ' 'On creative \ experience , ' ' Journal of Humanis- 
tic Psychology , 9:26-39, Spring, 1971. 

In-depth treatise on creativity ~ its causes, characteris- 
tics, place of free play, relationship to logic and reality, and 
the integration of the creative experiences. . 
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Schwartz, Paula. '^Vhateve^ happened to the buttoned-dovm mind?" 
PTA Magazine , 68:24-25, May, 1974. 

Author contends that "forgetting one^s self in one's work is 
the best way to unbutton the mind and release Its creative ener-- 
gy." Thesis of article is ronark/ "I love a fool's experiment, 
I am always makinp: than." 

Simonov, Pavel V. '^Bnotions and creativity," Psychology Today , 4:51- 
. 55, August, 1970. — — -^^ 

Article argues that emotions play an important role in the 
creative process . Non-rational nature of emotions is dicsussed 
and an attempt made to define emotions themselves. 

Stein, I. Iforris. Stlimilating creativity , vol. 1. New York: Aca- * 
demic Press, 1974. 348pp. 

Sctolarly study on the extent to w: '^h creativity can be 
stimulated and the techniques for improving innovative capabili- 
ties. Recotmiended. Volume 11 is concerned with theoretical as- 
pectives of the creative process . Comprehensive bibliography . 
Recotimended for advantied reading. 

IVsLchtman, Leori^^T^^^^ people, ^ creative tiines, " Journal of 

Oeative Behavior , 9:35-49, First Quarter, 1975. v.:. - ■ . 

Pleasant and informative reading on the reasons why sor.ie 
centuries bring forth more creative thinkers than others. Author 
raises more questions than he provides answers. 

Uraneck, WiTliam-0. "Creativity into action: a creativity problen 
solving course," Journal of Creative Behavior , 8:69-74, 1974. 

A description of a program in a business school designed to 
improve the creative skills tised by executives in problem solving 
both as individuals and through wrking in a group. Recornnended 
for teachers iirproving their teaching methodologies. 



347. Walkup, Lewis E. /Ttetecting creativity: some practical approaches," 
Journal of Creative Behavior , 5:88-93, 1971, 

- Practical recotnnendations for determining people's potential 
capabilities for tackling research, and business problons through 
an innovative attitude for making positive changes. 
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Controls Over One's Behavior is the Key to Desirable Performances 

Control in one's personal life is largely thought of as the use of 
will power to regulate behavior. To 'many it simply means the power of 
saying ''no" to vihSLtever would cause a person to stray from the chosen path 
of a specific direction. Will power is held in scxne disrepute by certain 
psychologists. However, it has a force for adhering to day-to-day sched- 
ules and budgets of time and money. It provides a restraint needed for 
effective self-nmnagonent . 

All good personal planning involves the adoption of controls. No one 
will pursue a colirse of action without jieviating at times from action plans 
leading to intended results. A primary purpose in adopting controls is to 
reduce weaknesses and errors in one's conduct and to rectify and prevent 
their recurrence. They should also provide a form of measuring one's pro- 
gress towards the achievement of objectives. These measuring devices should 
be based upon realistic standards of perfoirnance \^ich you are capable of 
meeting. Action plans are rauscle-stretching and challenging. Standards 
of perfoiTTiahce shbuld^^^ deteimine one ' s 

of results to be achieved. 

Controls should be built into one's specific objectives. Many con- 
trols do not work for people because very few keep a., record of deviations 
from their action plans, programs, or projects which are carried out for 
the achievement of objectives. This infoimation, if recorded, provides 
you with a feedback which tells you how you are progressing towards a cer- 
tain result which you want to accomplish. Controlling is a s\±)- function 
of the planning process. It monitors your behavior to make results happen 
as desired. 



348. Albano, Charles. "Transactional analysis on the job, pai't I: How 

we're programned, " Supervisory Managemeat , 19:2-12, January, 1974. 

Part II of this article appears in February issue. The au- 
thor stresses the role of TA in analyzing himan behavior in self- 
management a^^l^ication. For those not familiar with TA, these 
articles pr|3Vide";>an excellent introduction. 

349 » Burger, Chester. «^WHow to manage 'demon time' Public Relations 
Journal , 31:16-18, June, 1975. 

"Time is money" is thesis of article. Author offers four 
rules for maximizing benefits to be derived from heavy work 
loads and hectic schedules. Recorrmended reading as a control 
over one's use of time. 

350. Carlson, Gary B. "A human systems approach to coping with future 
shock," Personnel Journal , 53:618^-622, August, 1974. 

Rapid changes about us often lead to confusion and conflict^ 
in values. These in turn are reflected in behavior and attitudes. 
Motivational techniques are described which are needed in organi- 
zational development. 
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351. "A five year plan for managing your money/' Readers Digest , 104:128- 

131, Febmiary, 1974. 

Discusses budgeting in terms of both short and long-range 
planning with charts supporting objective setting and strat^ies. 
Short, simple and to the point. Condensed from the Keplinger 
Magazine . 

352. Heywood, James D. ^'Manage your time by managing your activities,'*; 

Supervisory Management , 19:3-8, Nfey, 1974. 

fecellent description of controls and steps to be taken to 
increase results from action plans adopted to achieve objectives. 
Recormended not only for ridding but also for use of tirne-i^ 
ment chart. 

353. Kanfer, Frederick H., and Paul Karoly. ''Self-conti'^ol: a behavior is--. 

tic excussion into the lion 's den,*' Behavior Iherapy , 3:398-416, 
■ July, 1972. . ■ . ""I^^^X"^*"^: 

A discussion of divergent views of nan as related his con- 
cept of /*self*^ and a review of the variables which control one's 
behavior . Recorrmended reading. V 

354. Kay, William. ' Moral eduication . Hamden, Cdrihl : Linnet^^^B 

379 pp. 

One's moral code is an effective control for carrying out 
action plans and regulating one's personal behavior. Author re- 
views various causes for adoptiiig a moral philosophy as contri- 
buted by the home, society, and the school. 

355. Lagemann, John Kord. "Self fulfilling prophecy — a key to success," 

Readers Digest , 94:80-83, February, 1969. 

The thesis "I am \tot I think you think I am'' provides a 
self-fulfilling control \vhich enables one to perform as he be- 
lieves others expect him to perform. "Treat p^ple as if they 

were-what--they-ought-to"be-"and-TOU~-heip'~thOT'^to^^ th^y 

are capable of being," Goethe. 

356. Lakein, Alan. "The ABC's of saving time," Readers Digest , 106:67-69, 

April, 1975. 

A control technique is described for budgeting time and set- 
ting priorities on its use which will increase accomplishments. 

357. Luce, Gay, and Erik Peper. "Mind ovei* body, mind over mind," New 

York Times Magazine , 34-35, Septembex^ 12, 1971. 

Article describes much discussed subject of biofeedback. 
Sane scientists teach that the body's internal workings may be 
' controlled by the mind resulting in relieving ulcers, hyperten- 

sion, and mental stress. 

358. Luthans, I'red, and William E. Reif . "Job enrichment: long on theory 

short on practice," Organizational Dynamics , 2:30-49, Spring, 1974 

Job enrichment is regarded as still being in experimental 
^itages with few companies actually practicing it. Reason is the 
lag between theory and practice. Job enrichment may be both mo- 
tivational as well as a control. 
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Main, Jeremy. "Bring your budget baak to earth, " "Readers Digest , 
105:147-150, August, 1974. 

Traditional advice on personal finances in face of difficult 
and cui^rent inflation. Budgeting is discusses in terms of to- 
day's monetary situation, ODndensed From Money , May, 1974. 

Margiloff, Irwin B. "MaMng every minute count," Administrative 
Management , 33 : 60, January, 1972. 

Short article of five rules for establishing routines for 
carplex jobs through setting intermediate goals so that work 
may be measured and one's work paced. 

Mehrabian, Albert. "Significance of posture and position in the com- : 
municatioh of attitudes and status relationshsip, " Psychological 
Bulletin , 71:359-372, May, 1969. 

A scliDlarly discussion of body language and non-verbal com- 
munication postures which effect :tatus relationships between 
conrnunicators and addressers. Heavily referenced. 

O^Donovan, Denis, and T. Gale Thompson. "Control, freedom, and sci- 
ence," Journal of Humanistic Psychology , 2:70-81, Fall, 1962.; 

Documented study on the restricted psycjijplogic^^ 
over human behavior as opposed to freedom of choice theory re-^^^^^^^^^^ i: 
presented by the two leading theorists, B.F. Skinner and Carl^ . :: 
Roger. 

Oncken, William, Jr., and Donald L. Wass. "Management time: vfho^s 
got the monkey?" Harvard Business Review , 52:75-80, November- 
December, 1974. 

Although an article for managers, the article provides re- 
carmendations for the effective use of discretionary and self- 
imposed time. "Get control over the timing and content of vtoat 
you do." V 

364. Prewitt , Kenneth. "From the many are chosen the :1qw , " American Be- 

havioral Scientist , 13 : 169-187 , ItoveniDer-J^ec^ , 1969. ; ; ; 

Article reviews controls established in the political system • 
frcva the highest to the lowest status citizens. Author questions i 
the processes by which leaders in government establish controls 
over a countiy. 

365. Rotter, Julian B. "External control and internal control," Psychology 

Today , 5:37-42, June, 1971. 

Author argues that many young adults, believing that they 
cannot change the world, feel powerless and beccxne alienated. 
Their feelings of hostility and resentment are causes of many 
critical social problems. -■-'a;'-/-. 

366. Schein, Edgar H. "How 'career anchors' hold executives to their 

career paths," Personnel , 52:11-24, May-June, 1975. 

Nfotivation/attltudinal value syndrones are regarded as con- 
trol factors which would be recognized and used in decision-Hmk- 
ing after entering a careov field. They provide stability for 
advancement and are consiafcred as valuable employee qualities. 
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367. Selye, Hans. Stress without distress , Philadelphia, Pa.: J.B. 

Liippincott, 1975. 171 pp. 

Author professes altruistic egotism aixned at deliberately 
helping others in order to gain their goodwill and trust for 
your own good. Reconrmends practical ways to increase productiv- 
ity and overcome feelings of inferiority • 

368. Shirley, Robert C. ''Values in decision making: their origin and 

effects,'' Aianagerial Planning , 23:1-5, January-February, 1975. 

Author provides description of Spranger's six major kinds of 
value orientations vhich affect not only business operations 
but may have impacts on the conduct of one's personal life. Em- 
phasizes need of resolving conflicting values . 

369. anith, Manuel J. When I say no, I feel guilty . New York: Dial Press, 

1975 . 302 pp. ■ • 

The book, supported by case studies in dialogue, aims at 
improving assertiveness in people through ccrrmjinications, self-- 
control, and effective people relationships. RecoTinended' reading. 

.370. . Szasz, Thomas. "Our despotic laws destroy .the right to self r-control, " 
Psychology Today , 8:19-24, December,: 1974. ' 

Presents a frequently heard ai^^UDtieht that individxm 
be free to control their own behaHor so long as. they do not 
harm anyone else. Reader may not agree w^ author but his case 
irv well presented on a broad range of subjects. 

371. Thomas, Lawrence G. \'A model for making and testing value judge- 
ments," Na±d^nal^S^ 
1971, part I, 239^257. 

Essay on the problems of value determinatioi:. and evaluation 
v^ich is one of a series of articles on the social sciences. 
^ Academic in approach, it does not of fer any novel approach in the 



way of a model which it promises. 

372. Wilson, Robert Anton. '^Vhere there's a will, there's a way to rein- 
force it/' Today's Health , 51:10-11, March, 1973. 

A description of several self-control techniques which have 
been found effective in changing one's behavior. Particularly 
emphasized are habits which the person wishes to change posi- 
tively and permanently. ^ 
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Moving Into and Upon the Job 

Well planned and executed job search strategies will result in em- 
ployment. The new job holder, with a post-secondary education and pro- 
bably sane specialized training, may anticipate some difficulties of ad-- 
justing to job tasks and responsibilities. Work may appear unrelated to 
the education he has received. Transition from college to the job may be 
only characterized by a satisfaction that one has been able to obtain work. 
Job performance satisfactions may not begin to surface until six to twelve 
mDnths after the new jobholder begins to assume the colorations and behav- 
ioral patterns of the company employing him. 

During the first months or even a year of employment, the new job- 
holder is effectively on probation. He goes through a trial period wiien 
he is being evaluated as to being able to meet the performance standards 
of the employer to his behavior fitting into the personality characteris- 
tics of the cotrpany. In well organized companies, the new employee will 

be supervised and advised of his progress and how. well he is. adjusting to 

his work from periodic evaluation reports jointly prepared by his superior 
and himself. 

Companies in hiring individuals with post-secondary education recog^ 
nizes that these individuals have made an investment in their education. 
They are also willing to make fui'ther investments in their training if the 
new ennployee demonstrates the qualities they hired him for and if he has 
promise of becoming a permanent part of the organization. Specialists in 
organizational development will appraise new employees to determine their 
particular potentials, plan programs for their exposure to various business 
operations, and layout career patris for the individual's advancement. 



373. Breitmayer, W.F. "How to recruit executives for your conpany," Ad- 

ministrative Management , 31:18-20, February, 1970. 

Thirteen steps for recruiting management personal applicable 
to all career fields. Provides useful information to those en- 
tering the job market although primarily written for personnel 
managers. 

374. Brewer, Jack, et.al. ''A new dimension in OTployee development: a 

system for career planning St guidarce," Personnel Journal , 54: 
228-231, April, 1975. 

Career development is recognized as needed by adults for 
their continual growth needs. A suggested program for career 
planning is proposed together with a self -guided career planning 
manual . 

375 . D ' Apr ix , Roger M . Struggle for identity: the silent revolution 

against corporate conformity . Homeuood, 111.: Dow-Jones Irwin, 
Inc., 1972. 193 pp. 
7 Author contends that a silent revolution is going on within 
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corporations ^vhich will enable technocrats to make demands on 
management no less than the industrial trade unions. A thought 
provoking book on requirements for a new mamgement style. 

376. Dare, Russell, and Merle Meacham. ''Self --concept and interests re- 

lated to job satisfaction of managers/' Personnel Psychology , 
26:49-59, Spring, 1973. 

Three hypotheses related to Super's self-concept theory of 
vocational adjustment and one to Strong's vocational interest 
theory supported by tests for predicting job satisfactions. 

377. Drossel, Margaret. "How Sjmtax helps its professionals plan their 

careers," Managenent Review , 63:55-56, October, 1974. 

Brief description of Syntax's Career Development Center and 
its programs, to help managers set goals in eight critical ai^eas 
for effective performance. Both the programs and follow-up 
techniques will be of interest to personnel managers and super- 
visory management. 

378. Fyffe, Don. "What's your praTK)tion potential," Supervisory Manage- 

!2^, i6:3^ I^bruary, 1971. : : _ 

lb measure one's promotability. (a yardstick for evaluating 
employees) five classifications of managers and the characteris- 
tics of each group are described. Condensed from Bell Telephone 
Magazine . 

379. Gleasori, Richard D. "Planning the way to the top," Business Hor 

zons , 14:60-62, June, 1971. 

General plans on how to get to the top in one^s work field 
V - are reviewed with emphasis being placed on the importance of 
realistic goal-setting. 

380. Haldane, Bernard. Career satisfaction and success . New York: Ameri*- 
" can"'Management"^Association~19747~194 ^ ^ 

Author stresses his process of System to Identify Motivated 

^ "Skills (SINK). This technique is aimed at determining one's 

^ ^real strength^/^for not^only what you can do but the things you'rfe 
good at and really, like to do or work on. Understanding one's 
motivations, according to the author, leads one to set achievablp 
career goals. Brphasis is place;dv,upon^ndd-career cha and ad- 
vancement on the job. .V -t>"^ 

381. Helfrich, Margaret L. , and Barbara J. Tootle. "The executive's 

wife: a factor in promotion; .what corporations look for," 
Business Horizons , 15:89-95, August, 1972. " 

Tbe role of the executive's wife in career planning is de- 
scribed. Recomiiendations are suggested on what she can do to 
become an "asset" to her husband. 

382. Haning, D.A. "What the organization chai^t doesn't show," Supervi- 

sory Management , 18:15-20, May, 1973. 

Through use of case studies, tlaree basic forms of organiza- 
tional charts are analyzed. Article also includes a list of 19 
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reasons vihy people, ''channel jumi)" or ignore lines of authority. 

383. Holloman, Charles R. ''Mental health on the job: whose responsibil- 

ity/' Businessjfori^^ 16:73-80, October, 1973. 

Mental illness is a problem in the world of ^^ork. The arti- 
cle reviews how management can cope with errployee's attitude^ 
and productivity losses associated with emotional and other 
problems. 

384. Johnson, Gary R. "Conformity vs. non-confomfiity: are you caught in. 

the middle?^' Supervisory Management , 18:27-30, February, 1973. 

Sociological patterns change over periods of time with spe- 
cific groups. Non-conformity has been characteristic of young 
people. Work supervisors and attitudes of employers frequently 
influence errployee's behavior and their productivity. 

385. Jolson, Marvin A., and Martin J. Gannon. "Wives ~ a critical ele- 

ment in career decisions," Business Horizons , 15:83-88, February-, 
1972. 

The American businessman's wife is observed as critically 
shaping the family ethic and husband's decisions. Suggestion 
offered to minimize' husband/wife conflicts and assist in hus- 
band's career development. 

386. Kuhn, David G. , John W. Slocum, and Richard B. Chase. "Does job 

performance affect employee satisfaction," Personnel Journal , 
50:455^85, June, 1971. ' * 

"Study examines Maslow's theory of motivation and the rela- 
tionship between performance and job satisfaction. Describes 
close relationship between performances and incentive pay. 

387. Lawler, Edmrd E., and J. Richard Hackman . "Corporate profits and 

enployee satisfaction: must they be in conflict," Caifornia 
Management Review , 14:46-55, Fall, 1971. 

The relationship betwe9n job satisfaction and cot^porate pro-f 
fits is studied to see if they must be in conflict or if they 
are not really reconcilable v&ien employees are fitted into theiif 
jobs. 

388. Lorsch, Jay V/., and Louis B. Barnes. Managers and their careers , 

cases and readings . 'Homewood, 111.: The Dorsey Press, 1972. 
277 pp. ' 

A behavioristic approach to the problems of career develop- 
ment and dileranas caused by occupational and corporate stresses, 
changes, challenges, and pressures. Cases are fictional but 
true to the facts of the world of work. Limited readings and 
references support the case studies. The book is intended for 
individuals in process of mid-career changes. 

389. "Managers: more mov^e to the top> " AdiTiinistrative Management , 35:24- 

25; January, 1974. 

BrqEihasizes the need for managers to improve their decision- 
making skills to optimally utilize the resources of people. 
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Although a degree isn^t necessary, it will be. difficult to ad- 
vance in professional fields without ono. 

390. M^xns field, fioRer. "Tlie initiation of MTJxduatos in industry," Human 

Keiations , 2r): 77-86, 1972. 

'Hie initial peri(xl of an employoo on a new job is viewed as 
a personal identity stress situation. Several ways to make the 
transition into work less difficult are suggested, 

391. Miller, Harold A, "1,300 presidents and vice-presidents who made 

it," Business Management , 36:22-23, June, 1969, 

Provides answers on questions as to where presidents and 
vice-presidents of 1,300 corporations have come from and descrit^s 
some of their characteristics for becoming successful. 

392. Schubert, Richard F. "We need a rite of passage between school and 

work," Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 19:31-34, Sumner, 1975. 

Transition from school to work is a major task facing every 
graduate. Author provides an optimistic outlook on the future 
wfaich characterizes most writings and speakers in government 
positions. 

393. ' Senger, John. "Manager's perceptions of subordinate's competence 

as a function of personal value orientation;" Academy of Manage- 
ment Journal , 14:415-423, December, 1971. 

Supervisors ranked their subordinates in competences after 
) making an analysis of their value systOTis. Subordinates values 

were found to be sjjnilar to their supervising managers. 

394. Sheppard, Thomac "Working your way up through the groan, the wolf- 

pack, and the dog and the laiip-post , " Management Review , 11:30- 
32, November, 1972. 

Rules recoranended in foreign policy applied to executive 
climbing up the corporate ladder. For example, "never get be- 
tween the dog and the lamp-post." 

395. Strauss, George, and Peter Henle. '^Vorker dissatisfaction: a look 

at the causes and economic effects," Monthly Labor Review , 97: 

57-58, June, 1974. 

Excerpts from two papers presented at a conference on "The 
Changing World of Work"; one deals with the effect of worker 
dissatisfaction, the other with their economic effects, 

396. WittreTch, Warren J., and Jok: B. Miner. 'T'eople: the most mis- 

managed asset," Business Horizons , 14:69-77, April, 1971. 

Ways to better manage people more effectively using modern 
psychological tools. Article reviews several ways of making 
more effective "people decisions." 

397. Zeira, Yoram. "Introduction to on-the-job management development," 

Personnel Journal , 52:1049-1055, Decenber, 1973. 

Rationale and advantages of on-the-job training are discuss- 
ed with emphasis on techniques of coaching new employees by their 
supervisors^. 
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Making Mld-Career Job Changes 

An average person will make a number of job changes during his lif e-- 
time. These range from three to seven or an many as nine. Some of these 
changes may represent advancements within the same corrpany, organization, 
or government agency. Others will consist of lateral nr)vements f rom com^ 
pany to company or fron one occupational field to another. These job 
changes lack certain enployment advantages including the building up of 
pensions, insurance, and other promotional advantages which are intended 
to reduce turnover. Job changes frequently result in sane sort of accumu- 
lated benefits. 

Job changes made voluntarily should be planned from a position of 
strength. During periods of recession many companies cut back their work 
forces. Loss of jobs under these conditions burden individuals seeking a 
new job. Inplications for many personnel managers are that unemployed suf- 
fer shortcomings in their particular work specializations. Otherwise they 
would not have lost their positions . It is always mare difficult to obtain 
WDrk when a person is unemployed. 

Mid-career changes should only be made after carefully planning and 
carefully going through the steps of a personal planning process . Insofar 
as possible a job change should be made viiile a person is still errployed. 
A higher salary is only one reason for making a mid--career change. It is - 
not always the most inportant. Job satisfactions, family considerations 
and happiness are factors which should be given greater weight in a deci- 
sion to make a job change than simply a higher income. Work represents an 
inportant phase in t)ie self-actualization process. Jtost mid-career changes 
are fortunately made to obtain better job satisfactions and non-wrk re- 
lated happiness. 

398. Anderson, Stephen D. "Planning for career growth," Personnel Journal , 

52:357-362, May, 1973. 

Background reading embodying most principles required for 
objective setting whether for life or career plans. Oriented 
largely to people after they have entered an occupation and 
seeking advancement , 

399. Bariow, Melvin L. "Just try to find a job without it," American Edu- 

cation, 4:8-9, December, 1976-January, 1968. 

A plea for realistic vocational programs to prepare students 
to know their abilities, potentials, and become aware of occupa- 
tional opportunities, in other than professional fields. 

400. Buhler, Charlotte. "Lpgeliness in maturity," Journal of Humanistic 

Psychology , 9:167-181, Spring, 1969. 

An in-depth essay treating "normal" as distii^ished from . , 
"neurotic" loneliness as related to man's identity, iinage, and 
values. Thought provoking and recommended reading. 
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401. Collins, Donald C, and Robert R. Raubolt. *'A study of employee re- 

sistance to job enrichment/' Personnel Journal , 54:232-235, 
April, 1975. 

An enpirical study of the relationships between arployees* 
social backgrounds, job characteristics, education, and their 
degrees of resistance to change in forms of job enrichment. 

402. Dressel, Wayne A. ^^Coping with executive mobility, Business Hbri- 

aons, 13:53-58, August, 1970. 

• A study of several ways in which management can minimize 
losses caused by executive job-changing. Suggests means for 
keeping qualified individuals for organizational building. 

403. Driskill, Thomas M., and Dean C. Dauw* ^^Executive mid-career job 

chajiige Personnel Journal , 54:562-564, Ifoveariber, 1975. 

Authors present a profile of the typical eixecutive mid-<iareei* 
changer y together with a look at motivational factors: volun- 
tary and Involtintary . Reasons for change are tabulated. Good 
references. 

404. Dunnette, Marvin, D., Richard D. Arvey, and Paul A. Barnes. '*Why 

do they leave?** Personnel , 50:25-38, May-^June, 1973. 

Ba?p±rically based study of college gradiaates- as to major 
causes for job changes. The most as well as the least ixiportant 
features of wrk are analyzed in seeking change in enplc;.ment . 
RecOTinended reading. 

405. Glueck, William F. "Easing the trauma of executive transfer," Busi- 

ness HorjLzons , 12:23-28, Decariber, 1969. 

Focuses on motives, socio-economic factors, benefits and . 
problems of executive transfers. Suggests a voluntary policy 
for relocation of employees as one solution. ■ 

406. Glueck, William F. "Managers, mobility, and morale," Business Hori- 

zons , 17:65-70, December, 1974. 

A study on job mobility and how American managers and their 
dependents have adjusted to frequent transfers. Stresses psy- 
chological costs to wife and family. 

407. "Got an itch to change jobs?" Changing Times , 21:31-32, February, 1967 

Series of questions for analyzing new job situations and fea- 
sibility of making a job change* Questions focus ;per^Konal likes, 
dislikes, and past achievements for a proposed job situation. 

408. Grossman, Lee. ^'Hdw to think like a coirpany president,** Business 

Management , 39 : 37-38 , October, 1970 . 

If more managers had a * 'presidential perspective*' they would 
become more involved in effective decision-making and coimdtted 
to corporate improvements. 

409. *'How America lives (mid-cal'eer change),** Ladies Home Journal , 89:76, 

September, 1972. ; 

Short actual account of a mid-career change from a v^ite- 
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cx>llar to blue--collar job. Happiness was key to successful shift 
in occupations. 



410. Kraiple, Itobert and Oolomn Cplla. ''Guidelines for executive job 

changes," P ersonnel Journal , 54:29-31, January, 1975. 

"Job value factors" analysis for executives considering a job 
change weighs consiclorations in four areas: personal, financial, 
personal growth and conpany goals. Better decisions are likely 
to result from job analysis as outlined in article. 

411. McNulty, Louise A. "Job enrichment: how to make it wrk," Super- 

visory Management , 18:7-15, September, 1973. 

A practical plan to put jr'^ '.uhment to work. Action 
plans provide step-by-step proc- ; -i for its applications in 
lateral and vertical task relatea performances. 

412. Mayhew, B.A. "Standard of living & the life cycle concept," Person- 

nel Journal , 52:27-30, January, 1973, 

Limited to North American society, the life cycle as related 
to income and expenses, is described with socioeconomic implica- 
tions for mid-careei' and retirement changes. 

413. Qrth, Charles, D,, IIIT" "Ifow to survive the mid-career crisis," 

Business Horizons; . 17 : 11-18 , Octoter, 1974. 

Explores factors leading to mid-career crisis. A four-step 
process from situational/self analysis to career planning is of- 
fered both the professional inwlved and his manager. 

414. I^rsons, George E., and Jaxnes V. Wigtil. "Occupational irobility as 

measured by Holland's theory of career selection," Journal o f 
Vocational Behavior , 5:321-330, December, 1974. 

Study investigates relationship between stability in per- 
. sonality, job changes, and types of jobs available for various 

personality types maJting a mid-career change, 

415. Penzer, William N. "Managers who don*t grow up," Management Review , 

62:2-«16, January, 1973. 

An examination of dysfunctional behaviors found in business 
that contribute to waste, inefficiency, and loss of position. 
Recommended reading. 

416. Reif, Williajm E., David N. Ferrazzi, and Robert J, Evans, Jr. "Job 

enrichment: wto uses it and why," Business Horizons , 17:73-78, 
Febiuary, 1974. 

-Not onJ.y surnmi^izes advantages of job-enrichment but analyzes 
difficulties in making it work. Several ta.bles show its benefits 
and limitations. 

417. Rhodes, Ivlilton. "Career switch? How to get started quickly In the 

new position," Personnel Jouma.1 , 51:684-687, September, 1972. 

Eight points are recommended for making the crisis of a mid- 
career change a smoother transition. Includes suggestions for 
those entering the job market for the first time. 
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418. RobinBDn, Jolin F, ''Job enrichment: what it is," iSupervisory lVb.na[^e- 

ment, 18:2-^, September, 1973 • 

Suggests ways to make a job more rewarding by increasing em- 
ployees^ reigxDnsibilities. Includes questions and answers on 
job-enrichment and how it works. 

419. Root, *William,E. '*The ten comnnandments of upper level recruiting," 

Administrative Mnnagement , 34:61-62, September, 1973, 

A professional recrxiiter examines ten basic commandments for 
recruiting executives. Informative for both personnel officers 
and applicants for enployment. 

420. Rosen, Dan. "Hbw-axid how not-to change jobs," DunVs, 101:107-108, 

March, 1973 • 

Pinpoints four to sjbc major factors which shdiild be analyzed 
before an executive makes a decision to change jobs, 

421. Saunders, Dero A. "Executive discontent," Eortune , 54:154-156, 

October, 1956. 

A study of the executive mid-career years analyzing business, 
home, and environmental factors >^ch lead to various dissatis- 
factions. Five suggestions are given for handling these discon- 
tentments. They are applicable to others than in business... 

422. Schappe, Robert H. "Twenty-two arguments against job er ..chrrent," 

Personnel Journal , 53:116-123, February, 1974. 

An enumeration and discussion of conmon arguments offered by 
managanent and labor against job enrichment through the piocess 
of organizational change. 

423. Scott, Richard D. "Job enlargement — the key to increasing job 

satisfaction?" Personnel Journal , 52:313-317, April, 1973. 

A theoretical discussion of worker motivation and job satis- 
faction resulting in improved wployee perfonmnces. Cultural 
backgrounds of employees play a major role in the ways they will 
react to job enlargement proposals by enployers. 

424. Stewart, Nathaniel. "How to help your -boss get back on the ball," 

Supervisory Manageme nt, 19:9-19, May, 1974. 

Based on AMAOOM bcok, Help your boss and help yourself . 
Recomnended reading for everyone. Practical and down-^to-earth 
treatment of superior-subordinate relationships, syrrptoms of 
stress and techniques for inproving outputs from both. 
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Sources of Information on Occupations and Career Fields 



An essential part of errcx'.tive persc^nal pJaiiniii[4: is buildinf^ up an in- 
(ormation bank on selected occupations, [llinso will initially be those you 
have become familiar with because ol* frionds, or parents employed in them, 
youi' having worked in certain jobs yourselU, or iiiloniiation abour career 
fields acquired from friends or individuals whom you admire. 

There are three ways to become acquainted with and selecting an oc- 
cupational field for which you can qualify: (a) Reading and corrpiiing 
written data on occupations described in current literatxare; (b) Inter- 
viewing people working in various occupations as to conditions and re- 
quirements for employment in their job fields; and (c) Obtaining a part or 
full time work in a job field of interest to you. This will enable you to 
obtain insights and knowledge required for making an intelligent decision 
as to a choice and entry into a particular occupational field. 

In reading and collecting information on occupations, significant 
data on a particular job requiranent, earnings, number employed, iuinual 
openings, rate of turnover and retirements, unionization, certification 
or licensing, employers and persons to contact, etc., should be sumnarized 
in written form. 

Initially your collection of occupational information will possibly 
be haphazard and not too systematic. You will probably start with read- 
ings about occupations from various series of tx)oks or pamphlets about 
jobs available ftxxn several publishers, associations, or agencies. These 
general books may describe more than one occupational field or concentrate 
r. "^n a broader career ^area. As your readings and collection of background 
:. ;iormation on specific work fields increase, you should move toward cur- 
rent articles on employment requirements and data which will give you more 
detailed, facts. This information may be obtained from thf trade press or 
associations concentrating on a particular cluster of jobs, and career 
fields within a particular trade, agribiasiness, general business or ser- 
vice area. Generally this information will be current and relevant to de- 
cisions you will make on options under consideration for pursuing your 
career development . 

Let your search for a career begin in your library or in interviewing 
people in work fields of interest to you. Your library should have various 
books and references uiiich will provide you with the data and descriptive 
materials for building youi'' information bank on work fields you wish to 
explore. These will consist of: 

• Books on more than one occupation. 

• Series of reference books on various occupations. 

• Articles from periodicals on specific job fields, occupations, or 
career fields. 
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500-506 



Books on More Than One Occupation 

500, Duckat, Walter, A guide to professional careers . New York: Julian 

Messner, 1970. 285 pp. 

Eighty career fields requiring post--secondary education are 
detailed as to duties, outlook, training and educational require- 
ments. Work with Federal government, based on college majors, 
is included, 

501, Foirester, Gertrude. Occupational literature: an annotated biblio- 

graphy . Bronx, N,y.: H.W. Wilson Corrpany. 1971. 619 pp. 

Outstanding bibliography of publicatioas and sources of in-- 
formation on all aspects of occupational information. Invaluable 
tool for counselors and essential library inference. 

502, Hopke, William E,, ed. Encyclopedia of careers and vocat ional guid- 

ance . Chicago, 111,: J.G. Ferguson Co. 1967. 1500 pp. 

Volume I is designed for career planning, setting goals, in- 
terpreting test data, finding a job and. description of occupa- 
tions by leaders 'in their fields. Volume II describes natxare 
and qualifications for jobs, 

503, Hughes, Everett C, et,al . Education for the professions ot TOdi- 

cine, law, theology, and social welfare . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1973, 273 pp. ^~ 

Collection of scholarly essays on educational prof iles of 
four professions from their historical as well as present socio- 
logical roles. Standards for educational preparation and the 
professionalism of the occupational groups in society are also 
examined from a philosophical veiwpoint. Selected groups of re- 
ferences are included for further readings. 

504, Moore, Mary Furlong. Career guide for young people . Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday and Company. 1963. 262 pp. 

An older but reliable guide on \^:j:ious job descriptions in 
the professions, arts, sciences, and business. Job requirements 
and opportunities for advancement described by earning scales 
need updating. 

505, Peterson, Clarence C. Careers for college graduates . New York: 

Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1968. 334 pp. 

First part of book is devoted to planning for a career and 
entry into the job market. Eighty- two kinds of work described. 
Lists reconmended readings, ^ 

506, Rossi, Alice S,, and Ann Calderwood . Academic wonen on the move , 

New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1973. 560 pp. 

A systematic study of the position of women in higher edu- 
cation. The three parts of the book of essays treat of the re- 
cruitment, training and employment of women on the contemporary 
academic scene, and their actions towards change. Scholarly, 
factual , and siQ:)ported with extensive bibliographies . 
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507-512 



507. U S. Civil Service Conmission. Federal career directory: a guide 

for college students . Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1968. 87 pp. 

Ninety- two jobs are summarized ajs to nature of work and 
qua! i Ti cations required to apply for federal work. Job descrip- 
tions are indexed by position, title, and major fields of* col- 
lege stuides* 

508. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Earned degrees 

conferred: bachelor's and higher degrees . Washi ngton , D . G . : 
Government Printing Office. 1968. 289 pp. 

Degrees earned data are reported for 200 major fields of 
study in over 1500 collies by type of institution, and region. 
Trend lines are established for graduates entering enployment . 
Publication needs updating. 

509. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Biiployment Security. Health 

careers guidebook . Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Off ice. 
1965. 204 pp. 

Over 100 health c:)ccupations are described as to educational 
or special training i-equirements . Tnirty-two career fields ai'e 
treated in greater detail as to qaulif ications for entry and 
advancement. 

510. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 

outlook for college graduates . Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1974. 258pp. 

Brief descriptions of over 200 jobs requiring a college back- 
ground. Ehiployment opportunities through 70' s together with edu- 
cational requirements, earnings, and areas for enployment make, 
it a valuable reference for college students ^ 

511. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 

outlook handbook . Washington, D.C.: GovenMent Printing Office. 
1974. 859 pp. 

Most current and reliable reference on over 700 occupations 
and thirty major industries as to professional opportunities, 
skilled trades and various clerical, service and sales jobs. 
Trends, earnings, and working conditions are described for vari- 
ous fields of work. 

512. U.S. Department of Labor. Bnployment Service. Dictionary of occu- 

pational titles, " (DOT) . Washington, D.C. : Government Printing 
Office. 1965 and 1968. 1901pp. 

TV/o revised volumes of 1456 pages and two supplements of 
436 pages code and define over 35,000 job titles. The supple- 
merits describe :wt)rker traits for various job' fields^^^a^ 
grouping of comparable job fields; Although very impressive in 
its collection of information, the DOT is not popular with the 
majority of students as a reference work. 
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513. U.S. Department of Labor. Women's Bureau. Job horizons for college 

women , (Bulletin 288). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1967. 91 pp. 

Brief descriptions of 32 career fields of particular interest 
to women. Provides good overall description of work fields 
which may be investigated by recommended readings following Job 
briefs. ConLa.nuing education programs are recormiended for many 
of the occupations. 

Series On Various Occupations 

514. B^nai B^rith occupational brief serie s, B'nai Brith Vocational Ser- 

vice, 1640 ltfk>de Island Avenue, N,W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The service has issued over 65 illustrated descriptions of 
various career fields. Briefs vary from four to eighteen pages. 
Majority are revised and updated. Oriented to professions and 
Jewish service. 

515. Career briefs . Careers, Inc., Box 135, Largo, Florida 33540. 

Two hundred titles are included in this series on occupations 
and jobs. Each work field is described in eight pages. They are 
particularly recommended for senior high school students. 

516. Careers for tomorrow series , Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 19 Union Square 

West, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

Twenty-five books, written by experts in each field, provide . 
factual data on professional occupations of interest to college 
students. Illustrated. Popular reference source for students. 

517. Careers in depth series , Richard Rosen Press, 29 East 21st Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Ninety-three fairly well updated books which describe career 
fields with arphasis on the individual's interests and qualifi- 
cations to be successful in than. Limited illustrations. . Self- 
evaluation tests are part of the books, 

518. Career pamphlets . Veterans Administration, Publications Department, 

Arlington, Virginia 22206. 

Thirteen pamphlets, many with eriphasis upon rehabilitation 
training, provide background information on work fields of in- 
terest to all mature young adults. Several pamphlets written 
particularly for veterans. 

519. Chronicle occupational brief service. Chronicle Guidance Publica- 

tions, Inc., Moravia, N.Y. 13118. 

Total number of briefs contain information on almost 400 
different jobs and occupational fields. Well edited but many 
briefs need updating. Reconmended for high school senior and 
junior college students . 

520. Dittton books on careers / E.P. Button and Company, Inc., 201-Park 

Avenue South , New York , N . Y . 10003 . 

Detailed information on occupational fields of pai'fcicular 
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value to anyone making a serious choice on a career field; Il- 
lustrated. Especially recommended although series contains 
only twenty- four professions. 

521. Macmilian career books , Macmillan Company, 866 Third Avenue, New 

York, N.Y. 10022. 

Although consisting of only ten professional fields, the 
series consist of about 200 pages each on the professions of 
architect, career diplomat, journalist, lawyer, minister, nurse, 
physician, professor, scientist and social worker. Although re- 
quiring updating, they are recorrmended . 

522. MadaxxDiselle college and career reprints . Alumnae Advi*:- :ry Center, 

Inc., 541 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

One hundred and two articles with statistics and charts have 
been especially written for women and originally printed in ^^ade- 
moiselle . Largely aimed at wanen living in New York City, they 
will be stimulating for all women professionals with college 
backgrounds . 

523. Messner career books , Julian Messner, 1 West 39th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10018. 

The thirty-five books in this series comprehensively describe 
post-secondary educational and other requirarients in each of their 
respective fields. Well illustrated. Bibliographies. 

524. The vocational guidance series , Rochester Institute of Technology, 

65 Plymouth Avenue, South Rochester, N.Y. 14608. 

Ten pamphlets written for students interested in obtaining 
technical education in two- and four-year post-secondary insti- 
tutions. Although limited in number, the pamphlets provide 
abundant information. 

525. Sextant series for exploring yon r future. Sextant Systems, Inc., 

3048 North 34th Street, '"Uwaukee, Wisconsin 53210. 

Sixteen books with i describing around 80 job fields. 
*T>ersonal Profiling'' tecimique helps individuals determine 
points of entry and career ladders for advancement . 



526. V ocational guidance manuals . Universal Publishing and Distributing 
Corporation, 235 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Each of the fifty manuals on different occupational fields 
consists of approximately 120 pages. Various occupations are 
broken down into various job fields with data on various work 
fields. 
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Articles From Periodicals on Jobs, Occupations, or Career Fields 

The following lists of references is only partial. Occupational ar- 
ticles for individuals with two, four, or more years of post-seqondary ' 
educational training should also be searched out, reference cited, and in- 
cluded in your i^ersonal notes on Ixfe/career planning. The following col-- 
lection of references will help you get started. This is not intended to 
be a comprehensive list of all available reference materials or sources 
for career information selected for each of the occupational fields listed 
alphabetically. Older articles have been include d lor descriptive infor- 
mation although certain elements, as salary fig 3s, may no longer ac- 
curate. Associations are listed to vhom you may write for additioiviv.l in- 
formation. 

ACCOUNTANT/ AUDITOR 

527. Anderson, A. "Bookkeeping and accounting,'* Business Education F orum, 

28:36-42, October, 1973. ~ 

528. Beeson, Lynda J. ''An accounting internship in industry," Management 

Accounting , 56:59-61, March, 1975. 

529. Chambers, Andrew. "Education and training for the internal audit," 

Accountant's Digest , 39:73-74, September , 1973 . 

530. McFarlan, F.W. "Management audit of the EDP department/' Harvard 

Business Review , 51:131-142, May-June, 1973. 

531. National Association of Accountants (NAA), 919 Third Avenue, New 

York, N.Y. 10022. 

532. Porter, W. Thomas, Jr. ^'Growth of the CPA profession," California 

CPA Quarterly , 42:28-36, December, 1974. 

533. Watson, Charles H. "The accountant in education," Accountant's Di- 

gest , 39:21-22, Septanber, 1973. ~ 

ACTORS/ACRESS, see ENTERTA INMEJjT 
ACTUARY 

534. Bussewitz, Walter. "Exciting, rewarding actuarial career is described 

to black math students," National Underwriter, Life Ed 76-24-25 
September 9, 1972. ^ ' 

535. Society of Actuaries , 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinoi-.' 

60604. 

ADVERTISING 

536. Alshul, F., Jr. "Advertising in the life of the journal," Journal 

of Chemical Education , 50:808-810, Decenber, 1973. ~ 
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537-549 

537. American Association of Advortising Agencies , 200 Park Avenue, New 

York, N.Y. ]0017. 

AEHOSPACE 

538. » 'Aerospace errployment outlook mixed/' aviation Weekly , 99:25-26, 

October 15, 1973. 

539. American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. , 1290 Ave- 

nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

A GRIBUSINESS 

American Society of Agronomy , 677 South Segoe Road, Madison, Wis- 
consin 53711 . 

5-;i. American Society of Horticultural Science , 914 Main Street, P.O. Box 
109, St. Joseph, Michigan 49085. 

542. Goldberg, Ray A. ''U.S. breaks out of isolation," Harvard Business 

Review , 53:81-95, May, 1975. 

543. ^'Increasing needs for professional manpower; opportunities in agri- 

culture and natural resources," Intellect , 103:76, Novenf-iber, 1974 

544. McAdams, Qiristian. "Frank Perdue is chicken," Esquire , 79:113-117, 

. April, 1973. 

545. Marshall, Patricia. "Nfoving up down on the farm," Manpow er, 5:2-8, 

May, 1973. 

546. National Poultry Producer Federation , 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, 

New Jersey 08618. 

A(MMM 1ST, see AGRIBUSINESS 

AIR CXM3ITI0NING/REFRIGERATI0N/HEATING 

547. Refrigeration Service Engineers Society , 2720 DePlaines Avenue, De- 

Plaines, Illinois 60018. 

548. Toner, J. P. "Careers for the 70's in heating/ air conditioning," 

Industrial Education , 63:22-23, May-June, 1974. 

AIR K)RCE, see ARMED R3CES 

AIR TRANSPORTATION , see TRANSPORTATION i 
ANTHROPOLIGIST 

549. American Anthropological Association , 1703 New Hampshire Avenue, 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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550-563 

550. Winner, Dorothy. ''Anthropology: vocation or comnodity?" Current 

Anthropology , 14:547-555, Decanber, 1973. 

ARCHAEOLOGIST 

551. Archaeologic^il Institute of America , 206 We.st Broadway, New York, 

N.Y. 10013. 

ARCHITECT ■ 

552. American Institute of Building Design , Union Bank Plaza, Suite 408, 

15233 Ventura Blvd., Sheiman Oaks, California 91403. 

553. The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Inc. , 1735 

New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

ARMEQ IDRCES 

554. Larson, WilV and G.L. Kaden. 'TVonen with navy wings," All Hands , 

pp. 32-3Y, April, 1975. 

555 . Occupations — military/civilian occupat i onal source book . Univer- 

sal City, Texas: Armed Forces Vocational Group, 1975. 

556. Sterba, J. P. "In the (volunteer) army now," N ew York Tiines Magazine, 

pp. 8-9, June 15, 1975. 

557. Stevenson, Gloria. "Women: Uncle Sam wants you." Occupational Out - 

look Quarterly , 17:2-9, Winter, 1973. 

558. Str€)eter, Tan. "Women power in dungurees and in navy blue'," Naval 

Avia tion Views , pp. 22-24, Fetaiuary, 1974. 

559. U.S. Department of Defense. Work in the Navy . Arlington, Virginia: 

Navy Recruiting Oomnand. 1975 . 543 pp. 

ARTIST 

560. American Artists Professional League , 112 East l£>th Street, New 

York, N.Y. 10003. 

561. National Art Education Association, NFA , 1201 16th Street, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Agno^aiER — ..... 

562. American Astronomical Society , 211 Randolph Road, Princeton, N.J. 

08540. 

AHIELETIC RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

563. Blitz, Harold. "Tlie drive to v-ln: careers in professional sports, • 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 17:2-21, Suimier, 1973. 
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564-577 

564 • National Alliance of Athletic Associations ^ c/o National Federation 
7 South Dearborn Street; Chieago, ;rilinois 60603. 

565. "Pro sports" road to riches or dead end?" Manpower , 3:15-21, De- 

cember, 1971. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

566. "Bnployment grows in atomic energy field," Occupational Outlook 

Quarterly , 15:34-35, Sumner, 1971. 

567. Maylan, M. "Atomic workers," Monthly liibor Review , 95:47-49, Septem-- 

ber, 1972. 

,568. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission , Washington, D.C. 20545. 
AinOMJTIVE , see MICTANICAL TRADES . , 
BANKT WG 

569. American Bankers Association , Bank Personnel Division, 1120 Connec- 

ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

570. Doyle, P.W. "Einployee earnings in commercial and savings banks," 

Monthly Labor Review , 98:59-61, May, 1975. 

571. Hayes, S. "Investing banking: power structure in flux," Harvard 

Business Review , 49:136-152, March-April, 1971. 

572. 'nVhat banking is all about," Forbes , 116:59-105, July 1, 1975. 
BIOLOGIST 

573. American Society of Biological Chemists , 9650 Rockville Pike, Bethes- 

da, Md. 20014. 

BOTANIST 

574. Botanical Society of America , c/o B.F. Falser, Botany Dept., Rutgers 

University, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

BUILDING OCXJPATIONS , see OONSTRUCTIOI 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

575. Kiesey, D.T. , and E.J. Pavlock. "Trends in management education for 

CPA^s," Journal of Accountancy , 139:48-53, May, 1975. 

576. Miner, John B. "The real crunch in mjinagerial manpower," Harvard 

Business Review , 51:146-158, November-Decanber , 1973. 

577. Minicucci, Rick. '^Vhat's happened to the administrative manager's 

job description?" Administrative Management , 36:20-22, March, 1975 
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578-591 

578. Perham, J.C. "Scrainble for MBA's, " Dim' s , 105:87-88, June, 1975. 

579. Stevenson, Gloria. "WorktnR for yourself: what's it like," Occupa-^ 

tional Oul.lGok Quai-terly , 17:20-30, apiMn^, 10713. 

580. Stuil, llichard Allen. "A view of inanaKcm'nL Lo IjUBlnoss llorli 

zoas , .'5:!>-12, Junt.-, 1974. ^ 

. CAKTOGRAPIffiR 

581. A merican Society of Cartographers , P.O. Box 1493, Louisville, Ky. 

40201. 

582. Bress, D.L. "Computers and cartography," Computers and Automation 

and People , 21:25-26, August, 1972. 

583. War f el, W.W. "Pictorial maps," Graphic Arts Monthly , 44:98, Novan- 

ber, 1972. 

CARTOONIST , see ARTIST 

CERAMIC OCCUl^AT IONS, see CHEMICAL OCCUPATIONS 
CHEMICAL OCCUPATIONS 

584. American Ceramic Society , 65 Ceramic Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43214. 

585. American Chemical Society , 1155 16th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

20036. 

586. "Career opportunities in chemistry: chemical business," Chemis try , 

47:3-4., November, 1974. 



587. "Bnployment outlook brighter for chanist," Chemical and Engineering 

News , 51:6-9, June, 1973. 

588. Mueller, James L. "Ceramic engineers — supply and demand," A meri- 

can Ceramic Society Bulletin ,. 54:668-672, July, 1975. 

CHIROPRACTOR 

589. American Chiropractic Association , 2200 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, 

Iowa 50312. 

590. "Chiropractors — healers or quacks," Consumer Report , 40:542-547, 

September , 1975 . 

CITY MANAGER/PLAJmR 

591. American Institute of Planners , 917 15th Street, N.W. , Washington, 

D.C. 20005. 
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592-606 

592. Clark, Donald. "City managers — proXessionalism in urban govern- 

ment," Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 15:32-36, Fall, 1971. 

593. International City Management Association , 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

594. "Job with a future: prof essional 'futurist , " Newsweek , 85:83, June 

16, 1975. 

CIVIL ENGINEEH 

595. American. Oangress on Surveying and Mapping , Woodward Building, 733 

15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

596. American Society of Civil Engineers , 345 East 47th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10017. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPIpyMENT 

597. Aimstrong, A. "Profjress ixi role of women Is steady and sure," U.S. 

News and Ybrld L teport, 74:66-69, May 14, 1S73. 

598. "Beefing up the federal jobs program," Business Weelc . 80, February 

24, 1975. 

599. Gentz, Susan. "Career opportunities in the postal service , ' ' Occupar 

tional Ou tlook Quarterly , 16:2-9, Winter, 1972. 

600. Kasunic, Kevin. "They fill the skyways," Occupational Outlook Quar- 

terly , 15:22-23, Spring, 1971. 

601. KLing, Joyce. "The (gatekeeper," Occupational Outlook Quarterly , 15: 

16-23, Fall, 1971. 

602. "Pay for fedei-al workers — too much or too little?" U.S. News and 

World Report , 79:70-71, August 25, 1975. 

amGY AND RELIGIOUS VOGATia^ 

603. Johnson, P.E. "New light on a Christian vocation," Christian Voca- 

tion , 91:174,' Felaruary 13, 1974. 

604. Maher, M. "What's happening to religious vocations?" Motrgnturn , 6: 

436-446, February, 1975. 

CLOTOES 'DESIGNER 

605. "Career apparel seeks growth in new tyi^es of markets," Industrial 

World , 176:35, March 19, 1973. 

606. "Earning growth accelerating for Oxford industr ies , " Financial World , 

138:18, July 26, 1972. 
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607-^22 

607. International Association of Clothing Designers , 12 South 12th Street, 

Room 1512, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

(PAST GUARD , see ARMED FORCES 
CXJLUfiE/UNIVERSnY ADMINISTIWIMON AMD ^CHINC; 

608. American Association ol' University ProrGsaors , 1 DuiX)nt Circle, N.W., 

Washijnijton, D.C. 20036. 

609. Joesting, Joan. "Women in academe," American Psychology , 29:520- 

523, July, 1974. 

610. Sharpham, J.R., and C.L. Pritner. "Professional actors in the uni- 

versity classroom," Phi Delta Kappan , 55:267, December, 1973. 

611. Switzer, L. "Who's being paid what; administrative salaries," Nations 

Schools and Colleges , 2:33-37t May, 1975. 

COMPUTER RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

612. Association of Computer Programners and Analysts , 2 Perm Plaza, Suite 

1500, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

61o. Couger, Daniel. "Pitfalls and potentials of EDP training," Data Maga- 
zine, 12:33-37, November, 1974. 

614. Croisdale, D.W. "DP people — - who do they think they are?" Datama- 

tion , 21:61-62, July, 1975. 

615. McGuinness, James. "Top-down progranmer training," Data Management , 

13:14-16, IVkrch, 1975. 

616. McLaughlin, Richard A, 'DP salary survey," Datamation , 21:40-46, 

January, 1975. 

617. 1975 Salary Survey, Info syst ems > 22:34-43, June, 1975. 
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awareness of, p. 5, 47, 141, 148, 

200, 206, 227, 390 
concept (ixnage) of, p. 5, 3, 26, 

38, 39, 136, 149, 184, 261, 

277, 355, 376, 400 
confidence 286 
creativity and, 339 
definitions of , 134 
development of, 173, 177, 278, 

291 

direction 295 . ' 

esteem and respect, p. 17, 28, 

30, 38, 228, 271 
evaluat ions of , p . 15 , 154 , 286 , 

2m 

identity 1, 49, 101, 136, 142 
initiative 264 
performance 34 

strengths and weaknesses, p. 14, 
p. 21, p. 54, 290, 309 

support, p. 36,, p. 72 

see also PERSONALITY 
SELF-MANAGEMENT, p. 47, p. 85, 147, 

166, 275, 279, 280, 286, 292, 

293, 296, 301, 357, 358 

behavioral capabilities, p. 49 

conceptual capabilities, p,50 

definition of, p,48 

dysfunctions of , 415 
" functions of . p. 48 



values, and 45, 52 



voluntarian 236 
and 231 
STATUS RELATIONSHIPS 361 
STRATEGIC ACTION PLANS, p. 6, p. 94, 
150, 170, 207 
characteristics of, p. 63 
control over use of resources 351, 

352, 354 
personal policies as, 277 
risk factors of, 162, 164 
strengths and weaknesses 170, 219, 
380 

synergy of-?— 337 
STOESS 26, 30, 35, 303 
SUCCESS 190, 275, 289, 291, 320 

characteristics 290, 323, 391 

vs. satisfactions 380 

TECHNDLOGy 18, 51, 61, 75, 77, 79, 82, 

89, 92, 97, 235, 247, 338 
TESTING INSTRUMENTS, p. 4, 178, 253 
TIME, USE OF, 165, 258, 266, 302, 349, 

352, 356, 363 
TRAITS 290, 401 
TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS 348 

UNIONS 263, 375 

VAUUES, p. 22, 27, 64, 144, 163, 194, 
239 

behavioral 60, 69, 71, 136 
changes of, 50, 51, 56, 59, 63, 73, 
183, 287 

classifications of, 52, 59, 65, 70, 
185, 371 

.___CDnfJ.ictS_in,_7.4,-_350,_368_: 

criteria for, p. 23 
definitions of, 56, 61 
and experience, 59 
heroes 45 

hierarchy of , 18, 140 
histoiy of , 65 
as ideals 237 
interests and, 69 
job related 63, 110, 111, 113, 273 
judgments and, 22, 78 
nature of , 16, 52, 55, 67, 68, 69, 

72, 73, 283 
philosophy of , p.l6, 12, 55, 56, 68 
policies, as, p. 24 
religious, p.l6, 26, 138, 143 . 

seir\^ice-227.,_230„„. . . 

sexual 21, 33, 76 



innovative capabilities, p. 51 
objectives for, 157, 276 
technical capabilities, p. 50 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 236 

SKILLS, see ABILITIES, APTITUDES 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 93 

SOCIAL SERVICES 227, 230 
. SOCIALIZATION 
of youth 21 

SOCIETY 240 

changes in, 126, 229, 233, 234, 
240 

, classes of , 228 

responsibilities to, p. 41, p. 79, 
97, 160, 224, 226, 229, 236, 
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social 50 , 52 , 57 , 78, 174, 188, 

225, 234 
synthesis of, 60 

WIU. 

behavioral process 22 
WOMEN 190, 191, 320, 381 

career roles 28, 104, 120, 210, 
223 

changing roles of, 210 
liberation of, 120, 385 
as managers 223 
opportunities for, 116, 121 
WORK 269 

attitudes toward 75, 82, 101, 119, 

128, 133,^ 249, 252, 261 
cannitment to, 308 
definitions of, 101, 102, 263 
demands of, 281 

ethics of, 62, 63, 101, 110, 181, 

258, 308 
experience and, 214 
man's need for, 248 
measurement of success in, 274, 

300 

objectives for, 254 
roles in, 260 
technology and, 75 

YOUTH 

motivation of, 145 
problems of, 183 
protest of, 234 
revolution of, 21, 62, 188 
sex education and, 148 

socialization of . 21, 244 

values and, 59, 140, 144, 160 
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